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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  complete  annotation  of  the  Hieh  School 
Keader,  the  author  ha«  to  thank  his  feUow-teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  High  Schools,  and  CoUegiate  Institutes  for  the  cordial 
reception  accorded  to  the  pioneer  volume  of  Notes  on  some  of  the 
selections  issued  n  few  months  ago;  and  he  trusts  that  the  now 
completed  editior  will  be  found  as  useful  a  preparation  for  the 
class-room  as  its  predecessor  has  proved  to  be. 

As  to  the  general  plan  foUowed  in  these  Notes,  Uttle  need  be 
added  to  what  was  announced  in  that  little  brochure-— 

(1 )  It  is  not  intended  that  the  '  Notes '  should  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  careful  instruction  by  the  teacher,  and  stiU  less 
for  careful  preparation  by  the  pupil  in  each  extract  of  the 
±teader.  AU  that  is  aimed  at  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession 
of  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  on  an  mteUiffent 
study  of  the  passage  under  consideration;  hence  the  annotator has 
''^f^.?-''''^^^^}^\?ommou  practices  of  tabulating  statements, 
and  labeling,  or  libehng,  the  authors  with  cut  and  dried  quota- 
tions of  the  opmions  of  the  critics.  He  ha.  not,  however,  consci- 
ously avoided  the  discussion  of  anything  that  seemed  to  him  at  aU 
likely  to  cause  serious  difficulty  to  an  ordinary  student,  nor  has 
he  adopted  the  easy  plan  of  slurring  over  an  obscurity  by  means 
of  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

a/?\,^  .®?°'*  ^^  **®®^  ^^^  ^  present  such  Biographical 
Sketches,  at  least  of  the  more  important  authors,  as  would  inspire 
the  student  with  a  living  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  sketch. 
Nothmg  18  related  of  any  author  except  such  incidents  as  seemed 
to  bear  directly  either  on  the  formation  of  his  character  or  of  his 
style;  and  wherever  it  seemed  advisable  to  guide  the  student  to 
a  fair  estimate  of  his  author,  such  clues  have  been  thrown  out  as 
appeared  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

(3)  The  well-read  teacher  will  no  doubt  detect  many  points  in 
winch  the  critical  estimate  here  given  differs,  and  in  some  cases 
widely  from  the  average  estimate  of  the  professional  critics-e.g. 
as  to  the  hterary  value  of  the  laureate  odes  of  Tennyson— but  if 
these  divergences  from  the  too  well  beaten  path  serve  no  other 
purpose,  tbey  may  at  least  help  the  pupils  to  understand  that  the 
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chaiDB  of  mere  anthonty  nuiy  be  U^,  galling,  n.ul  thai  in  literary 
onticism  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human  learning,  the  grand 
desideratum  is  that  each  should  learn  to  think  for  himself,  aid  be 
able  to  give  a  rerscn  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

«niiLo^'/^!iP''P'^  ^^  ^'T  ""^'^  frequently  warned  against  the 
sceptical  tendency  of  much  of  our  verse  of  to-day,  it  is  not  only 
because  it  seemed  well  to  guard  thoughtless  readers  against  the 
subtlety  of  Agnostic  poison,  but  because,  from  a  purely  literary 
view,  it  seemed  that  the  baleful  influence  of  the  new  No-cbeed  L 
likely  to  be  as  fatal  to  poetry  as  to  morals  and  religion. 
•  /  i  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  offer  any  apologies  for  the 
mtroduction  of  so  much    Etymological    matter  into  the  notes. 
»urely  tlie  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  lift 
our  more  advanced  pupils,  and  especially  those  who  are  about  to 
become  teachers  of  others,  out  of  the  worn  rut  of  mere  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  and  to  let  them  see  that  tlieir  language,  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  that  has  yet  been  developed  among  men,  belongs 
to  an  immense  family  of  languages,  of  which  Latin  and  Greek  a?e 
but  humble  members.     It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  the  Ety- 
mology clearly  pointed  t«  an  Anglo-Saxon  root,  this  has  been 
given  to  the  exclusion  frequently  of  the  other  forms  in  which  the 
same  root  appears  in  cognate  dialects;  this  has  been  done  partly  to 
avoid  unnecessary  detail,  partly  in  order  not  to  impose  too  severe  a 
task  on  the  memory  of  the  student.     For  the  same  reason  the  anno- 
tator  has,  except  m  a  very  few  instances,  shunned  the  temptation, 
to  which  his  early  studies  exposed  him,  of  referring  words  in  our 
language  back  to  the  Sanscrit  roots  in  which  most  words  in  the 
Aryan  languages  occur  in  their  most  ancient,  and  therefore  purest 

The  imperative  necessity  of  economising  space  must  be  accepted 
as  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  aU  "paragraph  laws,"  in  the  Bio- 
graphies,  sepeciaUy ;  though,  after  aU,  there  is  no  very  deep  moral 
obliquity  mvolyed  in  even  the  utter  ignoring  of  these  and  similar 
fabrications  of  the  theoretical  grammarians. 

In  conclusion,  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these 
notes  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  publishers  and  the  author. 


High  School, 

Weston,  Sept.,  1887. 


E.  DAWSON. 


NOTES 

oir 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  READEB. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS. 
King  Solomon's  Pbayeb   and  Blessing.— Extract  I.,  page  38. 

Introductory  Sketch.— The  Books  of  Kings  are  so  called 
because  they  relate  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
from  the  time  of  Solomon  (c.  1015  B.C.),  till  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  kingdoms  and  downfall  of  the  state,— a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  years.  They  are  evidently  compiled  from  older 
and  more  voluminous  records,  more  than  one  editor,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  having  been  engaged  in  the  compilation  ;  but  by  whom  these 
old  records  were  digested  into  their  present  form  is  not  knowii.  A 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  work  to  Jeremiah  ;  while  others  attri- 
bute it  to  Isaiah,  and  stiU  others  to  Ezra.  Space  would  not  permit 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  here  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  thic  be  a 
suitable  place  for  such  a  discussion.  In  the  original  the  two  Books 
of  Kings  formed  only  one  book,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the  Books 
of  Samuel ;  the  division  being  made  in  each  case  by  the  translators 
who  prepared  the  Septuagint,  or  old  Greek  version.  These  transla- 
tors gave  the  title  Books  of  Reigns,  or  Kingdoms,  to  the  works  known 
in  modem  versions  as  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Books  of  Kings,  the 
latter  forming  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  series.  It  would 
have  been  a  more  artistic  sub-division  had  they  arranged  the  Kings 
in  three  books,  corresponding  to  the  three  periods  covered  by  the 
events  described  : — 1,  narrating  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon ;  2,  the  histories  of  the  separated  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  ;  3,  the  history  of  Judah,  after  the  disruption  of  Israel.  The 
historical  credibility  and  value  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  attested  by 
strong  external  and  internal  evidence,  and  they  have  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  strictly  canonical  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  churches, 

(The  absence  of  notes  on  this  extract  and  the  one  immediately 
foUowing  it  will  be  readily  excused  by  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bible  should  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  conmiunication 
of  secular  knowledge  in  the  school-room. ) 
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ISAIAH, 


ISAIAH. 

Invitation. — Extract  II.,  page  39. 

Introductory  Sketch. — Nothing  is  really  known,  much  haa 
been  ingeniously  conjectured  about  the  parentage  and  history  of 
IsAiAK,  the  first  in  order  of  the  four  Greater  Prophets.     Even  his 
personalicy  has  been  denied  by  some  writers,  who  would  have  it 
that  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  merely  a  compilation  of  isolated  and  scat- 
tered prophecies,  collected  and  arranged  during  the  Captivity  at 
Babylon.     This  position  has  been  vigorously  and  successfully  at- 
tJicked  by  Hengstenberg,  Lee,  Jahn,  and  others  ;  but  we  cannot 
here  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question.     He  prophesied  during  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahsiz,  and  Hezekiah  ;  and  from  the  fre- 
quency of  his  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  he  has  been 
called  the  Ev^mgelical   prophet.     A  Jewish  tradition  asserts  that 
he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  Msmasseh  ;  but,  needless  to  say, 
the  story  is  a  very  doubtful  one,  and  in  fact  we  know  as  little  of 
the  manner  of  his  death  as  we  do  of  his  mode  of  life.     His  style  is 
marked  by  the  absence  of  all  straining  after  effect,  but  is  lofty  and 
well  sustained  throughout,  possessing  in  its  perfection  all  the  har- 
mony and  grace  of  the  old-time  Hebrew  poetry.      Pre-eminent 
among  the  sacred  poets  of  antiquity  are  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah; — 
Job  excelling  in  strength  of  description,  and  David  in  tenderness, 
while  Isaiah  transcends  not  only  these  but  all  other  poets  in  sub- 
limity.    In  many  respects  he  resembles  Homer;  but  even  Homer 
is  far  surpassed  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  of  conception  and 
expression,  by  the  Hebrew  poet.     Comparing  the  writings  of  the 
foiir  Greater  Prophets,  we  observe  that  Jeremiah  is  distinguished 
by  the  yearning  tenderness  and  plaintive  melody  with  which  he 
treats  subjects  of  a  mournful,  elegiac  character;  Ezekiel  blazes 
forth  with  an  uncommon  energy  and  ardour,  denouncing  God's 
judgments  with  a  fiery  earnestness  too  truculent  to  admit  of  poetic 
grace  and  elegance;  Daniel  pours  forth  his  soul  in  humble  prayer, 
and  offers  the  pious  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart  in  language  of  the 
utmost  plainness  and  directness;  Isaiah  chooses  magnificent  themes, 
and  clothes  his  grand  ideas  in  a  majestic  diction  peculiar  to  him- 
self.    There  is,  however,  little  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the 
discussion  of  excellences  of  Hebrew  composition,  and  but  little 
difference  can  be  exhibited  in  an  English  translation  between  the 
style  of  Isaiah  and  that  of  the  other  prophets.     (Besides,  these 
opening  extracts  have  been  placed  here  rather  in  recognition  of 
the  surpassing  claims  of  our  Holy  Scriptures  than  as  subjects  of 
literary  criticism.) 


BIOQHAPHICAL  SKETCB. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPEABE.— 1564-161(1. 

Thb  Trial  Scene  in  the   "Merohant  op  Venice"— 
Extract  III.,  page  40. 

v«Pi***''"'*!!**''l'  Sl^etch.-The  life  of  Shakspeabe  remains  as 
yet  an  unwritten  book.  We  have  t  is  true,  an  indZiS  numb^ 
o  biographies,  ea«h  containing  aU  the  ascertained  materi^  f^  oj 
his  career,  and  giving  us  here  and  there  a  vague  gSse  of  the 
outward  environment  of  the  man  ;  but  no  one  hS  yet  tXus  J^h 
any  degree  of  definite  distinctness  what  mannVof  man  Sh^^ 

Xddati^f  ^f  r-  "JT^^  °'  P««««  have  been  devS  ^t. 
tnthtrTi^l^J''^'  ^""^  T^  ^^*1^  ^^  ^^^  done  to  paint  the 
author  m  the  hght  shed  upon  his  character  by  those  works     It  is 

and  sS^wSr''  '^l'  «^«l^«Pf-ean  studU^Tch'l^:;  club" 
froto^  J  .i  ^^  ^"^"^  ^^^  *o  devolve  their  energies  to  the  t)or- 
trayal  of  the  man,  and  give  the  world  something^more  th^Cr 

onlpT23rTi?fi/if  ^^S'^-T.^-'^^^"'  Warwickshire,  England, 

sltKglld^^^^^^^^  ^^^T^  ^  ^*-  ^^«^»«'  *^«  Patron 

i  „,__.?' r^fif^?^^..'  ^^'^      ^  .^- l«ast  a  cunous  coincidence  that  he 

6 ),  so  that  the  birth  and  death  of  Eng- 

oommemorated  at  the  same  time  as 

ihn  Shakspeare,  was  a  well-to-do 

ade;  carrying  on,  at  the  same  time, 

farmer  on  a  somewhat  extentlve 

Ndestfamih^-am^oig^Ie^  geVoTtt^^^^^^^ 

fclth^l'ol^Stf  r«^^^  he^as  .enUo'Sri: 
«  a^^irhR?t.lf  >  ?  *^^^  T^r^  ^^  °^^*  ^^''^  at  least  begun 
ITn^l  that  appet  te  for  knowledge  which  made  him  subsequently 

ajier  leavmg  school  he  seems  to  have  been  apprenticed  in  a  law 

nore  t^'^llT''  *"''''°"^-  ^"^«^  ^^  ^  C  been^^;:, 
ii  1 582^1?^  f^^?  tf"^^^^  indulged  in  by  youths  of  his  a^re 
^olf  w  "^  «^:[f  gl^teen  years  of  age,  he  married  a  res^tabS 
fcLTTr  ^'^^*  ^^^'^  ''^^^'  W  himself,  AnneHaCay 
tert  l^j:r^  V^'  neighboring  haket  and  pSS 
be  buL^^t  "^^^"^f /«««  ^ot  «eem  to  have  been  an  Lhappy 
Weme  y^^h  n?  ITl^  "^  "^  imprudent  one  on  account  o?^the 
iDwJ^o  •?  i^^.  ^"^.^o'oom,  and  the  utter  impossibitity  of 
apportmgawifedunnghisapprenticeship.     TraditioS  agS^e 


also  died  on  April , 
I  land's  greatest  ger  ' 
I  her  patron  saint, 
[burgess  of  Stratford, 
jthe  occupations  of  a  g.< 
Iscale.     The  poefs  mother 
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only  authority  for  the  statement  that  ShukBpeareoontiuued  after  hia 
marriugo  to  be  the  same  wild  ringlonder  of  his  boon  companions 
that  he  had  been  before  it ;  one  well-known  and  possibly  true  story 
tells  us  of  his  stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Luoy  at 
Charlecote,  by  whom  he  was  detected  and  prosecuted.     Fear  jt  the 
ctmsequences,  it  is  alleged,  caused  Shakspeare  to  leave  his  native 
place  for  London ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  found  himself  forced 
to  take  this  step  in  order  to  provide  means  of  subsistence  for  his  wifa 
and  three  children.     At  all  events  he  did  go  to  London,  aoout  1586, 
leaving  his  family  at  Stratford,  which  he  continued  to  regard  as 
his  home.     Natural  inclination,  and  no  doubt  an  inner  conscious- 
ness of  dramatic  power,  directed  him  at  once  to  the  stage,  where 
he  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  actor,  spent  some  years  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  I  usiness  by  adapting 
old  plt.ys  to  the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  time,  and  begun  the 
production  of    those    marvellous   plays    whioii    have  deservedly 
placed  him  a^  the  head  of  the  list  of  dramatifcta  not  only  of  his 
ov/n  country  but  of  all  countries,  not  only  of  his  own  age  but 
of  all  time.     He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of   Queen 
ElizaVjeth,  James  I.,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  others  of  dis- 
tinguished position.     He  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  vrtth 
Ben  Jonson  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  alike  nonored  by  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  excellence  as  a  poet  and  beloved  for  his  kindly 
disposition  as  a  man.     Thirty-seven  plays  in  all  (of  which  seven  are 
doubtful)  are  included  in  modem  editions  of  his  works,  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  him  from  the  production  of  these,  together 
with  his  income  as  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Blackfriars  and 
Globe  Theatres,  sicpplemented  probably  by  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  his  friend  and  patron,  Southampton,  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase a  property  known  as  New  Place  in  his  native  Stratford,  and 
to  retire  about  1612  to  spend  there  the  quiet  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.     He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
April  23rd,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  church, 
Stratford.   The  first  printed  edition  of  Shakspeare's  ct  llected  works 
was  published  in  folio  form,  in  1623,  eleven  years  after  his  death  ;  this 
edition  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  First  folio.     There  were  three 
other  folio  editions,  published  as  follows : — the  second  folio  in  1632  ; 
third  folio,  1664  ;  fourth  folio,  1685.     Separate  plays  had  been 
previously  printed  in  quarto  form,  and  these  are  ^own  in  Shak- 
spearean  literature  as  the  quartos. 

Sensational  criticism  has  started  an  absurd  theory,  denying  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  the  plays  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  his,  and 
attributing  the  authorship  to  Lord  Francis  Bacon.  The  subject 
is  briefly  discussed  in  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lord  Bacon. 
See  Notes,  p.  18. 

On  the  subject  of  the  *  Unities,"  See  Notes  on  Cato,  p.  71. 
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THE  TRIAL  SCENE. 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  IT.,  Sc.  1. 


iord  Bacon. 


Thi8  18  one  of  the  most  intensely  draraatio  scenes  in  the  wrhole 
range  of  hterature  and  the  development  of  the  action  till  it  reaches 
Tn  ..iTf  *.  ??^  denouement  is  managed  with  the  utmost  skill. 
In  order  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  its  urtistic  beauty  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  charocteis  and  motives  of  the  severaWim- 
mati8  personfB  (or  actors  in  the  drama),  and  especially  of  Portia. 
She  18  influenced  throughout  by  two  considerations f  (t)  by  an 

hn^or  n?r'%     ^^*'^^  ^"^"  '"P"^'^  ^^  "^"°«y'  »^*i  thu«  save  the 
honor  of  her  husband,  Bassanio,  for  whom  Antonio  had  incurred 

ff«  n?h/f  T^^f'  T^  (,^)'  ^y  ""  ^°^"'^  determination  to  save  the 
hfe  of  her  husband's  friend  at  all  hazards.  Hence  she  is  not  only 
willmg  to  mas(^uerade  m  male  attire  in  order  to  act,  in  lien  of  her 
kinsman  Bellano,  as  assessor  to  the  Duke  ;  but  even  when  she  ap- 
pears m  court  armed  with  a  spf .  U'  knowledge  of  the  law  which 
could  crush  Shylock  instantly,  s)  is  willing  to  sustain  a  Icnglcene 
of  the  most  harrowing  description,  exhausting  every  conceivable 
appeal  to  induce  the  Jew  to  accept  his  money.      She  k^ows  well 

t  '^  th^wt  "^.^^^^  f '  ^"/^^  '^^'  ^"^  «^«  ^-«  not  wtt  to^ 
It  m  that  way  ;  she  is,  therefore,  at  once  cahn  and  serene  amid  all 

«Il«fn  qwT  TT'^T.-^^''  '^^  "^""^"^  «^^  impassioned  in  her  ap. 
j^eals  to  Shylock,  to  his  mercy,  to  his  avarice,  to  both  these  con- 

Antowf  combmed.  And  it  is  only  when  all  her  arguments  aTd 
man^S«  nvf?  '  ^^  nianly  address  have  failed  to  move  his  ada- 
mantine obstinacy  in  evil,  when  she  has  proved  to  herself  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  the  Jew,  she  resolves   at  length  to  put  the  law 

tnL  Z  .n  ^^  ^"*  ^^l  ^^"™^^y  ^«^«  ^^^  ^«U  benefit  of  thaT 
letter  of  the  law  on  which  he  had  taken  his  stand.     From  this 

point  to  the  downfaU  of  Shylock,  she  is  the  sternest  and  most  £ 

?Z^  hv  fr  T^'  ^''it^  ^^^^  '  ^^'  «^^««  «f  j"««««  has  been  out- 
hnZ^l  1  Z-^l^'  henceforward  he  shall  himself  receive  nothing 

but  strict  law,  which  is  not  justice.  But  she  exhibits  nopetular^ 
no  mere  vmdictiveness  ;  she  is  simply  the  embodiment  of  the  law  of 
Venice,--calnri  clear,  immovable.  Some  critics  imagine  an  ab- 
surdity m  makmg  the  Duke  hand  over  the  responsibility  of  decis^n 

cmnphcated  cases,  and,  moreover,  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  our 
b^n^/rr  fh-'  r  ^"^  ^^^.^'^^^^  ^  the  chief  juage  in  the  empire' 
«,mwTL^'^'  «'.^^^^«^r.^  tl^e  judicial  fi  .tion  ^thoul  "on- 

£h  «  21""^"^  fi?"^]^  '•""'"^^  *^^  Merchant :  but  there  is  no 
quibble  whatever ;  the  law  expressly  declared  that  »  foreigner 
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shedding  the  blood  of  a  Venetian  or  plotting  against  his  life  became 
thereby  liable  to  the  death  penalty,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
Shy  lock  standing  on  the  letter  of  the  law  should  have  taken  thought 
how  he  -vtos  to  secure  the  pound  of  flesh  "  to  be  by  him  out  oflf " 
without  violatirg  the  law  in  this  regard.  Obviously  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  a  pound  of  living  flesh  without  bloodshed  ;  it  i 
is  a  wonder  therefore  that  the  critics  have  failed  to  see  that  the  ' 
contract  was,  by  a  well-known  principle  of  Common  Law,  null  and 
void  from  the  first,  being  a  contract  for  the  performance  of  an 
illegal  a«t,  and  that  Portia  might  have  taken  this  ground  had 
she  not  been  at  first  so  anxious  to  have  the  debt  discharged  by 
repayment  of  the  money.  As  to  the  exactness  of  the  quantity  of 
flesh  that  might  be  taken,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  old  Roman  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  enacted  by  the  laws  of  the  Xn  Tables, 
protected  the  creditor  against  the  chance  of  error,  by  expressly 
declaring  that  if  there  were  several  creditors  they  might  kill  and 
divide  the  body  of  the  debtor  among  them,  and  that  each  creditor 
should  be  held  guiltless  whether  he  took  less  or  more  than  his 
just  portion.     The  Venetian  law  appears  to  have  been  more  exact. 

IJncapable  of  pity,  etc.— This  is  not  a  riisprint  for  «wcap- 
able  ;  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  employment  of  in  and  un  aa  nega- 
tive prefixes  was  not  definitely  settled,  and  in  this  and  many  other 
words  he  uses  them  indiscriminately  :  thus  we  find  both  mconstant 
and  wwconstant,  twcertain  and  wwoertain,  irzcapable  and  tmcapable. 
Is  void  and  empty  an  instance  of  tautology  ? 

To  qualify. — To  mitigate,  to  lessen  the  force  of,— a  meaning 
still  retained,  as  in  "  to  qualify  a  statement." 

Ho  standi  obdurate,— i.e.  hardened,  inflexible.  Note  the 
position  o"  the  accent,  and  scan  the  line. 

And  that. — ^The  full  form  was  since  that;  but  just  as  he  omits 
the  that  in  the  preceding  line,  so  he  here  omits  the  since.  The 
use  of  the  conjunctional  aflix  that  after  such  words  as  when, 
though,  if,  since,  etc.,  is  very  common  in  the  writers  of  the  period. 
Abbot  explains  it  as  an  elliptical  construction  (Beehia Shakespearian 
Orammar).  The  apparently  redundant  that  in  such  combina- 
tions may  be  compared  to  the  Greek  go?,  used  in  introdiicing  a 
speech  in  direct  narration. 

p.  41.  Envy's  rei»4Jh=reach  of  his  7nalice.  What  is  its  pre- 
sent meaning  ? 

Cio  one. — The  use  of  one,  in  second  person,  for  some  one,  is 
imcomiuon. 

Lead'st  tlil§  fashion,  Ac.— Thou  displayest  this  phase,  or 
appearance,  of  thy  malice  up  to  the  ia«i  hour  of  the  execution,  or 
exaction  of  ^he  bond  ;  md  'tis  thought  thftt  thep  thon'lt  show  thy 
wercy  and  pity. 


mne  one,  is 
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Remorie  has  commonly  this  meaning  in  Shakspeare,  a  mean- 
mg  still  retained  in  remorsefese=pitiless. 

Apparent  cruelty— The  strange  craelty  now  exhibiting 
itself.  But  the  word  may  possibly  have  hero  its  later  meaning  of 
seeming,  not  genuine. 

Where  thou  now.— In  Shakspeare,  wJiere  often,  as  here, 
=whereas;  on  the  other  hand,  whereas  occaBionalij==where. 

^^f^^n^^.^  forfeiture^release,  resign,  give  up  the  forfeited 
pound  of  flesh.  The  fourth  folio  (1685)  reads  lose;  which  makes 
very  good  sense,  though  the  reading  in  tbe  text  is  better.  Forfeit 
and f orfetture  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  by  Shakspeare- 
from  old  French  forfait^a  fine,  forfaire=to  trespass,  Low  Lat' 
forisf actum,  forisfacere=to  act  out  of  doors,  abroad,  or  beyond  = 
to  transgress,  to  trespass.  ' 

Forgive  a  moIety-=remit  a  portion.     Forgive,   A.  S.  for- 

'^!{n'^LT'^fl\  ^''-  '^^*^*^'  ^»*-  medietas,  is  sometimes  (e.i  in 
Airs  Well,  &c  )  used  by  Shakspeare  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  half, 
but  he  generally  uses  it,  as  here,  to  signify  a  part,  ox  portion] 
usually  a  small  portion.  r>     j       ^      ,      ^    vvun, 

A  royal  merchant  is  in  contrast  with  the  "this  poor  mer- 
chant s  flesh  of  the  sixth  preceding  line  rather  than  "a  compU- 
mentary  phrase,  to  indicate  the  wealth  and  social  standinf?  of 
Antomo,    as  some  explain  it.     With  the  phrase  compare  our  own 

Merchant  prmce  " ;  though  the  Duke  employs  the  expression  more 
literally,  many  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of  Italy  being  engaged  in 
commerce,  as  the  Medici,  the  Grimaldi,  and  others.  It  is  probable 
that  Shakspeare  had  in  his  mind's  eye  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
successful  mercantile  manager  of  the  thrifty  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
partnership  from  which  he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Eoval 
Merchant,"  the  very  phrase  in  the  text.  ^ 

Stubborn  Turks  l^rould  be  a  natural  bugbear  of  the  wealthy 
Venetians,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Tartars  for  mercy  and  mild- 
ness has  never  stood  very  high. 

A  gentle  answer.-The  "  Clarendon  Press  "  edition  suspects 
that  we  have  here  a  pun  on  the  word  Gentile;  but  notwithstanding 
bhakspeare  s  propensity  to  this  species  of  wit,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  he  had  far  too  sound  a  judgment  to  put  in  the  Duke's 
mouth  a  word  that  would  so  greatly  exasperate  the  Jew.  Hatred 
or  the  Gentiles  and  aU  their  ways  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  features  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  and  the  Duke  is  too 
anxiously  looking  for  any  signs  of  relenting  to  dream  of  irritating 
ms  temper  by  untimely  punning  on  such  a  dangerous  eubiect 

Bion,  have  informed  yoit.'""  "^"^^     ^"^  "^""^  *^^"""^  "^  P^««- 
Sabbath.— In  Heyee'  quarto  (1600)  the  reading  is  Sahaoth; 
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the  two  words  have  been  ifrequently  confounded,  and  even  by  such 
authors  as  Bacon,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Claren- 
don edition  accuses  Spenser  also  of  falling  into  the  same  error,  in 

"  All  shall  rest  eternally 
With  him  that  ia  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight "  (called); 

but  Spenser  may  have  meant  the  title  given  in  Eom.  IX.  29.,  the 
reference  being  to  the  all  in  the  preceding  line  rather  than  to  the 
word  rest  Sabbath  =  Heb.  shabdth  —  rest ;  Sabaoth  =  Heb. 
tsebddth  =  armies,  hosts. 

Your  charter  and  freedom. — This  passage  may  mean 
either,  (a)  let  the  danger  rest  on  your  national  Constitution,  which 
professes  to  secure  your  city's  freedom  equally  to  all,  to  aliens  as 
to  citizens,  i.e.,  if  you  deny  me  justice,  foreigners  wiU  lose  faith  in 
your  professions  and  Venice  will  lose  her  trading  supremacy  ;  or, 
(6)  let  the  danger  rest  on  the  charter,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
your  city  is  secured,  and  which  may  be  revoked  if  you  do  me  wrong. 
But  we  know  nothing  of  such  a  charter,  and  so  the  first  interpreta- 
tion (a)  is  to  be  preferred. 

Carrion  fle§li. — Low  Lat.  caronia,  Lat.  caro  =  flesh.  The 
flesh  is  redundant,  since  carrion  means  putrefying  flesh. 

Ducat§. — Lat.  ducatus,  so  named  from  the  legend,  or  inscrip- 
tion, on  it  : — "  Sit  tibi,  Christo,  datus,  quem  tu  regis,  iste 
ducatiis;*^  of.  the  English  sovereign.     Its  value  was  about  $1.53. 

p.  42.  But,  say,  it  i§  mj  humor. — How  would  the  omission 
of  the  commas  change  the  meaning  ?  In  humor  we  have  a  lingering 
trace  of  the  old  medical  theory  that  a  man's  disposition  depended 
on  tlie  humors,  or  moistures,  in  his  body. 

To  have  it  ban'd. — Al.  baned,  i.  e.  poisoned  with  ratsbane. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not.— The  omission  of  the  re- 
lative in  such  cases  as  this  was  common  formerly,  though  no  longer 
permitted.    What  is  the  present  usage  ? 

Gapinis^  pig — may  be  either  a  living  pig  or  a  dead  one, — most 
probably  the  latter.  It  was,  and  still  is,  customary  to  serve  up  a 
boar's  head  with  an  apple  or  a  lemon  in  the  open,  gaping  mouth. 

Cannot  contain  tiiemNeives  ;  for  affection,  &c.— 
As  the  passage  stands  in  the  text  it  means  that  affection  [i.  e.  the 
way  in  which  we  are  affected),  the  master  of  passion,  or  emotion, 
sways  it  according  to  its  likes  or  hatreds.  This  is  the  common 
reading  of  the  modern  texts,  but  does  not  seem  to  make  very  good 
sense  :  how,  for  example,  is  affection  the  master  of  passion  ?  and 
to  what  does  the  second  it  refer  ?    The  old  reading  is  better  :— 


"  Cannot  contain  themselves  for  affection. 
Masters  of  paasion  away  it  to  Uie  uiyod," 
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^'•for  affection,"  i,  e,  becai^se  of  the  wa^  in  which  they  are  affected  ; 
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masters  of  passion  (whether  things  or  persons)  sway  it  in  accord- 
ance with  its  predisposition  to  liking  or  hatred. 
Cannot  abide  =  cannot  ewdwre,— stiU  used  provincially  in 

this  sense.  "^ 

A  woollen  bHfipitipc.— This  is  the  old  reading,  and  is  nsuaUy 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  customary  to  keep  the  bagpipi 
m  a  woollen  case  ;  but  it  is  not  the  sight  of  the  case  that  produces 
the  unpleasant  effect,  it  is  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,— that  "sings 
1  the  nose."  Various  amendments  h..ve  been  proposed,— swjoKew, 
bollen  {=  swollen),  wooden,  and,  last  and  best  of  aU,  waullnir, 
the  reading  now  generally  adopted. 

Of  force— of  necessity.     Analyse  this  sentence. 

Wor  I  will  not.— Double  negatives  are  common  in  Shak- 
speare  ;  cf.  below,— 

,  "forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops  and  to  make  no  noise." 

Current  of  llie  cruelty— persistent  and  unchanging  course. 

I  am  viot  bound,  Ac, -Point  out  the  most  emphatic  word 
in  this  hne.  The  first  quarto  reads  "  answers  "  ;  but  the  meaning 
IS  the  same.  "*^^5 

JSo  ^«f«  fl"  wjt^- J5«Jew.-TalI<,converse,  argue,  reason. 

The  main  Hood.-The  word  main  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
land,  cf.  mainland  ;  but  it  is  generally  used  of  the  ocean,  either 
Tb  ft  d^'here  '^'*"''  """^  ^  ^  adjective  qualifying  some  such  noun 

p.  43.    With  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency,  Ac  - 

With  such  speedy  and  direct  action  as  may  be  seemly  let  me 
receive  sentence,  &c.  "^  iv»  ^"^  »"« 

Mti^H^n^ffrr*""**?  *'"^®'  &c.-Slavery  was  a  common  in- 
rf  Fn^^^^^^^^        ^'"^'  ^^  ««^ti^^ed  to  be  so  throughout  the  South 

IX'To^rnr  r«nr«-r  Ind'er  *-  »•""*  =  -^-^- 

ou'r  mtd^ ^h'lr*"''-'"  ^  ^^^"^^^  «^-«  -  ^-«  ^-^  bought, 

f rn''*!u  ""*""  7""*'  '"^  '^^'^  ^  ^  onomatopoetic  word,  derived 
from  the  sound  of  bloinng,  as  if  in  disgust  u^nvea 

thf  T?,?t"  '?i^  power,  &c.-i.e.,  by  virtue  of  my  power.     Not«  that 

helnk^lv  w^f ''"'V^^^^f  *^"  ""^*  °'  ^  o4  resources,  and  is 
helplessly  w^tmg  for  Bellano  Determine=to  settle,  to  decide. 
wo?d.         *^P"»P*>'— Chve  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this 

To  cut   the  fnrrAttnwA     JKr«        A^„i.i ....-, 

(s^note  on  p.  7),  If  the  reading  in  the  text  be  retained, /or/e*ir« 
must  be  scanned  as  ft  dissyllable,  /  ►*'*fo 
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Wot  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  &c.— What  figure  ol 
Bpeech  is  this  ?    Of .  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  6.  ^ 

"  Thou  had'at  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. ' 

The  same  pun  is  found  in  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  I.,  So.  1. 

Hangmau'e  axe. — Shakspeare  repeatedly  uses  the  word 
hangman  for  executioner. 

And  for  thy  life,  &c=for  allowing  thee  to  Uve,  for  not  put- 
ting thee  to  death. 

Pythagorai  was  bom  at  the  island  of  Samos,  about  600  B.C., 
his  father  being  a  Phcenicisin  or  Pelasgian  merchant.  He  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  or  '  transmigration  of  souls '  into 
other  bodies.  He  also  enjoined  the  practice  of  kindness  to  animals, 
and  forbade  the  use  of  meat  as  food.  He  settled  at  Croton  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  from  which  centre  his  doctrines  spread  rapidly 
through  Magna  Grsecia. 

Who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter,  Ac.— If  the  comma 
be  retained  aft^r  who  we  have  an  instance  of  anacoluthon,  who 
being  a  subject  without  any  verb  to  follow.  The  common  reading 
omits  the  comma,  making  who  nom.  abs.  For  =  because  of. 
Fleet — another  form  of  flit,  flee,  etc. 

Starv'd  and  ravenous.— Starve,  A.S.  steorfan,  originally 
meant  to  die,  but  was  afterward  restricted  to  dying  of  cold  or  hun- 
ger. What  is  its  present  meaning  ?  Ravenous,  Fr.  ravine,  Lat. 
rapma==plunclf^r:  cf.  rapine,  ravine. 

To  speak  no  loud.— Gerundial  infinitive=in  speaking  so 
loudly. 

To  cureless  ruin,  the  text  of  the  quartos;  the  folios  have 
endless. 

p.  45.  Oo  give  him,  &e.— This  use  of  go  foUowed  by 
another  imperative  is  common  :  go  and  conduct  him  courteously. 

To  fill  up  =to  fulfil.  L.et  his  lack  of  years==let  not  his 
youth  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  reverend  estimation, — double 
negative. 

You  are  welcome.— Fou  are  is  here  a  monosyllable. 

Throughly  is  the  same  word  as  thoroughly=taajj  com- 
pletely. 

p.  46.  Yet  In  such  rule,  &c.=yet  so  strictly  in  conformity 
with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  court.  Impugn,  assail, 
lit.  fight  against. 

Within  his  danger  here  means  in  danger  of  losing  your  life 
at  his  hands  :   the  phrase  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare  elsewhere 
to  mean  in  one's  debt,  and  nossikilv  ihia  maxr  ho  flia  maoni-nniyr^^^ 
tnougn  It  scarcely  seems  strong  enough. 

The   quality  of  mercy.— Commit  this   justly  celebrated 
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speech  to  memoi^.  The  word  mercy  is  in  apposition  with  quality, 
the  prep,  of  showing  the  appositional  relation  between  the  other 
two  words  ;  cf .  month  of  January,  city  of  Borne,  &o. ;  the  of  may, 
however,  indicate  an  adjectival  relation  between  the  words ;  the 
important  point  is  that  it  does  not  express  a  possessive  relation. 
Stralzi'd,  forced,  exhibited  by  compulsion;  an  explanation  of  her 
previous  use  of  the  term  must,  which  she  tad  used  in  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  but  which  Shylock  had  purposely  misconstrued 
in  its  legal  sense. 

It  droppctb,  dkc. — With  this  sentiment  compare  the  Hymn 
On  the  Nativity,  stanza  15,  High  School  Header,  p.  72,  where  Mil- 
ton represents  Mercy  coming  down  from  heaven,  "  With  radiant 
feet  the  tissu'd  clouds  down  steering";  cf.  also,  Eccles.  XXXV,  20. 
"Mercy  is  seasonable  as  clouds  of  rain."  (Ecclesiasticvs  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  of  which  several  editions 
were  published  with  commentaries  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. ) 

Twice  bleis'd,  al.  blest,  endowed  with  two-fold  blessing, 
blessed  in  two  ways  ;  explained  in  the  following  line,  with  which 
cf.  Acts  XX.,  35.     "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

'Tig  mightiest  in  the  mighliest,  it  exists  in  the  greatest 
degree,  and  produces  its  greatest  effect  in  those  who  have  the  most 
power  to  inflict  pain  ;  or  His  mightiest  may  mean  "it  showy  to  the 
best  advantage."  Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote  the  second  *'  might- 
iest "  with  an  initial  capital,  meaning  God. 

The  attribute,  Ac,  the  sceptre,  attributed,  or  assigned,  to 
inspire  awe  and  indicate  majesty,  symbolizes  (shoTBiri),  &c. 

And  Earthly  power,  Ac.— Malone  quotes  Edward  III:— 

"  And  kings  approach  the  nearest  nnto  God 
By  giving  life  and  safety  unto  men." 

Show  likest  God'§. — Show  is  here  intransitive=appear  ;  in 
the  sixth  line  above  it  is  transitive.   §easons=tempers,  moderates. 

We  do  pray  for  mercy,  Ac— It  is  evident  that  Shak- 
speare had  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  view,  and  there  is  some  force  in 
Judge  Blackstone's  objection,  that  it  is  a  little  out  of  character  to 
refer  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Salvation,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  aware  that 
this  universal  prayer  is  a  compilation  from  the  ancient  prayer 
books  of  the  Jews,  or  that  he  had  in  mind  the  passage  in  Eccles. 
XX V 111.,  2,  with  which  Shylock  would  have  been  familiar:  "  For- 
give thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he  bath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall 
thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  thee  when  thou  pray  est. '  *  Portia,  however, 
should  not  be  expected  to  stick  to  the  strictly  legal,  unemotioual 
letter  of  her  text  as  closely  m  Judge  Blackstone  might  have  done. 
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If  thou  foIIow=rigidly  insist  upon.  CouU.— The  foUos 
read  course,  which  does  not  make  good  sense, 

P.  47.  Malice  beari  down  truth=-hatied  overcomes 
honesty. 

A  Daniel,  &e.— Another  instance  of  Shylock's  intimate  an- 
quamtance  with  the  Apocrypha,  the  aUusion  being  to  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  who  had  been  falsely  accused  by^  two  elders  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  "  The  Lord  raised  up  the  holy  spirit  of  a  youn« 
youth,  whose  name  was  Daniel "  (45)  ;  and  by  his  acutenis  her 
innocence  was  established  and  her  life  saved. 

^u**''''^*''''  *''®'®'*  thrice  thy  money,  Ac.  Because  of 
the  word  thrice  here,  some  commentators  would  read  thrice  for 
twice  in  the  second  line  of  Baasanio's  speech  above:  to  which  it  is 
rephed  that  though  twice  may  be  a  misprint  yet  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  IS  so,  for  Shakspeare  was  not  over  careful  in  small  matters  of 
arithmetical  detail.  A  much  better  reason  for  retaining  the  present 
readings  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  earnestness  of  Portia's  own 
desire  to  have  the  claim  settled  by  a  money  payment  (see  introduc- 
tory note,  above) ;  she  sees  that  Bassanio's  specific  ofFer  of  twice 
the  amount  is  not  enough  to  arouse  the  Jew's  avarice,  and  she  now 
proposes  tJirice  the  amount  as  though  she  had  understood  that  to 
be  the  sum  tendered  by  Bassanio. 

Thii  bond  i§  forfeit,  a  shortened  form  of  forfeited  So 
in  a  former  passage  in  this  play,  he  uses  fraught  for  freighted- 
see  also  "  are  confiscate; "  the  usage  was  not  uncommon. 

p.  48.  Moit  heartily,  &c.~Antonio  is  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  terrible  stram  upon  his  nerves,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
he  should  be  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  harrowing  suspense  and 
learn  the  worst  at  once. 

Hath  ftill  relation  to  the  penalty.— The  intention  and 
meanmg  of  the  law  applies  fully  to  this,  as  weU  as  to  any  other 
penalty  specified  in  the  contract—recognizes  fully  that  this  penalty 
is  due  and  must  be  paid. 

More  elder.— Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  were 
common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  later,  thus  we  have  « Most 
Highest "  several  times  in  the  Psalms. 

Those  are  the  very  words,  the  exact,  precise  words,  Lat. 
verus. 

Balance.— This  is  the  more  usual  plural  form  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  though  balances  is  also  found.     See  Index. 

Have  by  some  suryeon,  &c.— Have  some  surgeon  on 
hand  at  your  expense,  lest  he  do  bleed,  &c.,  the  folios  have  "  should 

=s 7  —  — 'J  -••-..  ,t£,.v.j,^ii  vrj.  iiiivf  v/ivioi  iwiiii  ctivrtir- 

geon,  one  who  cures  diseases  by  an  operation,  Gr.  x^Jpovpyoi^ 
from  x^ifl  epyov,  lit,  one  who  works  with  the  hand,  i.e.  skilful. 
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Fnre  you  well.— A.S.  fardn,  to  go,  to  succeed,  to  be  pros- 
perous. Byron,  among  others,  uses  the  word  impersonally  with 
dative  object,  as  in  '^  Fare  thee  well." 

It  1§  still  her  use,  it  is  ever  her  wont,  or  custom,  meanings 
very  common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  for  still  and  use. 

or  such  a  misery. — This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio 
(1632);  the  quartos  and  first  folio  (1623)  omit  the  a,  thus,  "of 
such  misery,"  where  the  accent  would  have  to  be  on  the  second 
syllable,  misery.  Other  readings  are : — "Of  such  like  misery," 
and  "  of  searching  misery." 

p.  49.  Speak  mc  foir,  A;c. — The  usual  meaning  of  "speak 
me  fair,"  is  "  speak  fairly  to  me  ; "  but  here  it  means  "  speak  well 
of  me  after  my  death."  Another  interpretation  has  been  sugges- 
ted, making  "  in  death  "  depend  on  "  fair  " — i.e.  "  describe  me  as 
acting  fairly  at  my  execution,"  ''  tell  the  world  that  I  died  like  a 
man,"  but  this  is  surely  far-fetched. 

Had  not  once  a  loTe. — So  the  old  copies  have  it.  But 
Shakspeare  nowhere  else  uses  love  as  equivalent  to  friend,  a  sense 
in  which  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  "  lover,"  the  reading  of  most 
modem  editions.  "  Lover, '  would  of  course  be  scanned  as  a  mono- 
syllable. Repent  not.  Al.  "  repent  but ; "  either  of  the  read- 
ings makes  good  sense. 

To  cut  but  deep  enougii.-  Note  the  position  of  the  "  but," 
and  arrange  the  words  according  to  our  present  usage. 

Instantly,  with  all  my  !jeart. — ^Instantly  =  *  presently  ; ' 
which,  indeed,  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto.  "  With  all  my 
heart," — a  somewhat  grim  pleasantry  ;  Antonio  intends  his  words 
to  be  taken  not  only  in  the  usual  metaphorical  sense  =  most  will- 
ingly, but  also  in  the  strictly  literal  sense  =  with  all  the  blood  of 
my  heart. 

IVhlch  is  as  dear,  A;c. — ^In  Shakspeare's  time  which  had 
not  yet  been  definitely  assigned  to  the  post  of  a  neuter,  and  was 
indifferently  used  of  persons  and  things  ;  nor  was  who  always  re- 
stricted to  persons  ;  e.g.  in  this  play  we  have,  referring  to  the  cas- 
kets, "  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears." 

These  be  the,  &c  — Be,  A.S.  heon,  is  an  old  form  of  the  in- 
dicative, existing  alongside  of  the  other,  and  now  more  common 
form  am,  &c. ;  it  is  very  common  in  Shakspeare,  at  least  in  the  first 
sing,  and  third  plu. 

Barrabas,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  was  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Bdrabas  is  the  name 
of  the  principal  character  in  Marlowe's  Rich  Jew  of  Malta. 

m.  sSFssie  ieBsteiSCC  -Note  tho  accont  \  and  observe  that  the 
line  has  a  syllable  over  at  the  end, — ^that  is,  it  is  hypermete'*';  or 
hypercatalectic. 
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Tarry  a  Ilttle.—Shylook  has  now  reached  the  point  at  which 
further  effort  to  induce  hun  to  act  humanely  would  be  weakness  ; 
everything  conceivable  has  been  done  to  shake  his  malignant  pur- 
pose ;  Bassanio,  Gratiano,  and  the  Duke  have  tried  in  vain  ;  Por- 
tia has  appealed  to  his  compassion,  to  his  avarice,  to  both  of  these 
together,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  From  firct  to  Lvjt  me  Jew  stands 
firmly  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  his  malignity  seems  only  to 
grow  deeper  and  darker  at  each  appeal,  and  as  he  nears  the  con- 
summation of  his  revenge  his  exultation  breaks  out  in  triumphant 
malice,  deep,  deadly,  devihsh.  We  feel  that  poetic  justice  demands 
the  suppression  of  such  an  evil  power,  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
"  to  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will." 

Jot  of  Blood,— Jb^  =  iota,  Gr.,  idora,  the  name  of  {i)  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Greek,  as  ydd  was  of  the  smallest  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet ;  hence  =  a  very  small  quantity. 

p.  50.  In  the  cutting  It.— The  usual  construction  is  either 
to  omit  the  the,  or  to  insert  of  after  the  gerund  or  verbal  noun. 

This  is  the  "legal  quibble"  of  the  commentators  ;  but  there  is 
really  no  quibble  at  all.  Shylock  had  "  dearly  bought "  his  pound 
of  flesh,  and  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  Portia,  fully  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  contract ;  "  caveat  emptor  "  is  a  well-known  maxim 
of  jurisprudence,  and  it  was  the  Jew's  business  to  take  care  how 
he  was  to  enforce  his  contract  without  violating  any  other  law. 
The  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so  brought  the  whole  transaction 
Avithin  the  class  of  contracts  for  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act, 
which  are,  pe'*'  ae,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning  ;  but  this  is 
not  by  Portia's  contrivance,  nor  by  any  ingenuity  of  hers  in 
legal  quibbles,  and  her  refusal  to  avail  herself  of  the  technical  plea 
of  illegality,  shows  how  cleariy  she  had  apprehended  the  real 
strength  of  Antonio's  legal  positition  as  explained  to  her  by  her 
cousin  Bellario,  pnd  also  how  earnestly  she  had  desired  to  have  her 
husband's  honor  cleared  by  a  full  money  payment.  But  now  her 
sense  of  justice  and  all  the  other  lofty  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart  rise  in  revolt  against  the  determined  malignity  of  the  Jew, 
and  shp  resolves  to  let  him  have  "justice  and  his  bond"  ;  hence- 
forth she  will  not  listen  to  the  proposal  for  a  money  settlement, 
which,  her  fine  intuition  tells  her,  would  be  the  gratifying  of  the 
Jews'  avarice  rather  than  the  redemption  of  the  honor  of  her  hus- 
band and  Antonio. 

Just  a  Pound,  =  "  a  just  pound,"  as  we  have  it  in  the  next 
line,  i.  e.  an  exact  pound.  A.  S.  pund,  Lat.  pondo,  of.  ponduSf 
pendo. 

Be  It  but  80  much. — ^Here  *  be  it '  is  to  be  scanned  as  a 
monosyllable.  The  folios  read  "  be  it  so  much."  Parse  but.  Sub- 
stance =  amount. 
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Scruple.  How  much  is  a  scruple  f  Lat.  scruptdus,  a  small 
stone,  dim.  of  scrupua.  From  the  meaning  '  a  small  stone  in  one's 
shoe'  comes  its  metaphorical  use,  thus,  =  annoyance,  difficulty, 
doubt,  reluctance  to  act. 

I  liaire  thee  on  the  hip,  =  have  thee  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  language  of  the  wrestling  school  ; 
others  interpret  it,  not  so  well,  to  refer  to  hunting, — an  animal 
caught  by  the  hip  being  at  a  disadvantage. 

p.  51.  Shall  I  not  have  barely,  &c.--Shall  1  not  have 
even  my  principal,  without  any  addition  for  interest  or  other  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  so  taken.— Al.  "  taken  so  "  ;  to  be,  even  at  that,  taken 
at  thy  peril. 

AKuln§t  an  alien.— Lat.  alienus,  a  foreigner.  A  trisyllable 
here,  now  usually  a  dissyllable. 

Doth  contrive.— Plot,  conspire.  So  in  Julius  Ccesarwe  have 
"  The  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive,"  II.,  3. 

Coffer  is  a  doublet,  that  is,  a  secondary  form,  of  coffin,  Lat. 
cophinus,  Greek  HO(pivo<;^  a  basket,  a  case. 

Dangler  formerly— rehears'd.— This  is  the  reading  of  tho 
old  copies,  and  is  perfectly  clear,  though  not  so  forcible  as  Han- 
mer's  reading,  "formally  "  ;  i.  e.,  according  to  legal  form. 

For  half  thy  wealth.— Concerning,  regarding  ;  so,  below, 
'^for  the  State,  etc,"  as  far  as  the  sentence  concerns  the  state,  not 
as  it  affects  Antouio. 

May  drive  Into  a  fine.— HumiHty  may  induce  me  to  reduce 
to  a  fine. 

p.  52.  Quit  the  flue  for.— Eemit  the  fine  as  far  as  it  touches 
one-half  ;  not  =  on  receipt  of. 

Two  things  provided,  nom.  abs.;  two  things,  the  one,  "that 
he^  become  a  Christian,"  the  other,  "  that  he  do  record  a  gift,"  &g. 
A  ^^**  Sod-fathers— ten  more,  so  as  to  make  twelve  jurors. 
An  old  and  common  joke  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Ben.  Johnson  has 
it, — "  Your  gfod-fathers-in-law." 

Desire  your  Oraee  of  pardon.  Introat  your  Grace  for 
pardon. 

I  am  sorry. — "I  am  "  is  to  be  scanned  as  a  monosvllable. 
Gratify  =  requite,  recompense. 
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LORD  BACON.  -1561-162(). 

Op  Boldness,  From  Essays.— Extract  IV.,  page  53. 

Blograpliloal  §ketch. — Fbanois  Bacon,  the  yoimgeHt  eon 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, January  22nd.,  1561,  and  even  in  his  earliest  years  began  to 
display  the  intellectual  ability  and  courtly  sycophancy  by  which 
he  continued  to  be  so  markedly  distinguished  all  his  life  ;  when 
asked  one  day  by  Queen  Elizabeth  how  old  he  was,  the  precoci- 
ous courtier  replied,  "  Just  two  years  younger  than  youi  Majesty's 
most  happy  re'gn," — a  piece  of  flattery  j»rhich,  combined  with  his  un- 
doubted genius,  won  for  him  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  playful  title  of  her  "  young  lord  keeper."  His  mother,  u 
woman  of  rare  piety  and  accomplishments,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthohy  Cook,  (another  of  whose  daughters,  Mildred,  was  mar- 
ried to  Cecil,  the  great  lord  Burleigh,)  and  the  early  studies  of  the 
future  chancellor  seem  to  have  been  dfrected  by  her  till  he  reached 
the  age  of  twelve.-  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  ardor  and  ability  that,  in  spite  of 
his  extreme  youth,  he  not  only  became  proficient  in  the  sciences  as 
they  were  then  and  there  taught  but  was  able  to  question  the  value 
of  the  cast-iron  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  even  to  enter  on  the 
process  of  mental  incubation  from  which  he  subsequently  evolved 
the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  nobly  enunciated  in  his 
Novum  Organon  and  other  treatises  of  his  later  years.  On  leav- 
ing the  university,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Franco  in  the  train 
of  the  ambassador.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  Here  he  became  a  close 
observer  of  the  political  signs  of  the  times,  watching  with  intense 
interest  the  preparations  of  the  Huguenots  and  Catholics  for  their 
coming  struggle,  and  collecting  such  information  as  he  was  able 
about  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  treatise  On  the 
state  of  Europe,  a  masterpiece  of  inductive  reasoning  absolutely  i 
marvellous  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  nineteen.  On  his  father's  death, 
1579,  he  naturally  expected  that  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  would 
do  something  to  advance  his  interests  ;  but  Burleigh  was  selfishly 
engrossed  in  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  son,  Eobert 
Cecil,  and  dreaded  the  rivalry  of  his  richly  endowed  young  kins- 
man. He  not  only  gave  him  no  help,  but  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  thwart  and  hinder 
his  advancement.  In  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  | 
energy  and  ability  soon  brought  him  clients  and  reputation  ;  the  '< 
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7.^  page  53. 
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mean  jealousy  of  Burleigh  and  Cecil.,  however,  retarded  his  nro 
^ress,  and  it  was  not  till  1590  that  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Coun-' 
sel,  Extraordmary.     But  if  the  Cecils  were  hostile,  their  rival  Z 
munificent  but  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex,  tried  to  make  amend"by  pi^ 
sentmg  the  young  lawyer  with  "  Twickenham  Park,"  and  bv  We 
other  acts  of  kmdness  and  disinterested  friendship.      One*  v-ould 
msh  that  the  story  could  stop  here,  for  the  subsequent  reliSs 
between  Bacon  and  his  generous  patron  reflect  nothing  on  the  fc^ 
mer  but  the  everiastmg  infamy  of  having  been  guilty  of  as  black 
ingratitude  as  the  world  ever  witne8sed,--fully  justifyL  Pope's 
memorable  description  of  him  as  '  ^  J      "^"^8  ^  ope  s 

"The  wisest,  brightest,  meanett  of  mankind." 

of  ^«*^n^^^r^  and  downfall  of  Essex,  Bacon  was  not  onl^  one 
of  the  most  active  of  his  assailants,  but  even  after  his  death  ^ 
memory  was  assailed  and  blackened  by  his  former  protei?e  wl^ 
attempted  afterwards  to  justify  a  conduct  of  which  evL  he  seem!  to 
have  been  ashamed,  by  declaring  that  he  had  only  looked  uno^ 
himself  m  the  hght  of  a  secretar|,  recording  suchp^rtic^^  X 
had  been  furnished  with  and  ordered  to  report.  Meanne^^^ 
deed  a  marked  characteristic  of  Bacon,  aggravated  too  by  the  f^t 
that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  right,  though  he  hTd  not  the 
necessary  strength  of  moral  fibre  to  foUow'  it.  £  meanly  bu  ^ 
siduously  and  adroitly  paid  court  to  the  corrupt  fav.ritZf  Jam^, 

bn  S    m^T'^^'^^r  ™  T^^^gly  rapid     He  was  knighTed 
fn  1603  ;  made  King's  Counsel  m  1604  ;  Solicitor  General  in  1607 

nf  r^iefsT^  "^  l^^J^  l^""'^  ^^^''  «'  ^^«  «^««t  Seal  Z 1617  ;' 
nd  m  1618  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  profession  by  beinJ 
worn  m  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.^  Shortly  after  t^k^ 
mg  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  he  was  elevated  to  the  pe^era^e^th 
fche  title  of  Lord  Bacon,  baron  of  Verulam  ;  and  in  1620  he  wr« 
breated  discount  St.  Albans.     (The  ancient,  Eor^n  name  of  gt 
^Ibans  was  Verulammra. )     This  was  the  culminating  S  of  ^ 
bareer,  which  was  henceforth  branded  with  weU-desefved  infeiT 
&e  owed  so  much  of  his  advancement  to  the  unprincipbd  vS" 
^uke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  weakly  allowed  Mmself  to  become  a 
,iere  tool  in  the  hands  of  that  profligate  minion  ;  he  a^coSlv 
prostituted  his  high  position  both  as  Lord  Keeper  S  as  TnS 
Chancellor  to  the  will  of  the  King's  favorite  and  to  hi^o.^  r^pa 

E'raStCV  T^'  ^^°^^^'^  «^^  corruption  s^TagS 
Wea^wHH.n  ?'  ?S^T?y«f  atrialbyimpeachmeKe 
omnl^  Tf  f  ^'^^^^^^^P^  «f  ^^  guilt,  and  threw  Wmself  on  the 
TlT^^l."^.  ^  P«^?'  ^1^«!«  «rder  he  had  disgraced.  hT  ! 
■^.=^.^  xxum  court,  aepnved  of  aU  offices,  declared  incapable  J 
ber  agam  servmg  his  king  or  country  in  any  ^ubKpadt;' 
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fined  forty  thousand  pounda  (an  enormous  sum  in  thoHW  days), 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  K  ing's  pleasure.  The  good 
nature  of  the  sovereign,  whose  trust  he  had  betrayed,  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  sentoaco  very  considerably  ;  but  Bacon's  public 
career  waa  over,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  to  the  society  of  the  warm  friends  whom  adver- 
sity and  disgrace  could  not  banish  from  hie  side.  His  base  ingra- 
titude to  Essex  did  not  entitle  him  to  such  fidelity  ;  but  taking  his 
natural  weakness  into  account  one  cannot  help  feeling  glad  that 
the  declining  years  of  the  father  of  modem  philosophy  were  solace<l 
by  the  companionship  and  friendship  of  such  men  as  "  rare  Ben 
Jonson."  The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  his  early 
biographers,  and  is  variously  stated  by  later  writers;  who  are,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  the  father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  himself 
fell  a  victii-^  to  experiment.  According  to  one  account  : — being 
desirous  *  testing  the  value  of  a  theory  he  held  as  to  the  antisep- 
tic propf .  tieb  ^'  enow,  he,  one  very  cold  day  in  spring,  when  out 
driving  near  Higngate,  purchased  a  fowl  and  with  his  own  hands 
stuffed  it  with  snow  ;  this  brought  on  a  sudden  chill,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  died  on  Easter-day,  1626.  Another  account 
states  that  as  he  was  trying  an  experiment  in  his  laboratory  the 
retort  he  was  using  burst,  parts  of  it  striking  him  on  the  head  and 
stomach,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

To  estimate  his  genius  aright,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
discoveries  which  introduced  a  new  method  into  the  study  of  science ; 
the  speculations  by  which  he  founded  an  entirely  new  system  of 
philosophy  ;  and  the  erudite  papers,  essays,  pamphlets,  and  books 
in  which  he  gave  his  new  methods  to  the  world,  were  all  of  them 
the  mere  amusements  of  his  leisure,  the  work  of  odd  moments 
snatched  from  the  serious  business  of  his  life — from  his  multifar- 
ious duties  as  lawyer,  diplomatiBfc,  courtier,  parliamentary  leader 
and  orator,  chancellor,  and  member  of  the  council.  How  much  better 
it  would  have  been  for  his  fame,  how  much  better  for  the  world  of 
science  and  literature,  had  he  made  study  the  business  of  his  life, 
«ind  left  practical  politics  to  men  of  a  robuster  moral  constitution! 
The  greatest  of  original  thinkers,  he  was  nevertheless  unrivalled 
for  the  extent  of  his  accomplishments  and  acquirements.  It  is 
his  great  merit  tha  '>e  freed  the  human  intellect  from  the  shackles 
of  mere  authority,  ti  u  in  lieu  of  dogmatism  he  laid  down  a  system- 
atic method  for  prosecuting  philosophical  investigations,  and  that  he 
established  experiment  as  the  only  true  basis  for  the  pursuit  of  phy- 
sical research. 

In  our  own  day,  a  feAv  sensation-mongers  have  started  (or  revived) 
the  theory  thtuBacon  is  the  real  author  of  the  plays  commonly 
attributed  to  Shakspeare,  but  that  he  got  Shakspeare  to  father 
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them,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  be  asaooiated  in  the  public  mind 
with  a  profeaaion  regarded  as  degraded  if  not  infamous.  Spaoe 
will  not  admit  of  a  full  statement  of  the  arguments  (?)  in  favor  of 
this  theory,  and  will  cfoly  allow  a  very  brief  reply  :— - 

1.  It  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  profession  of 
an  actor  or  playwnght  involved  any  such  infamy.  Shakspearo 
^r  instance,  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Southampton! 
Essex,  and  others  of  even  higher  estate  ;  Ber-  Jonson  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Bacon  and  many  other  peers  ;  consequentlv 
there  was  no  such  reason  as  is  assumed  for  Bacon's  concealment  of 
an  authorship  of  which  he  would  have  been  only  too  proud,  could 

fl  ^rTqfTrir^  T^'"^^  '^T  ^  '^'      ^"^  °'  ^  ^gh  birth  as  his 

(Liord  Stirling,  for  inHtHuoe,)  were  proud  of  being  ranked  amonir 
the  dramatists,  or  plny-wrights,  of  the  time.  ^ 

2.  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  intimate  with 
Shakspeare,  though  his  mtimacy  with  Ben  Jonson  was  very  close 
jmd  cordial ;  so  that  if  Bacon  had  wished  to  procure  a  piitative 
father  for  any  dramatic  offspring  of  his  Muse  he  would  have  been 
much  more  bkely  to  choose  Ben  Jonson  than  Shakspeare 

6.  No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  such  a  connection  betwe 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  lived  on  terms  of 
close  fnendship  with  each  of  the  parties  and  must  have  knowp  of 
It  If  any  such  connection  had  existed. 

4.  Bacon  wrote  poetry,  but  it  was  of  the  kind  which,  it  is  said, 
neither  gods  nor  men  are  willing  to  endure.  There  occur  certainl^ 
£i^f  w  "^^7  :?»«''«"«  ^^^  and  some  passages  of  great 
S^S^  J'L^.ST^^^  *^  t""^^^  ^^^  «'  Ben  Jonson  had  a|(^ 
tt^  >^  "^t  *^^  P^^"«*^«°  of  tl^e  vigor  and  the  beauty  ;  at  aU 

th!f  qv.17'''^^  "^^i""^  ""^'^  "^'•°^»  P'*^^  ^  i^d«o«  one  to  believe 
that  Shakspeare's  plays  were  written  by  the  poet  (  ?)  who  wrote 

rjy,    .       ,      ^,  "  The  great  leviathan 

Ihrtt  makes  the  seas  to  seethe  like  boilingpan* 

l^J'Li  ^"^^^  ^  *  ^^-^^  ^'  <^«  •    There  are,  of  |  course, 
many  other  stronger  arguments  that  might  be  urged  against  thi^ 

nirr'rr^  ""^  absurd  theories  ;  b^ut  even  Jese  afe  enough 
to  show  ita  utter  improbability  on  merely  general  oonsideratioSs. 


OF  BOLDNESS. 

iJ^lu^^T^  requires  neither  introduction  nor  explar.ation,  but 
the  subject  matter  wiU  afford  abundant  food  for  thought ;  and 
this  pregnant  suggestiven^se  iB  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  Esaaya, 
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mid,  indeea,  of  all  he  ever  wrote.  Study  the  essay  carefully,  and 
re-writo  it  from  memory,  iu  your  own  languugo. 

Action, — ^i.  e.  '  gesticulation.'  Bacon  gives  the  common  rend- 
erino-  ;  and  probably  to  the  end  of  time  men  will  quote  Demos- 
thenes as  authority  for  the  absurd  statement  that  '  action  '  is  the 
beguuiing,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  oratory.  The  word  used 
by  him  is  uiV7}6i'i  and  his  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  meaning 
he  attaches  to  the  verb  Miyt:oD^  ivom  which  the  noun  is  derived  ; 
this  he  employs  to  mean  '  to  agitate,'  '  to  put  in  a  pjissiou,'  as  in 
TiXVTa  Hivsi,  ravta  t=/C)r;/(jzK  dvOpwrtovi;  hence,  his  answer 
was  not  "  action"  or  "  motion,"  but  rather  "  passion"  or  "  emotion," 
thus  af^reeing  with  the  well-known  cancm  of  Horace,  "If  yon  wish 
me  to  weep,  you  must  first  shed  tears  yourself." 

Fooli>$li  part— i«  taken,  i.  o.  is  captivated.  Note  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  between  pdrt  and  jjfirts. 

Fascinate,       to  bewitch.     Lat.  fdscino,  Gk.  fi(x6Haivoi). 

Poi»niar  'states,     ^  States  governed  by  pc^pular  assemblies. 

]VIolintebaiil48,  charlatans,  (|uack-doctors.  Ital.  moutam- 
h'.mco;  montar'  in,  Iniaco       to  play  the  mountebank,  lit.  to  mount 

on  a  l)onch. 

IVIaliuiiiet,  or  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 
which  is  said  lo  nuuibiu- 1()0,{)1)(),000  followers  at  the  present  time, 
was  born  iu  Mecca,  Arabia,  A.l).  570.  When  twenty-tive  years  of 
age  he  married  Khadijah,  a  weaUhy  widow  ;  and  at  forty  he  began 
to  prochiim  the  basis  of  his  new  rehgiou  :  "  There  is  no  god  but 
Allah,  and  Mah(miet  is  his  prophet."  Aral)i;i  wa^j  at  that  time 
given  up  whoily  '.>  idolatry,  and  the  new  rehgion  with  its  insist- 
ence on  tiie  luiity  of  (rod  and  its  ()|)position  to  pantheism  and  idol- 
worship  was  bitterly  opposi'd  by  the  professors  of  that  which  it  was 
destined  to  KU])j)lant.  In  (522  Mahomet  was  obhged  to  lly  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  and  from  this,  llciiini,  or  FHglit,  the  Moslems 
=Hjmpu',e  their  time.  Hencel'oi-ward  the  spread  of  Islam  was 
rapid,  and  Arabia  was  con(piered  and  conv(M-ted  before  tlu^  death 
of  the  pro])het  in  iViS'l.  It  usihI  to  be  the  fashion  to  dommnce 
Mahomet  as  a  gross  imposto)-,  but  he  was  very  far  from  being  tliis  ; 
ho  was  a  religious  enthusiast,  a-  fanatic,  perhaps,  but  undoubtedly 
sincere  iu  his  beliefs,  which  were  on  tiio  whole  far  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Besides  the  belief  hi  his  own  jirophetic 
character  he  incuk-ated  the  following  six  articles  of  faith  : — 1.  Be- 
lief in  the  existence  o I  one  Supreim^  Being  ;  2.  In  angels  ;  3.  In 
divine  revelation  ;  4  In  the  ])ro])heis  ;  5.  In  the  r>\surrei.'ti(m  and 
day  of  judgiiient  ;  «>.  In  (to •V.'j  ;s!>.solut.<'  decroos  ;!iv.|  preilfsli nation 
of  good  and  evil.  He  also  specially  enjoined  Hvn  fuudameutal  points 
of  religious  observanceon  his  followers,  viz. :  1.  ^Vaslliugs  and  puri- 
fication ;  2.  I'rayer  flv(*  tiin<vs  daily  in  any  .lecenl  place,  but  ou 
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Friday  m  the  mosque  ;  3.  Fasting,  which  Maiiomot  declares  to  bo 
"the  gate  of  religion;"  4.  Alms-giving  (every  Moslem  who  is 
not  poor  must  give  one-fortieth  of  his  goods  to  the  poor);  5  The 
pilgnmage  to  Mecca  (^vithout  which  a  Moslem  "may  as  well  die 
a  Jew  or  a  Christian." ) 

rn'^*'"  ^'  ^^  ^°'  ^^•^"^^^-  Sliortened  from  o.t  do ;  cf.  at  go,  at  say. 
ihis  use  of  at  for  to  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  is  .still  found 
m  Icelandic  and  Swedish.  Cf.  Shakspearo's  31uch  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

Stale  at  clics§,  i.  e.  a  stale-mate,-— the  term,  employed  in 
chesK  to  denote  the  situation  when  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to 
move,  finds  that  he  cannot  make  any  move  without  puttiui?  his 


own  king  in  check. 


ROBERT  HERRICK.— 1591-1G74. 

To  Daffodils. —Extract  V.,  page  55. 

Blo|;ra]>]iical  Skctcli.— Robert  Hberick  was  born  in  Lou- 
don, m  1591  (the  date  given  in  the  High  School  Reader  appears 
to  be  a  misprint  );  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  his  in- 
dolence, natural  and  acquired,  prevented  him  from  gaining  the 
distinction  which  his  undoubted  abilities  ought  to  have  rendered 
easy  of  acquirement.  He  entered  the  church  and  settled  down  to 
the  easy  hfe  of  i  country  parson  in  Devonshire  ;  but,  such  politics 
as  he  had  being  of  the  royalist  stripe,  the  Long  Parhament  de- 
prived him  of  his  lixingj  and  he  came  up  to  London  where  he  pub- 
lished his  poems  imder  the  title  Hesperides,  or  Works  both  Human 
and  Divine.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  produc- 
mg  some  of  the  most  charming  pastoral,  amatory,  and  anacreontic 
gems  m  the  language.  Hallam  classes  his  poems  among  the 
"poetry  of  kisses  ;  "  and  indeed  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did 
not  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  better  use— to  themes,  for  exam- 
ple, suggested  by  the  heroism  of  the  Civil  War  then  ra  mg  ;  still 
one  must  be  thankful  that  his  masterly  laziness  has  left  as  so  many 
"passages,"  as  the  poet  Campbell  finely  expresses  it,  "  where  the 
thoughts  seem  to  dance  into  numbers  from  his  very  heart,  and 
where  he  frolics  like  a  bein-  made  up  of  melody  and  pleasure.'' 
Ihough  his  melody  is  not  a,  tys  perfect,  many  of  his  poems  excel 
ui  rhythmic  smootlmoss  and  HWApfnoca    nn-i  ^r^.i-i-.^  ..n  u„ 'i. 

takes  largely  of  the  (juamt  imagery  of  the  Elizabethan  poets.  Some 
ot  his  songs,  as,  e.g.  Cherry  Ripe,  have  retained  their  popularity 
undimmished  even  to  our  own  day. 
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LOVELACE.    JEREMY  TAYLOR. 
TO  DAFFODILS. 


The  idea  in  the  extract,  the  comparison  of  the  life  of  man  to  the 

early  fate  of  the  daffodil,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one  with 

Herrick.    In  the  Hesperides,  a  daffodil,  "  hanging  down  his  head  " 

makes  him  "  gues&e"  : — 

"  First,  I  shall  decline  my  head ; 
Secondly,  I  shall  be  dead ; 
Lastly,  safely  bury^d." 

Fair  Daffodlli,  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus,  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  short-lived  of  spring  lilies.    See  Index. 

Even  soiii;,  i.e.  the  time  of  even-song,  or  evening  prayer. 

As  you,  or  anything.  -An  instance  of  weakness  due  to  Her- 
rick's  laziness.  

The  second  extract  on  p.  55,  High  School  Header,  is  the  con- 
cluding stanza  of  "  To  Althea  from  Prison,''  one  of  LovEiiACE  s 
gems,  printed  in  the  Eoyal  Canadian  Fifth  Reader,  p.  357.  Com- 
mit the  stanza  to  memory  ;  and  for  Biographical  Sketch  see  Extract 

VII.  p.  25.  '  ^    „ 

That  for  a  hermitage. — ^To  what  does  that  refer  ?  Her- 
mttffge,  the  dwelling  of  a  hermit  =  Low  Lat.  heremita,  eremita, 
Gr.  ipmirrf?,  from  iprjuia,  desert,  iprjfioi,  deserted. 

Angels  alone,  &c„  the  climax  of  the  poem.  In  the  first 
stanza  he  boasts  that  though  in  prison,  the  freedom  of  his  mind 
and  thoughts  gives  him  greater  hberty  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
birds  ;  in  the  second  stanza,  he  has  more  liberty  than  the  fishes  ;  in 
the  third,  than  the  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  in  this,  the  concluding 
stanza,  the  "  angels  alone  enjoy  such  liberty." 


JESEMY  TAYLOR.-  ;613-1667. 

Ol'   CONTENTEDNESS,  &C. — From  HoLY  LiVING. 

Extract  VI.,  page  56. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Jeremy  Taylor  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1613.  His  father,  who  combined  the  callings  of  barber 
and  surgeon,  a  very  common  union  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
desired  a  higher  position  for  his  son,  and  with  that  view  gave 
him  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  including  the  usual 

„^, ;_    i.l-_    « T^;,.^-^:*^-™    /-»*    V,ir,  ■naiirra    rilana         TTftviniy  tnkAtl  holv 

orders,  his  eminence  as  a  preacher  soon  attracted  the  notice  and 
friendship  ox  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured  him  a  fellowship  at 
All  Saint's  College,  Oxford,  made  him  his  private  chaplam,  and 
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presented  him  with  tl^e  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.    In 
1642,  Charles  I.,  to  whose  cause  he  was  devoted,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains.    The  overthrow  of  the  Royalists  deprived  Taylor  of  his  liv- 
ing and  other  emoluments,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Csermarthen- 
shire,  where  he  taught  school  for  some  time  for  a  livelihood.    Here 
he  wrote  his  famous  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  a 
masterly  plea  for  religious  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  dif- 
fering very  widely  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  hfm  a  few 
years  earlier  in  Episcopacy  Asserted,  and  once  more  assumed  when 
Episcopacy  was  again  in  the  ascendant.     From  Wales  he  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Conway,  employing  his  time  in  writing 
Cases  of  Conscience.    After  the  Restoration,  Charles  11.  (to  one  of 
whose  natural  daughters   Taylor  was  married),  with  a  view  no 
doubt  of  ridding  himself  of  the  godly  admonitions  of  his  pious  and 
eloquent  son-in  law,  created  him  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and 
Bromore,  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  privy 
councillor,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
DubUn.     During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  and 
preached  many  sermons,  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
eloquent  of  English  divines.    He  also  composed  the  Holy  Living, 
from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  and  its  companion  work,  Holy 
Dying, — devotional  treatises  marked  by  a  truly  admirable  depth  of 
thought,  fervor,  and  eloquence.     He  died  in  1667. 


OF  CONTENTEDNESS  IN  ALL  ESTATES  AND 

ACCIDENTS. 

This  extract  forms  the  introduction  of  the  sixth  section  in  Chap- 
ter n.  of  "The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living"  (Christian 
Sobriety);  and  exhibits  very  distinctly  the  importance  attached 
by  the  learned  bishop  to  practical  religion  in  preference  to  more 
dogma  or  symbolism.  The  clearness  of  the  style  renders  exposi- 
tion almost  superfluous. 

In  hi§  own  Infelicity.— The  "  in  "  is  probably  a  misprint ; 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  latest  editions  of  Taylor,  published  by 
the  Rivingtons,  and  the  text  makes  better  sense  without  it. 

DUairreelnfir  between,  &c.,  want  of  agreement,  or  har- 
mony, between  the  object  and  man's  desires. 

HI§  de§lrei  enlarge,  grow  large.  What  ie  its  present  mean- 
mg? 

Our  minds  and  appreliensionu,  faculties  and  concei^tions. 
To  press  It  =  to  enforce  it,  to  insist  on  and  illustrate  its  im- 
portance. 
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He  ivere  a  itrange  fool,  Sec, — Translate  into  modem  Eng- 
lish.   Fool,  see  Index. 

Is  freer  to  me,  more  liberal,  more  generous.  A.S.  fred,  act- 
ing at  pleasure,  of.  friend. 

Melancholy,  fit  of  dejection,  or  depression.  Gr.  fisXai  'black,' 
and  ^oA^  'bile'  (cf.  gall).  The  disease  was  snpposed  by  the  old 
doctors  to  be  caused  by  an  excess  of  black  bile  in  the  system  ; 
hence  the  name. 

Beside  our  being,  apart  from,  not  belonging  to. 

Master  of  the  scenes,  i.e.  stage-manager,  in  the  language 
of  the  theatre,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken. 

Reftise  no  circumstances,  i.e.  accept  whatever  befalls 
them,  or  is  incidental  to  their  lot,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

General  hath  placed  us. — ^The  sentiment  closely  resem- 
bles the  arguments  with  which  Socrates  met  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends  urging  him  to  save  his  life  by  escaping  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  was  confined  after  his  sentence. 

The  biggest  disgrace. — Note  that  the  word  "  biggest"  has 
become  vulgarised  since  Taylor's  day. 

Things  eligible,  desirable,  worthy  to  be  chosen. 

Events  depending,  Jkc. — "Events"  is  here  used  correctly  ; 
they  are  never  insulated,  separate  from  other  things,  but  are 
always  "  depending  "  on  some  precedent  series  of  things,  of  which 
they  are  the  outcome,  Lat.  evenire,  to  happen,  lit.  to  come  out,  be 
the  outcome. 

If  we  want  meat  till  wre  die,  i.e.  if  we  are  in  want  of  food 
so  long  that  we  die  in  consequence.  Atrophy,  want  of  nourish- 
ment.    Gr.  (XTpecpoo. 

Amazement,  great  perplexity.  A.S.  a,  the  intensive  prefix, 
and  a  Scandivanian  root,  masa,  to  bewilder,  perplex. 

Fearful,  lit.  full  of  fear,  i.e.  tirtiid.     State  its  present  meaning. 

The  old  Stoies,  or  disciples  of  Zeno  (bom  in  Cyprus,  355, 
B.O),  took  their  name  from  the  icomikr]  drod,  painted  colonnade, 
or  porch,  in  which  they  used  to  assemble  to  receive  instructions 
from  the  founder  of  the  school.  Zeno  taught  that  virtue  consisted 
in  a  life  of  useful  activity,  not  of  speculative  meditatiou  ;  and  that 
physical  pain,  which  merely  hurts  the  body,  is  no  evil  in  compari- 
son with  sin,  or  crime,  which  hurts  the  soul. 

Till  anon. — This  substantival  use  of  the  adverb,  especially  of 
adverbs  of  time,  is  not  uncommon.  Anon  =  presently,  A.S.  on 
=  in,  and  an  =  one,  i.e.  literally  in  one  moment. 

Playing  at  tables,  i.e.  at  backgammon,  where  che  "chance" 
of  what  the  dice  may  turn  up  "  is  not  in  our  power." 

The  Parthian  kings  so  long  bade  defiance  to  the  Boman 
arms  that  their  half -savage  freedom  became  proverbial. 
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RICHARD  LOVELACE. -1618-1658. 

To  LucASTA,  ON  Going  to  the  Wars.— Extract  VII.,  page  61. 

Bio&raphicaE  Sketch.— Richakd  Lovelace  was  bom  of  a 
good  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  England, 
in  1618,  and  was  educated  in  the  chivalrous  ideas  of  loyalty  held 
by  the  gallant,  if  mistaken,  Royalists  of  the  age.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  threw  himself  and  his  fortune  with  the 
utmost  ardor  into  the  cause  of  his  royal  master,  whose  downfall 
was  the  ruin  of  Lovelace  as  well  as  of  so  many  others.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  Colonel  Lovelace  took  service  for  a  time 
under  the  King  of  France  ;  he  subsequently  returned  to  England, 
was  arrested  by  the  Puritans  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
wrote  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  lyrics  inspired  by  devotion  to 
the  Stuart  cause,  "ToAlthea"  (/See  p.  22).  On  his  release 
from  priso^  he  lingered  in  poverty  and  distress  till  his  death  in 
1658.  A  few  of  his  songs  are  lyrical  gems  of  the  first  water,  but 
most  of  his  productions  the  world  has  willingly  let  die.  He  wrote 
two  plays,— r/ie  Scholar,  a  comedy,  and  The  Soldier,  a  tragedy. 


ihe  "chance" 


TO  LUCASTA. 

Lucasta  is  of  course  a  purely  fanciful  and  poetic  name,  not  in- 
tended to  represent  any  person  in  particular.  These  fanciful  names 
were  very  commonly  used  by  the  poets  of  the  period,  especially  by 
the  Royalists. 

Thatl'foiii  the  nunnery.— "That  "=  because;  IVunnery: 
the  terminatien  indicates  a  midtitude,  number  ;  c/.  yeomanry/,  cav- 
alry, &c.  A.S.  nunna  =  a  nun,  Lat.  nunna,  nonna,  originally 
meant  mother,  the  feminine  of  nonwws  =  father,  and  was  then 
used  as  a  title  of  respect ;  the  word  is  onomatopoetic,  formed  by 
repetition  of  the  childish  sound  na,  na,  addressed  to  any  near 
relative,  cf.  ma,  ma  =  mamma  ;  pa,  pa = papa  ;  da,  da,  &c. 

I  could  not  love,  Ac. — The  spirit  breathed  in  these  two  cou- 
cluding  lines  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  breasts  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  devoted  loyalists,  who  sacrificed  their  fortunes, 
their  happiness,  and  even  their  lives  so  freely  on  the  shrine  of  what 
they  held  to  be  their  honor  and  their  duty.  Pity  that  so  much 
true  chivalry  should  have  been  fruitlessly  devoted  to  such  a  worth- 
less cause  I 
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TZAAK  WALTON.— 1593-1683.  x 

On  Angling. — From  The  Complete  Angler. 
Extract  VIII.,  page  62. 

Biographical  SSIcetcii. — Izaak  Walton  was  born  at  Staf- 
ford, England,  in  1593.  He  appears  not  to  have  allowed  his  natural 
serenity  of  disposition  to  be  disturbed  by  the  horrors  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  which  most  men's  minds  w^  :e  stirred  to  their  profoundest 
depths.  A  life  of  quiet  contemplation  is  generally  conducive  to 
longevity,  dud  such  a  Ufe  enabled  Walton  to  reach  the  good  old 
age  of  ninety  years  with  faculties  of  mind  and  body  but  little  im- 
paired to  the  end.  Besides  the  Complete  Angler  he  wrote  an  elegy 
on  Dr.  Donne,  the  author  of  The  Pseudo- Martyr,  and  contributed 
to  English  literature  some  of  its  very  best  biographies,  including 
those  of  Sanderson,  Donne,  "  the  divine  "  Herbert,  and  Hooker, 
the  immortal  feuthor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Walton  died 
1683. 


ON  ANGLING. 

The  full  title  of  the  work  from  which  the  Extract  is  taken  is 
"  The  Complete  Angler,  or,  A  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation.'''' 
It  is  the  work  by  which  the  author  is  best  known,  and  has  passed 
through  more  than  a  score  of  editions,  maintaining  an  undimin- 
ished and  well-deserved  popularity  even  in  our  own  day.  In  its 
quaint  combination  of  Fimplicity  and  enthusiasm  it  opens  to  our 
view  the  gentle  soul  of  the  gentle-hearied  Izaak  with  all  of  the 
fidelity  and  none  of  the  egotism  of  a  veritable  autobiography ;  and 
its  charming  grace  of  language  and  perspicuous  style  enable  us 
to  read  it  to-day  with  as  much  e&se  and  pleasure  as  it  was  read 
when  first  given  to  the  world  more  than  two  centuries  age,  1653. 

Venator  ==  Huntsman  ;  Pisca tor  =^  Fisherman. 

To  maice  artificial  flie§  of  shreds  of  bright  silks  and  tin- 
sel, closely  resembling  the  natural  flies  in  which  the  fish  delight, 
is  an  indispensable  accomplishment  of  the  true  angler. 

Yon  sycamore-tree. — The  tree  that  goes  by  this  name  in 
England,  that  referred  to  here,  is  a  large  species  of  maple  ;  in 
America  the  name  is  given  to  the  plane-tree,  or  button- wood.  The 
sycamore  of  Scripture,  common  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  is  a  species  of 
fig  resembling  the  mulberry  ;  Gr.  dvKoixopoi,  from  6vhov,  a  fig, 
and  fiopov,  a  mulberry.  Note  -.  the  old  spelling  of  the  word  was 
eyeomore,  corresponding  to  its  derivation. 


NOTES  ON  "  ON  ANGLING.'* 
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Brave  breakftist ;  brave  is  often  used  in  the  sense  o£  good, 
excellent ;  here  it  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  viands,  while  liun- 
gry  breakfbst  alludes  to  the  appetites  of  the  eaters  :  A.S.  bre- 
can,  to  break,  (cf.  Lat.  frangOy  QT.p^r^^Mi),aii.dA.S.fce8tanf 
to  abstain  firmly  from  food. 

Put  that  net,  Ac.,  a  small  net  at  the  end  of  a  short  pole,  used 
for  "  landing  "  a  fish  too  heavy  to  be  puUed  out  without  breaking 
the  line. 

Aniple  =  fishing  tackle,  including  rod,  line,  bait,  and  hook ; 
originally  applied  simply  to  the  hook  from  its  barb,  or  "  angle." 
Fortune  =  good  luck. 

Tivo  brace  of  trouti. — ^Write  notes  on  these  plural  forms  ; 
see  Seath's  High  School  English  Grammar,  v.  42. 

Parish;  a  district  under   one  pastor.      Lat.  paroccia,  Gr. 
napoiKia  ==  an  ecclesiastical  district,  lit.  a  neighbourhood. 
Fishing  even — ^JEvew  =  exactly,  precisely.    A.S.  e/ew. 
§tili  in  motion  =  constantly  in  motion.    What  meaning  of 
still  would  make  this  an  example  of  oxymoron  9 
Providence — forethought,  its  original  meaning. 
I  hope  there  is  none  such. — ^Discuss    the  grammatical 
propriety  of  the  sentence. 

Ordering.  See  Index.  By  the  clouds,  i.e.  judging  by 
the  clouds. 
Ended  with  =  ended  simultaneously  with  the  shower. 
How  pleasantly— looks. — Could*  the  adverb  be  used  in 
this  way  now  ?  Point  out  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
adjective  and  adverb  in  such  cases.  See  "  smells  as  sweetly,"  in 
the  next  line. 

Holy  Mr.  Herbert. — George  Herbert,  commonly  described 
as  "  The  Divine "  Herbert,  on  account  of  his  exemplary  piety, 
wrote  some  of  the  most  exquisite  devotional  poetry  in  the  language. 
He  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1593,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge.  Entering  the  church,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1632.  His  brother, 
lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  the  first  of  the  English  Deists. 

Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes. — ^Note  the 
peculiar  use  of  thy  and  ye.  Closes  is  technically  used  in  music 
to  indicate  the  cadence,  or  refrain  of  a  stanza,  the  closing  bars, 
hence  the  end. 

Mever  gives,  never  warps,  or  twists  from  its  position.  Coal 
==  burning  fuel. 

I  do  the  rather. — The  in  this  and  similar  constructions  is  the 
old  instrumental  case  of  the  demonstrative,  used  adverbially  =--  in, 
or  to,  such  a  degree.     Rather  is  the  comparative  of  an  old  word] 
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vdth,  or  lathe,  meaning  'early.'     A.S.  hrath.     Cf.  Millfni's  Lyci- 
das,  142,  "  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies." 

Putting:  money  to  u§e,  on  interest ;  cf.  usury. 

TltyruM  and  lUeltbaeui,  fanciful  names  of  shepherds  in  the 
Bucolics  of  Virgil. 

Ifio  life  §o  happy. — The  omission  of  the  copula  verb  is  very 
common  in  the  enunciation  of  general  maxims,  or  truths,  seuten 
tions  aphorisms,  and  the  like. 

Is  preventing  plot§,  used  here  in  its  old  sense  of  '  antici- 
pating.' 


JOHN  MILTON.— 1608-1G74. 
On  the  Mobning  op  Christ's  Nativity. — Extract  IX.,  page  67. 

Blographleal  Sketch.— John  Mllton  was  bom  on  the  9th 
of  December,  t608,  in,  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  London.  His 
father,  John  Milton,  had  early  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
had  in  consequence  been  disowned  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
father,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Eoman  CathoHo  Church  ;  had 
for  some  years  maintaiaed  himself  in  London  by  his  musical  tal- 
ents ;  had  finally  estabhshed  himself  in  the  lucrative  business  of  a 
scrivener,  or  notary,  about  the  year  1600  ;  and  had  maiiied  Sarah 
Jeffrey,  the  orphan  daughter  of  Paul  JefEiey,  a  "  merchant-tailor." 
Of  their  six  children  only  three  reached  the  age  of  maturity  ;  Anne, 
afterwards  married  to  Edward  Phillips  ;  John,  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's epic  poets  ;  and  Christopher,  who  became  a  successful 
lawyer,  and  was  almost  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Royalists  as 
was  his  more  gifted  brother  in  that  of  the  Puritans.  From  his 
father  Milton  inherited  a  fondness  of  music  and  acquired  a  skill  in 
playing  that  formed  the  chief  comforts  of  his  later  years  ;  and  to 
the  judicious  liberality  of  the  same  wise  parent  he  was  indebted  for 
a  thorough  training  in  all  the  weightier  branches  of  a  soimd  edu- 
cation. His  early  instruction  was  carried  on  by  private  tutors, 
one  of  the  last  and  best  of  whom  was  Thomas  Young,  an  earnest 
and  talented  young  clergyman  of  decidedly  Puritan  principles. 
At  a  suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  ^-aint  Paul's  public  school,  where 
he  formed  a  close  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Charles  Diodati 
whose  early  death  he  passionately  bewailed  in  the  EpLtapliium 
Damonis,  a  Latin  pastoral  of  rare  merit  and  power. 

At  Cambridge. — From  Saint  Paul's  he  matriculated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  distinguishing  liimHelf  fron-.  tlie  iir°t 
by  his  superior  diligence  and  the  marked  excellence  of  his  exer- 
cises in  prose  and  verse,  not  only  in  Enghsh,  but  in  the  classical 
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and  modem  languages,  his  studies  embracing  French,  Italian, 
and  even  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  usual  Latin  and  Greek  of 
the  University  curriculum.  For  the  firs^,  couple  of  years  he  was 
decidedly  impopular  with  liis  fellow  stuaents,  who  nicknamed  h'm 
"  the  Lady  of  Christ's  College,"  partly  in  derision  of  the  delicate 
fairness  and  beauty  of  his  face  and  form,  and  partly  in  dislike 
for  a  self-conscious  fastidiousness  in  his  tastes  and  morals  ;  but 
long  before  the  close  of  his  undergraduate  career  they  had  come 
to  recognize,  to  respect,  and  to  esteem  the  wide  range  of  liis  ac- 
quirements and  the  brilliancy  of  his  hterary  genius.  It  is  m  Pes- 
sary to  make  special  mention  of  any  of  his  fellow  students  pt 
Edward  King,  an  Irish  youth  of  high  connexions,  tor  whom  Mu.  >. 
entertained  an  affection  surpassed  only  by  his  love  for  his  older 
and  dearer  fi-iond  Ditxlati.  On  the  completion  of  his  university 
career  with  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1G32,  Milton  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  literature.  Conscientious  objections 
to  taking  the  necessary  oaths  prevented  him  from  gratifying  his 
fathers  wish,  that  he  should  enter  the  church;  and  he  had  no 
inclination  for  the  profession  of  law,  which  he  accordingly  left  to 
his  brother  Christopher.  In  this  year,  1632,  the  second  foho  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare  was  pubhshed,  prefixed  to  which  were  three 
anonymous  short  poems,  one  of  them  being  Milton's  "lowing 
eulogy  on  Shakspeare,  written  in  1G30;  andtliis  was  Milton's  first 
public  appearance  as  an  author.  He  had  also  written  a  few  other 
minor  poems  in  English,— origmals,  translations,  and  paraphrases 
besides  a  good  many  Latin  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  • 
l)ut  by  far  the  best  poem  written  by  him  up  to  the  date  of  his 
leaving  college  is  his  magnificent  ode  On  the  Mornina  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  Avritten  in  1629.  j    j         i^^l  .s 

At,  Horton.— In  1632,  the  poet's  father,  now  nearly  seventy 
retired  from  business  and  settled  at  Horttm,  in  Buckinghamshire 
close  to  AVmdsor  and  about  seventeen  miles  from  London      The 
IJoet  accompanied  him,  and  spent  the  next  six  years  in  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  varied  by  nm,  Ic  and  ma- 
thematics, with  an  occasional  excursion  into  the  domain  of  physical 
science.  During  his  stay  at  Horton  he  wrote,  in  1632,  VAlleqra  and 
11  Penseroso,  two  of  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  Ian 
gtiage  the  former  fuU  of  the  joyous  thoughts,   as  the  latter   is 
full  of   the    pensive   musmgs  excited  in  the  mind  of   the  clois 
ter-bred  student  by  tho  coutt    .,.r^ion  of  the  manifold  beauties 
and  ever-changing  aspects  of  N..:ure  in  the  country  around  Hor 
ton.     The  Arcades  is  a  pastoral  masque,  or  rather  the  fragments 
of  a  pastoral   operetta,  written  in  1633,  for  performance   before 
the  Coimtess  dowager  of  Derby,  by  her  young  relatives,  the  Eger- 
tons.     In  the  follo^ang  year,  1634,  he  wrote  another  and  far  more 
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excellent  pastoral  masquo,  subsequently  entitled  Comun,  which  wan 
presented  at  Ludlow  Castle,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Lord 
President  of  Wales,  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  the  Egertons  ;  it 
has  a  distinctly  moral  purpose,  exhibiting  the  triumph  of  philoso- 
phy and  virtue,  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  over  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  the  senses  offered  by  the  enchanter  Comus.  The 
year  1637  witnesseJ"  the  publication  of  Comus  and  the  production 
of  the  finest  subjective  elegy  in  our  literature, — Lycidas^  published 
in  1638.  In  this  most  beautiful  pastoral  monody  the  poet  gives 
vent  to  the  train  of  mournful  thoughts  and  passionate  regrets  for 
the  loss  of  his  college  friend  and  comrade,  Edward  King,  who  had 
been  drowned  while  crossing  over  to  his  native  country,  Ireland, 
the  ship  striking  on  a  rock  in  clear  tmd  calm  weather,  and  going 
down  immediately  with  King  and  nearly  all  the  other  passengers. 

Travels.— In  1638  Christopher  Milton,  with  his  lately  wedded 
bride,  went  to  keep  the  aged  father  company  at  Horton,  and  the 
poet  was  thus  ab  liberty  to  set  out  on  a  long-wished  for  visit  to 
Italy.  Passing  through  Paris  where  he  was  presented  by  Lord 
Scudamore  to  Grotius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  theo- 
logians of  the  age,  he  proceeded  through  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Pisa  to  Florence.  Here  he  remained  for  two  months,  enchanted 
by  the  courtesy  not  less  than  the  abiUty  of  the  most  distinguished 
literati  in  Florentine  society,  and  enchanting  them  in  turn  by  the 
rare  combination  of  transcendent  genius  with  a  face  and  figure 
of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty.  "  There  was  it,"  he  tells  us  in 
the  Areopagitica,  "  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,"  At  Rome,  too,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the  literary  men  and  scholars 
of  the  Eternal  City;  Cardinal  Barberini  invited  him  to  his  palace 
to  hear  the  most  renowned  singer  then  living,  the  marvellously 
gifted  Leonora  Baroni.  The  aged  Manso,  Marquis  or  Villa,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso,  received  the  young  English  heretic, 
at  Naples,  with  more  than  Italian  warmth  and  courtesy.  News  of 
the  troubled  state  of  public  affairs  in  England  made  him  give  up 
a  contemplated  tour  through  Sicily  and  Greece ;  and  he  slowly 
retraced  his  steps  northward,  stopping  for  two  months  at  Rome, 
two  months  at  Florence,  and  a  month  at  Venice.  Thence  he 
crossed  the  Alps  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  the  celebrated  Protestant 
divine.  Dr.  Jean  Diodati,  uncle  of  his  own  dearest  and  best-loved 
friend  Charles  Diodati  ;  and  from  Geneva  hj  returned  to  Paris 
and  thence  back  to  England. 

Period  of  the  Civil  War.— During  Milton's  absence,  about 
four  months  after  his  departure  from  Engiaiid,  his  friend  Charles 
Diodati  had  died.  They  had  loved  each  other,  these  two,  with 
more  than  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  brothers  ;  and  Milton  now 
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poured  foiih  his  passionate  grief  in  the  Epitaphiv  m  Damonis.m 
anguage  clearly  showing  that  his  sorrow  was  far  deeper  as  hie 
love  had  been  far  stronger  for  Diodati  than  he  had  ever  felt  for 
Kmg,  the  "  Lycidas  "  of  his  Cambridge  years.     A  passage  in  the 
"bpitaphium"  informs  U8  that  Milton  had  in  contemplation  the 
.•imposition  of  an  epic  poem  on  King  Arthur,  to  include  episodes 
embracmg  the  whole  cycle  of  old  British  and  Arthurian  legend  : 
but  the  project  was  ere  long  abandoned  in  favor  of  Paradise  Lost 
About  this  time  Christopher  Milton  went  to  reside  at  Keadinff 
taking  his  father  with  him  ;  the  home  at  Horton  was  broken  up- 
and  the  poet  took  up  his  dwelling  in  London,  busying  himsdf 
with  the  education  of  his  nephews,  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  and 
attending  to  a  select  private  school  he  had  opened  in  his  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street.     He  seems  to  have  entertained  serious  inten- 
tions of  producing  some  great  dramatic  work,  a  tragedy  on  some 
topic  suited  to  the  great  mental  powers  of  whose  posser..\.n  he  was 
fully  conscious.    Bvit  he  evidently  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  choose 
the  proper  theme— no  fewer  than  ninety-nine  subjects  having  sug- 
gested ther  selves,  of  which  a  hst  was  found  among  his  papere, 
Paradise  Lost  being  apparently  his  favorite  and  occupying  the 
])ost  of  honor  as  first  on  the  long  and  «omewhat  motley  hst.     The 
thwkening  of  the  political  atmosphere,  however,  drove  his  poetic 
niuse  into  the  background,  audit  was  not  until  twenty -seven  years 
of  storm,  of  sunshine,  and  of  shade  had  passed  that  sue  was  able 
to  resume  her  sway,  and  inspire  the  lotty  epic  that  has  immortal- 
ized its  author. 

Smectymnuus  Tracts.-The  efforts  of  the  root  and-branch 
Puritans  to  establish  Presbyterianism  were  ably  met  by  cham- 
pions of  the  first  rank  in  the  field  of  controversy,— Archbishop 
Ussher  domg  battle  for  the  Moderates  and  Bishop  Hall  for  the  ex- 
treme High  Church  party  in  the  Established  Church  of  England 
In  Mwch,  1641,  Hall  had  issued  the  High  Church  manifesto  in 
'Humble  Remonstrance  ;"  in  reply  to  which  a  pamphlet  was 
issued  by  five  Puritan  ministers,  the  initials  of  whose  names  formed 
the  strange  word  by  which  the  joint  authors  were  always  described, 
S^"  'Smectymnuus."  The  names  were  :~Stephen  Marshall, 
Jidmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  Wil- 
u"^  f  PJiystow.  This  was  the  same  Thomas  Young  whose  tutor- 
ship had  been  so  profitable  to  Milton  before  entering  Saint  Paul's 
Rchool  ;  and  Milton  now  repaid  the  service  by  aiding  his  old  teacher 
m  the  composition  of  the  original  Swectymnuus  (written  mainly 
11^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^°  ^"  ^^®  preparation  of  the  subsequent  replies 

lists  on  his  own  account,  pubHshing  in  May,  164.,  a  pamphlet  Of 
Reformation  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,  by  far  the 
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ubleHt  and  most  vigorous  of  the  root-and-brnnch  manifestoes  of  the 
time.  This  he  rapidly  followed  up  with  fo\ir  other  treatises,  on 
the  same  generni  subject  :— 0/  PrelaUml  Ejnucopacy,  in  reply  to 
the  broad  church  arguments  of  Ussher,  June  1H41;  Aiiimadver' 
mans  upon  Hall's  ''  Defence "  against  Sraectynniuus,  July  1641 ; 
The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  far  the  best  of  these  four,  and 
inferior  only  to  liis  Of  Reformation  in  the  strength  of  its  argu- 
ments on  the  anti-Episcopal  side  of  the  controversy,  February, 
1()42  ;  and  in  March,  1(542,  the  laat  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Smectymnuan  controversy,  an  Apology  against  a  Confutation  of 
his  Animadversions. 

Divorce  pasiiplilcls.— In  May  or  June,  1643,  Milton  con- 
tracted his  first  marriage  ( not  made  in  heaven ).     His  bride,  about 
half  his  own  nge,  was  Mary  Powell,  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
the  squire  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  and  a  devoted  Royahst. 
She  appears  to  have  been  vain,  frivolous,  shallow,  and  stupid— 
unt^uited  in  every  possible  way  to  be  che  wife  of   a   grave,  earn- 
est,  rehgious,  'and  learned   man  such  as  was -her  husband.    Tho 
honeymoon  was  scarcely  over  when  she  asked  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  visit  Forest  Hill ;  and  she  had  no  sooner  got  safely 
there  than  she  announced  to  him  that  sLa  did  not  intend  to  return 
to  her  conjugal  duties  and  position.     Milton   immediately    de- 
voted himself  to  a  close  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  di- 
vorce laws  ;  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  fearlessness  of 
consequences,  he  p'ul)Ushed  his  conclusions   to  the  world  in  five 
pamphlets, — publications  which  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Tresbyterian  divines  then  attending  the  Westminster  Assem- 
blv,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  embracing  the  side  of  the  Independ- 
ents, the  great  opponents  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  now  divided 
ranks  of  th6  Puritans.     The  first  pamphlet,  The  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of  Pivorce,  published  juionymously  in  August,  1643,  laid 
down  the  broad  and  at  that  time  startling  doctrine  that  incompati- 
bility of  character  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  divorce  :  nor  did  he  soften 
its  enunciation  in  a  second  edition,  which  he  published  in  February, 
1644,  greatly  enlarged,  and  openly  dedicated  to  the  Parhament 
and   the  Assembly.     In  July,  1644,  Th^  Judgment   of  Martin 
Bucer  concerning  Divorce  still  further  excited  the  London  clergy, 
who  instigated  the  Stationers'  Company  to  proceed  against  him 
for  violation  of  the  "  Printing  Ordinance  "  by  publishing  the  first 
divorce  treatise  Avithout  registration  or  license.     While  the  matter 
was  still  before  the  Commons'  committee  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
Milton  issued  the  greatest,  most  popular,  and  most  eloquent  of  all 
his  prose  writings,— the  famous  Areopagitica,  A  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Friuting,  published  in  November,  1644, 
and  of  course  unlicensed  and  unregistered.     In  March,  1645,  he 
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piibliHhoJ  HiiuiiltamM>U8ly  his  two  conohiding  ptuupliltilH  on  the 
Hiibject : — Tetrachordoii,  un  expoeitiou  of  the  four  chief  paeaugea 
of  Scripture  relating  to  marriage  ;  and  the  Colaaterion,  a  reply  to 
Jin  aLonymouH  answer  to  his  ''  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce." 
[u  these,  as  indeed  in  neariy  all  his  controversial  writings,  Milton 
lashta  his  opponents  with  a  merciless  severity  characteristic  of  the 
age,  jmd  an  overmastering  ability  that  waH  all  his  own.  The  lan- 
guage has  been  well  compared,  by  Macaulay,  to  (doth  of  gold, 
stiff  with  the  richness  of  its  ornamentation  ;  while  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  what  uiight  be  expected  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
information  and  keen  intellectual  powers  in  virtue  of  which  Mil- 
ton stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  contemporaries, — his 
friends  as  well  as  his  opponents.  And  yet,  though  we  may  occa- 
sionally take  up  onf»  of  these  old  volumes  of  controversy  to  admire 
the  quaint  richness  of  an  odd  passage  here  and  there  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  all  these  works  -Milton's  and  I  .^  pponents' 
-—are  now  practically  dead  and  buried, — no  one  reads  them,  no  one 
is  interested  in  them.  The  reason  is  plain  :  they  are  one  and  all 
marred  by  the  same  defect;  though  they  are  all  strongly  Protest- 
ant in  tone,  agreeing  only  in  a  common  hatred  o*  ^  manism,  they 
without  exception  beg  the  ivhole  question  as  bet.  den  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  they  assume  that  Protestantism  is  right  and 
ihut  Romanism  is  altogether  wrong  ;  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  gulf  should  divide  the  Reformed  religion  from  the  Old,  and  the 
only  real  question  at  issue  between  them  is  as  to  the  proper  width 
of  the  yulf  of  separation. 

€lor;eortlie  Wiir.  In  .June,  T645,  the  RoyaHst  cause  was 
ruined  at  the  battle  of  Naseby  ;  and  the  Powells,  no  doubt  thinking 
it  well  to  conciliate  the  intlueiitial  Parliamentarian  writer,  in- 
duced his  wife  to  return  to  h/  •  allegiance,  in  July  or  August  of 
the  same  year.  Milton  had  ju^u  moved  from  Aldersgate  street  to 
the  Barbican,  where  he  was  busy  revising  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  collected  poems  ;  and  here  he  gave  kindly 
shelter  to  his  wife's  family  on  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Fairfax 
in  1646.  Here,  too,histirst  daughter,  Anne,  was  born  (July  29th, 
1646) ;  his  father-in-law  died  on  the  first  of  January,  1647  ;  and  his 
own  father,  who  had  come  to  live  with  the  poet  after  a  three  years' 
stay  in  Reading,  also  died  in  March,  1644,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Giles',  Cripplegate.  Except  for  a 
few  odes,  sonnets,  paraphrases,  and  Latin  pieces,  the  poetic  muse 
of  Milton  was  silent  during  this  period  ;  but  he  was  busy  on  three 
works  of  scholarly  labour  and  compilation,  a  kind  of  employment 
for  which  he  always  had  a  certain  fondness.  These  were  :— ( 1 )  Hi's, 
tory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  times— never  finished,  but 
of  which  the  earlier  part  to  the  Norman  conquest  was  afterwards 
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published,  in  1670;  (2)  a  complete  Latin  treatise  on  Christian 
i^ocfrme,  published  after  his  death;  and  (3)  materials  for  a  Latin 
Dictionary,  for  which  he  left  three  large  folio  volumes  of  MS., 
never  published,  but  forming  the  basis  of  the  Latin  dictionary- 
published  by  a  committee  of  Cambridge  scholars  in  1693,  and 
named  The  Cambridge  Dictionary,  on  which  have  been  based 
Ainsworth's  and  all  subsequent  Latin  dictionaries  published  in 
English. 

Litttln  Secretary  ;   Eikonuklaites.— The  civil  war  was 
meanwhile  drawing  to  a  close ;   the  king  made  atonement  for  his 
folhes  and  his  crimes  by  his  bloody  death  on  the  scaffold,  at  White- 
hall, January  30th,  1649 »;  and  England  by  that  tragic  act  became  a 
Eepublic,  governed  by  the  Eump  Parliament  and  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  forty-one  members.    Men  held  their  breath,  aghast  at  the  ra- 
pidity and  the  horrors  of  the  march  of  events,  and  well  might  the 
chiefs  of  the  infant  Eepublic  feel  anxious  for  some  proof  that  the  m- 
telligence  of  thepation  was  with  them,  for  some  inspired  pen  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  their  cause.     The  proof  and  the  pen  were  both  at 
hand.    Milton,  the  most  gifted  intellect  of  the  age.  Was  the  first  man 
of  note  outside  of  Parliament,  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  king's  death,  he  pub- 
lished his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  in  which  he  took  the 
ground,  that  it  is  and  has  in  all  ages  been  held  to  be  lawful  to  de- 
pose and  execute  a  wicked  king  or  tyrant,  if  the  ordinary  magis- 
trate have  neglected  to  do  it.     The  pamphlet  had  the  desired  effect ; 
it  calmed  the  excitement  of  men  and  reconciled  them  to  what  had 
been  a  poUtical  necessity.     The  Republican  leaders  gave  him  the 
position  of  Latin  (or  foreign)  secretary  to  the  council,  with  a  salary 
of  £288  a  year,  equivalent  to  about  five  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money  now.     This  position  he  held  till  Cromwell  became  Protector, 
when  he  filled  a  similar  post  under  the  new  regime,  retaining  it  till 
the  Restoration.     His  duties  were  nominally  to  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Government  in  Latin  with  foreign  powers,  but  Jis 
foreign  powers  held  aloof  at  first,  these  duties  were  necessarily  very 
light  and  left  him  free  to  discharge  the  real  duties  for  which  the 
council   required   his   services  ;  these  were  of  various  kinds,  l)ut 
chiefly  to  exercise  his  literary  skill  in  examining  and  confuting  all 
literary  attjicks,  and  to  give  such  other  literary  aid  sis  might  be 
needed  by  the  Reptiblic.     His  first  pamphlet  in  his  new  role,  pub- 
lished in  May,  1J49,  wjis  entitled  Observations  on  OrmomTs  Arti- 
cles of  Peace  with  the  Irish  Rebels;  it  deals  with  royalist  intrigues 
and  plots  in   TrAlaml-  jvnrl  o'^nt'-n"a  «>"   r«l/-.«ii/».>4-  -.»..».,.„„»:,.  —  a-u- 

character  of  Cromwell.  In  October  of  the  same  year  his  Eikono- 
klastes  (Image- Smasher)  ajpeared,  in  confutation  of  the  "Eikon 
Basllike  "  (Royal  Imago),  a  work  published  the  day  after  the  king's 
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eXGcntion,  purporting  to  contain  his  meditations  and  reflections  on 
the  long  quarrel  between  him  and  his  parliament,  with  suitable 
prayers  at  the  close  of  each  of  its  twenty-seven  chapters,  and  ending 
^the  f'^r^»P-P"I'.,i"^"^*^*^«°«  '^  Death." ^The  authorship 
Mst^rv^v^''  ^?J^T.  ^^*^"  "vexed  questions"  of  literary 
history,  by  Whig  ..Titers  it  is  generaUy  attributed  to  a  Dr.  Gauden, 
rwh^  Pla«e-huntmg,  mendacious  parson  ;  by  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  the  claim  on  the  title-page,  that  it  was  written  by  the 

^t^fi^^T,'^^.^''^^  '  ^^  *^«  ^^  *^«  universal  behef  of  the 
iioyahsts  at  the  time,  among  whom  the  book  was  circulated  by 

MuZwI?  F^'-ded  as  one  of  their  most  precious  treasures. 
Mdtons  reply  is  remarkable  for  its  vigor,  and  for  its  merciless 
logic ,  nor  IS  Its  gloomy  severity  relieved  by  a  single  flash  of  genero- 
sity, or  of  pity  for  the  dead  and  buried  kW.     ^  ^ 

*^«nt"*OTer8y  with  Salmaslui.-His  next  great  poUtico-con- 
troversial  work  is  marked  even  in  a  higher  degree  by  what  with  aU 
due  aUowance  for  the  spirit  of  his  age^and  th!  intensity  o  Ite  diV 
^sions,  must  still  be  regarded  as  I  sad  blot  on  his  cLtr  JvexSal 
^rS  T  \*^^^  savage  ferocity  and  unbridled  bursts  of  personal 

thant^  «i«  SV""  *^f  T^  T'^  ^  Billingsgate  is  less  inexcusable 
than  m  the  Eikonoklastes,  for  now  he  haa  a  living  opponent  to 
deal  with,  the  man,  to  wit,  who  had  the  reputation  of  bemg  the 
profoundest  scholar,  and  most  subtle  disputant  on  the  continent  of 

or  Sahnasius,  of  Leyden,  at  the  request  of  the  exiled  royal  family 

ti?l.r?^'^'^  ^  ^"*^  *'"^*^"  for  circulation  on  the  continent^Bu: 
titled  Defensio  Eegia  pro  Carolo  I,"  vindicating  the  memory  of 
UUarles,  andfunously  assaihng  the  Commonwealth  and  the  conduct 
o  the  regicides;  in  reply  to  which  Milt»n,  in  April,  1651,  published 

n W  ^  "^f  ^.^'^^ugjout  Europe,  and  hailed  everywhere  bb  a  trium- 
phant  refutation  of  the  arguments,  and  an  annihilation  of  the  scho- 
lastic  claims  of  thb  great  Salmasius.  Milton's  triumph  was  indeed 
nrZ  .?  ^"*3VT««  d««rfy  bought;  his  unremitting  labors  in  the 

May,  1652  he  waa  entirely  bhnd.  His  crestfaUen  antagonist  could 
not  forego  the  unmanly  boast  that  he  had  blinded  the  English  cham- 
pion; nor  did  the  English  champion  hesitate,  on  the  death  of  Sal- 
masius shortly  afterwards,  to  repay  his  memory  in  kind  by  averring 
that  his  overwhelming  defeat  had  kiUed  Mm.  Evidently  neithe? 
was  m  the  habit  of  "heapmg  coals  of  fire"  on  an  enemy's  head  I 
,„>  1  u  ~I^r'  "T"  "»•"""  =  o^j  DUii  uiuu,  wxieu  mue  over  a  year  old. 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  wife  also  died,  leaving  three  children 
Anne,  bom  in  1646,  Mary,  in  1648,  and  Deborah,  shortly  before  her 
mother  s  death.     This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  appearuuce  of 
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a  number  of  att^^cks  in  more  or  less  scurrilous  pamphlets  on  the 
Salmasian  controversy;  to  one  of  which  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  reply  personally,  leaving  to  his  nephews  and  others  the  task  of 
answering  the  less  able  of  his  assailants.     At  the  close  of  the  year, 
1652,  there  appeared  anonymously  at  the  Hague  the  ablest  and 
most  venomous  of  the  Salmasian  tracts,  under  the  title  of  "  Begii 
Sanguinis  Clamor,"  consisting  mainly  of  a  personal  libellous  attack 
on  Milton  himself.     It  was  reaUy  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin, 
a  French  Presbyterian  minister,  naturalized,  and  then  resident  in 
England;  but  of  this  the  world  knew  nothing,  and  as  the  printing 
had  been  supervised  partly  by  Salmasius,  since  deceased,  but  mainly 
by  one  Alexander  Moms,  a  French  minister  of  Scotch  descent,  cele- 
brated as  an  orator  in  Holland,  Morus  was  imiversally  believed  to 
be  the  author.    He,  accordingly,  was  made  the  victim  of  a  frightful 
castigation  by  Milton  in  his  Defensio  Secunda,  May,  1654;  his  life 
was  mercilessly  dissected  and  analysed  ;  his  moral  character  was 
blasted,  scorched,  and  shrivelled  in  the  scathing  light  of  a  fuU  ex- 
posure of  his  antecedents;  and  he  was  made  to  stand  forth  in  full 
view  of  all  Europe,  in  all  the  naked  deformity  of  an  unmasked 
clerical  blackguard.     But  in  spite  of  all  this  scurrilous  abuse,  the 
Second  Defense  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all 
Milton's  prose  works,  on  account  of  the  number  of  sketches  it  con- 
tains of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  eulogy  of  Cromwell  and  his  career, — a 
grander  and  more  elaborate  panegyric  than  any  since  pronounced 
on  the  great  Protector,  not  excepting  even  the  amplified  tribute  of 
his  best  modem  biographer,  Carlyle.     Morus  attempted  a  feeble 
apology  for  himself,  to  which  Milton  retorted  in  the  Pro  Se  Defen- 
sio, the  last  of  his  great  Latin  pamphlets,  August,  1655.     Thence- 
forward till  the  end  of  the  Protectorate,  Milton's  Hfe  was  compara- 
tively calm,  the  official  correspondence  of  his  office  and  a  few  odes, 
sonnets,  and  familiar  epistles  in  Latin  being  all  that  occupied  his 
time.    On  November  12,  1656,  he  married  a  second  time,  his  wife 
being  Katharine  Woodcock,  but  her  death  in  child-birth  in  Febru- 
ary, 1658, 1<  '*  him  once  more  a  widower,  after  fifteen  months  of 
greater  happmess  than  had  yet  fallen  to  his  lot ;  the  last  of  his 
series  of  sonnets  is  a  touching  tribute  to  her  memory  and  virtues; 
her  child  died  with  her. 

Chureli  bnd  Si»le— The  Reitoration.— The  question 
of  Church  Government  was  the  only  one  on  which  Milton  and 
Cromwell  uitfered  seriously — Milton  being  in  favor  of  the  total 
separation  of  Church  and  State ;  Oliver,  in  favor  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  to  include  all  denommations  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Christians.  During  Cromwell's  life  he  perse- 
vered in  Lis  views  ;  but  soon  after  his  death  and  the  accession 
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of  his  son  Richard    September  3,  1658,  Milton  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  Defemio  Prima,  and  early  in  1659    an  fLS 

las  views  on  the  relr.tion  of  church  and  state.     Again    on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bump  parUament  he  addressed  Ihem' in  Con 
siderahons  Touching  the  Likeliest  Means  to  BemovTHZuZ. 
out  of  the  Church.    But  the  country  was  now  conrised  and  Z 
by  factions,  the  parliament  had  no  desire  to  meSt  l^tii  «uc" 
questions  and  soon  the  current  of  public  opinion  beg^  to  drifl  in 
the  direction  of  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.     To  ft^  this  tor 
rent  was  now  ^e  dmost  frantic  effort  of  the  great^epr^^lican 
pamphleteer.     His  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  rl'pZTsTf 
the  Commonwealth,  Octcber,  1659,  was  a  vain  effort  to^econci^ 
he  army  chiefs  with  the  Eump.     Joi  March,  1660,  he  prZsed 
a  system  of  local  self-government  with  a  central  grand^coCil 
m  The  Ready  and  Ea^  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  cJnZ>m,^n: 
etc.,  but  the  public  only  laughed  at  him  for  Ms  Ss     he  id 
dressed  an  abridgment   of  his   pamphlet  in  a  letteHo  G  nerai 
Monk    entitled  The  Present  Means  and  Brief  Delineatim  of  a 
Free  Commonwealth,  but  Monk's  only  loply  was  trsummon  th^ 
Convention  ParUament  to  give  legal  We^tVhsdete™^^^^ 
^  .ncernmg  the  Restoration  ;  in  A^ril,  1660,  in  Bri^N^e^tnl 
late  Sermon,  by  the  Eoyalist,  Dr.  Griffith,  he  once  more  protests 
agamst  the  recaU  of  the  Stuarts,  even  hinting  that  it  wonM  I! 
better  that  Monk  should  become  king  himselffand  ^1^^^^  th« 
same  month  he  made  his  last  effort  in  a  se'cond'eS'o?  he 
Ready  and  Easy  Way,  in  which  he  predicted  (alas     too  trulvt 
the  rum  and  degradation  the  Stuarts'^  would  bring  with  them  if 
restored     But  aU  iu  vain;  the  nation  was  sick^of  Purita^m 
and  the  Commonwealth.     The  Convention  met  on  April  25th     n^ 
S  rt  '"T^  --rTrly'^'^'lyed  on  the  RestorXn  ;  on  May 
29th,  Charles  entered  London  in  triumph.     The  liestorktion  tI«"I 
an  accomplished  fact  ;  the  Republican  chiefs  were  tat  e^^^^^^^ 
ton  was  m  hidmg  m  the  city.     It  was  at  firstintended  to  visi't  mI" 
with  exemplary  punishment  as  the  author  of  the  EikoZkl<^Z 
and  the  Defensio  Prima,  and  how  he  escaped  wa«  then  aTystery  • 
18  a  mystery  still ;  powerful  friends.  Monk  very  likely  amonSt 

the  Brn/l'  T''  > ""'  ^^^^f  «f«%  interceded  f o^  him^ forTwhen 
the  B  11  of  Indemnity  was  published,  granting  a  full  pJrdon  to  aS 
except  about  a  hundred,  whose  names  were%ec^irmentione1 
M^^on's  name  did  not  appear  among  the  doLTd^i^^s  oS 
fatal  Ixst.  He  was  free  ;  but  he  was  ruined,  and  the  L?l  ^ 
lovud  execraiea,  naied,  and  insulted  by  the  sycophantic  toadies  nf 
a^CourWhose  pollutions  were  an  abor^inat4oJ  X^^:i1lZ:^ 
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Paradiie  Lost. — ^And  yet  out  of  his  very  ruin  Milton  was 
to  create  for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  ever  he 
could  have  raised  as  secretary  of  the  mightiest  ruler  on  earth  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  world  of  literature  is  concerned,  it  has  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  the  course  of  events  forced  upon  him  the  free- 
dom without  which  Paradise  Lost  could  never  have  been  written. 
He  had  begun  it  during  the  peaceful  years  at  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
tector's life,  and  after  the  stormy  period  of  the  Eestoration  he  once 
more  took  up  the  work  as  the  solace  of  his  blind  old  age,  finding 
in  it  so  much  of  comfort  that  he  was  able  by  the  Divine  help  to 
remain  steadfast  in  aU  his  degradation, 

"  On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round." 

Some  few  friends  rallied  round  him  in  his  declining  years,  old 
friends  of  the  lost  cause,  and  young  men  lured  by  the  charm  of 
his  captivating  conversation,— Skinner,  and  Ellwood,  and  Dr. 
Paget,  and  a  few;  others.  Whether  his  daughters  were  as  tmduti- 
ful  as  he  undoubtedly  believed  them  to  be,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
determine  ;  but  they  contributed  little  to  his  happiness— poor 
girls  !  they  had  grown  up  without  a  mother's  loving  care,  and 
knew  not  how  to  make  a  happy  home  for  their  father,  old,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  desolate — and  so  his  few  friends  persuaded 
him  to  consent  to  a  third  marriage,  February  24,  1663.  His  third 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Minshull,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Paget ;  she  was  a 
good  and  attentive  wife  to  him,  and  tried  harft  to  do  her  duty  by 
her  step-children  under  all  circumstances.  Aided  by  his  friendri, 
who  acted  as  his  amanuenses,  he  made  rapid  progress  with  the 
composition  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  before  July,  IP'^S,  the  grandest 
Epic  in  English  literature  was  completed.  The  soory  of  the  sale 
of  the  MS.  for  a  paltry  trifle  is  well  known  and  equally  well  authen- 
ticated. Samuel  Simmons,  the  publisher,  paid  him  £5  down,  and 
agreed  to  pay  £5  more  on  the  sale  of  1,300  copies  of  the  Int  edi- 
tion, and  like  sums  on  similar  terms  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  editions  ; 
all  payments  then  to  cease  and  the  work  to  become  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  the  publisher,— twenty  pounds,  all  told,  equal  to  about 
$350  now,  for  one  of  the  few  first-class  poems  the  world  has  yet 
produced  !  The  Plague  and  Fire  of  London  interfered  with  the 
date  of  publishing,  and  the  work  was  not  ready  for  sale  till  the 
summer  of  1667 — the  time  of  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  Clarendon. 
From  its  first  appearance  it  was  welcomed  with  wonder  and  ap- 
plause not  only  by  the  Puritan  friends  of  the  author,  but  by 
scholars  and  iriAn  nf  f,aat^«  r»f  ovq»-o-  oVia/ia  «*  T\/->i;fiV"i  o»^-i  -^i,'~;^,,„ 

faith;  but  its  circulation  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  readers 
of  these  classes  till  the  appreciative  criticisms,  of  Addison  in  his 
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Spectator  Essays  made  it  popular  with  the  masses.     Blank  verse 
wjis  hardly  verse  at  all  in  the  estimation  of  readers  in  the  Eestora- 
tion  period,  and  was  barely  tolerated  even  in  the  drama  ;  Dryden 
was  the  great  champion  of  rhyme,  and  he  was  the  literary  kinir  of 
the  age  ;  but  notwithstanding  its  falling  foul  of  men's  prejudices 
m  this  respect,  m  spite  of  its  violation  of  Dryden's  pet  canon  of 
poetical  criticism,  yet,  so  great  and  so  obvious  were  the  intrinsic 
ments  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  evoked  the  hearty  approbation  of  aU, 
more  especially  of  Dryden  himself.     "This  man  cuts  us  all  out 
and  the  ancients  too,"  was  his  verdict  at  the  time  ;  and  this  ver- 
dict he  subsequently  pronounced  more  dehberately  in  a  few  lines 
which  every  reader  of  Milton  should  know  by  heart.     (See  H  S 
Reader,  p.  82.)     The  judgment  of  the  most  capable  of  his  con^ 
temporaries  fairly  represents  the  average  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  poem.    AU  are  agreed  that  in  choice  of  subject  and  grandeur 
of  conception  the  great  English  epic  far  surpasses  the  most  cele- 
brated  productions  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  while  it  cannot 
be  held  inferior  m  any  of  the  various  details  of  treatment. 

^f*®"*  worki,  Death.-The  few  remaining  years  of  the 
poet  s  life  were  brightened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  higher  es- 
teem m  which  he  wa^  held ;  but  though  visitors  were  numerous 
and  distmguished  he  still  foimd  time  to  dictate  a  goodly  quantity  of 
miscenaneous  literary  work,  and  to  listen  to  sSme  TdLing  friend 
i-eadmg  from  his  favorite  authors,-Homer  and  Euripides  among 
.Z^T!il'o'''t  ^""^  Ovid  among  the  Latins,  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare  and  Cowley  among  his  own  countrymen.  In  1671,  he  pub- 
ished  Paradise  Regained,  a  sequel  to  Paradise  Lost,  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  his  young  Quaker  friend,  Thomas  Ellwood,  and 
hamson  AgomStes,  a  drama  of  great  power,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  tentive  readmg  in  the  study,  though  too  subjective-too  closely 

ftrv'^r^?T'^r*^^'^^^^*«  ^^^"^  «*  its  being  success^ 
frilly  presented  on  the  stage.     In  1673,  during  the  "  No  Popery  " 

rlTXr  ^.^"t^f  ^  «^  »  l««t  political,  or  polemical,  pamphlet  0/ 
^ew«  ^ITZ'  '^'•;v  "'"'^  n^ilk-and-water  version  of  his  earlier 
views,  and  this,  with  a  second  edition  of  his  "Minor  Poems" 
a  Latin  Grammar  (1669)  his  History  of  Britain  (1670),  and 
a  Latin  treatise  on  Logic  (1672  ,  were  the  petty  ofiPspring  of  his 
brain  m  the  few  years  before  the  last  one  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage 

hTfirl'fS"^''^;"  t"""^^"  ^°^^«'  '""'^^^  «^  ten  as  they  were  L 
the  first  edition  ;  his  Latm  EpistolcE  Familiares,  written  to  varioua 

SlL'h^f  ^>KT"f  ^'^^'  tli^roughout  his  life,  were  collected  and 
puDiisnea,  with  Prohmmnps  n^ntr^^^irr,    «^«v«^,' »  v--i. 

Cambridge  yeara,-aaaearto- ffll  the' Vola^riru™  of"  a^^^an 
letters  ™tten  by  him  in  his  official  capacity'  as  Seo^tiy  to  tte 
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Commonwealth,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  His  last  publication,  probably  his  last  production, 
was  a  translation  of  a  Latin  document  from  Poland  on  the  election 
of  John  Sobieski  as  John  the  Third,  King  of  Poland.  On  Nov. 
8th,  1674,  Milton  died  of  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  or  gout  fever,  at 
the  age  of  65  years  and  11  months,  and  was  buried  beside  his 
father  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate. 


ODE  ON  THE  MOENING  OF  CHKIST'S  NATIVITY,  1629. 

In  an  elegiac  epistle  to  his  friend  Charles  Diodati,  Milton  states 
that  he  composed,  or  at  least  began,  this  ode  on  Christmas  day, 
1629  :— 

**  Dona  quidem  dedimus  Christi  natalibus  ilia ; 
Ilia  sub  aurorftm  lux  mihi  prima  tulit." 

Hallam  considers  it  the  finest  ode  in  the  English  language — a  rank 
generally  assigned  to  Dryden's  "  Alexander's  Feast " — and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  remarkable  production  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  so  young  a  man,  showing  a  fineness  of  conception,  a  depth 
of  philosophic  treatment,  a  wealth  of  scholarly  illustration,  and  a 
felicity  of  diction  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  works  of  any 
of  his  fellow  disciples  of  the  Spenserian  school.  He  possesses 
that  quintessence  of  the  poetic  faculty  common  to  his  acknow- 
ledged master,  and  all  his  followers  ;  but  none  of  the  Spenserians, 
not  even  Spenser  himself,  exhibits  that  perfection  of  verbal  finish 
displayed  in  many  stanzas  of  this  ode.  Throughout  the  whole 
poem  we  can  feel  the  promise  and  potency  of  still  loftier  flights,  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  higher  faculties,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  moral  manliness,  which  afterwards  found  such  noble 
utterance  in  the  inspired  strains  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  out  of  which 
was  developed  a  new,  nobler,  and  more  majestic  school  of  poetry — 
the  Miltonic.  The  student  cannot  fail  to  note  the  extensive  range 
of  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Milton's 
muse.  This  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  his  Avorks  ;  so  much  so 
that  it  has  been  frequently  urged  that  he  is  the  least  original,  or 
creative,  of  our  poets.  In  one  sense,  and  that  a  very  limited  one, 
the  charge  is  true  of  both  Milton  and  Shakspeare  ;  thev  -  3lected 
their  materials  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  the  work*  of  litera- 
ture was  open  to  them,  especially  to  Milton,  and  they  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  use  of  an  incident  or  even  of  a  thought  merely  be- 
cause some  one  else  had  gone  over  the  same  ground  before  them  : 

uixh   uiicj    ciiipiw j  CVS.     Liicj     iTV^iXi.    Ui.    uLlit-l3    Slliipiv    UH  raw   IXIULCrlUl   W 

be  fashioned  into  newer  and  more  beautiful  shapes  for  use  in  the 
execution  of  their  own  designs  ;  the  genius  that  enabled  >em  to 
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map  out  and  plan  the  design,  and  the  surpassing  skiU  that  enabled 
them  to  execute  perfectly  what  they  had  loftily  conceived  were  aU 
their  own  ;  and  in  this,  the  truest  and  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term,  these  two,  who  are  confessedly  the  best,  are  also  the  most 
original  of  all  our  poets. 

The  Ode  does  not  give  us  any  clear  forecast  of  the  religious 
views  entertamed  by  Milton  in  after  life,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
his  views  at  this  period  resembled  his  later  ideas  at  all  closely  for 
religion  was  with  him  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  a  matter  of  re^on 
rather  than  of  faith  ;  and  yet  a  close  examination  wiU  reveal  at 
least  the  germ  of  some  of  those  speculations  in  religion  set  forth 
in  his  remarkable  posthumous  Latin  treatise  On  Christian  Doctrine, 
h  rom  this  and  the  known  facts  of  his  life  it  appears  •— (1  )  He  be 
longed  to  no  particular  church,  but  was  in  favor  of  toleratioi,  though 
he  preferred  the  Armenian  teaching  of  Free  Will  to  the  Predesti- 
narian  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age,  the  very  acamation  of  the  geniusof  English 
Puritanism    both  m  religion  and  politics,-not  of  the  exclusive 
Calvinism  of  Geneva  which  set  the  Kevolution  in  motion,  but  of  the 
broader  and  deeper  Liberalism  which  carried  the  Revolution  to  a 
successful  issue,  tolerant  of  all  things  except  intolerance,  but  re- 
solute in  its  opposition  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  and  absolutism 
of  Charles  and  Laud  and  StraflPord  ;.he  was,  in  short,  the  prototype 
ot  a  genuine  British  Liberal  of  our  own  day.     (2.)  Though  not 
a  UnitariMi,  he  was  an  anti-Trinitarian  of  the  high  Arian  school 
to  which  Newton  afterwards  belonged,  denying  that  the  Son  was 
co-equal  and  co-essential  with  the  Father,  or  absolute  Deity,  but 
ascribing  to  Him  a  certain  derivative  divinity  of  a  high,  unfathom- 
able nature.     (3.)    He  was  anti-Sabbatarian,  differing  in   toto 
from  the  rigid  prmciples  and  practice  of  the  Presbyterians  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sabbath  ;  indeed,  he  denied  the  authority  of  the  Dec- 
alogue as  a  standard  of  Christian  morals,  asserting  that  Christian 
liberty  should  not  be  circumscribed  by  its  prohibitions,  nor  by 
any  code  of  ethics  founded  on  them.     (4.)    In  metaphysics,  his 
theory  of  the  universe  is  a  pantheistic  materialism  starting  from  a 
spiritualistic  theism  :  God  is  the  one  infinite,  eternal,  self-mbsisting 
author  of  aU  being;  the  one  primal  matter  of  which  all  things 
consist  was  oripally  an  emanation,  or  efflux  from  the  substance 
^l  .1?    ^.in?8elf,  and  the  whole  universe  consists  of  modifications 
of  this  onginal  matter,  so  that  the  organic  worid,  as  weU  as  the 
morgfmic  the  brute  creation,  not  less  than  man  with  his  soul  and 
other  higher  attributes,  the  spiritual  worid— the  angels,  the  spirits 
the  soul  -  xio  inore  than  the  corporeal,  the  immaterial  equally  with 
the  matenal,  are  aU  alike  formations  of  the  same  substance  and  are 
in  no  respect  radically  different  from  each  other.    The  soul  there- 
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fore  18  not  something  radically  different  and  capable  of  existing 
apart  from  the  body  ;  ,t  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  bodily 

U?^T'  7^t\'^'  ^.r^^  '^'''  '^'  ««^^1  ^^'  «1««^1^«  toeing  ceases 
to  exist.     It  foUo;7s  that  Immortality  is  not  the  continued  exist- 

Z!ifnf  *""  "?u  ^J^"^^'°"^ '"^^^  death,  but  is  the  miraculous  re- 
suscitation of  body  and  soul  together,  at  the  Resurrection,  after  the 
intervenmg  sleep  of  death.  (5.)  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Reve- 
ation,  and  had  a  most  profound  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
holding  that  as  the  Bible  was  God's  revelation  to  man  of  what  he 
could  not  find  out  for  himself,  so  all  that  it  contained  on  any  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  accepted  implicitly  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words 
however  strange  or  repugnant  it  might  seem  to  mere  human 
thought  and  reason.  In  the  essentials,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  faith 
-the  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  the  Atonement,  Restoration  and  Sancti- 

vT^ZX^^'ft^'n/'-^^  Resurrection,  the  final  Judgment,  the 
reign  of  Chnst  the  Glorification  of  the  saints  in  a  newheacen  and  a 
new  earth,  Milton  was  an  avowed  believer,  thoroughly  at  one  with 
the  most  ortho(j[ox  Christian  of  the  churches.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
fervid  Theist  and  genuine  Christian,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  original  and  intrepid  of  thinkers  in  theology  aa 
well  a*^  m  pohtics.  ^-^ 

1.  Montb-morn,  What  month  and  mom  ?    A.  S.  momth 
=a  mnation  ;  morgen=mom^ 

j^^^^^^2^^^^8&^oxittoTHB  ;  cf.  "wrough^  our  fall,"  Paradise 

n.  Unsutferable.     Fcr  prefix  wn,  see  *  uncapable '  in  Index. 
He  wont— to  slt=  waa  accustomed.     Past  tense  of  '  to  won.' 
A.  S.,  wunnian  =  to  dwell. 

Trlnal  unity.      Deriie  and  explain  these  words. 

Darksome,  gloomy.     A.  S.,  d^or'c=  dark.     See  Index. 
.f  fii*  M     '  HeaTenly  Wuie,  etc.    Note  that  the  invocation 
of  the  Muse  comes  after  the  general  announcement  of  the  theme. 
He  followed  the  same  order  afterwards  in  the  Paradise  LosL  in  im- 
of  thdr      •      ^'^^P^^  ^^*  ^y  ^^"^^'  »°d  Vi^'gil  a^  ^^^  beginning 

Afford  =  offer,  present,  having  no  reference  to  the  means  of 
the  giver. 

Hymn,  a  sacred  song.    Gk.,  v^ivoi,  Lat.,  hymnus. 

rT>?  K  f  •  u"V®"™  "»"•««''  iiot  yet  visited  by  the  sun-god 
(Phoebus)  m  his  chariot,^-a  poetic  ampHfication  of  '  before  sunrise.' 
„."***",.*«»«•— Forms  of  this  kind,  very  common  in  and  before 
Milton  8  time,  had  their  origin  in  the  tendency  to  drop  the  en  of  the 

participle— have  got  for  have  gotten,  fit^.—but,  whon  fi,^  a^ ,v„ 

of  m  would  leave  the  same  form  as  the  infinitive,  the  form  ofThe 
past  tense  was  used  with  the  auxiliary  instead  of  the  participial 
form;  thus,  hay©  forsaken  became  have /orsoo/l',  not  have/orsafce 
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.  S.  monath 
ill,"  Paradise 


le  means  of 


IV.  Star-led  wizards,  the  wise  men  who  had  been  led  by 
Ills  star  from  the  east.  The  ending  ard  is  intensive,  and  when 
homed  to  a  word  of  bad  meaning  it  naturally  expresses  cont(  apt 
I  and  chshke,  as  m  drunkard,  dotard.     What  force  has  it  here  ? 

Prevent  them,  in  its  old  sense,  anticipate,  get  before. 

Honor— to  greet,  adjectival  infinitive--  of  greeting 

Angel  choir,  "  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,"  £ike  ii.  13. 

secret  allar,  hidden,  unseen  by  the  eye  of  vulgar  curiosity. 


IHE  HYMN. 

Uvtr^^wti^  properly  a  noun,  =<me,i.  e.,  when,  at  the  time 
wnen.  iVhiles,  whilst,  are  possessive  forms  ;  whiloin,  a  dative, 
meaning  at  a  former  time  ;  cf.  meanwhile,  all  the  while. 

It  7  '"®**""y  wrapt.  Parse  all.  Zdanger,  Fr.  manqer, 
|Lat.  mandnco  =  to  eat,  viando  ^  to  chew.  ^    ' 

So  to  sympathize,  to  show  fellow-feeling  in  this  way. 

Id  f  i  I*^®'  ^i^^®""  ^°''"'®'^  directly  from  Lat.  pollutus,  or  a 
lehortened  form  of  polluted;  such  forms  were  common  in  Shak- 
lepeare  and  later  writers. 

Should  look  so  near,  i.e.,  so  closely,  near  being  an  ad- 
^erb  modifymg  look.  Others  take  it  as  an  adjective  qualifying 
iHe  (1  e  Maker)  m  the  nom.  abs.,  '  He  being  so  near  ;'  it  might 
las  well  be  taken  m  qualifying  eyes,  or  even  deformities. 
I  J.  Mer  fears  to  cease ;  a  causal,  transitive  verb  =  to 
|make  to  cease. 

Olive  green.— Which  o    hese  words  is  the  adjective  ?    The 
■olive  was  symbolical  of  peace  and  good-will. 
LiTT"*"^  sphere  =  the   universe,  which   is   spherical,  or 
r  H^^K.""  «^^P«'/^^  «l^ay«  turning,  or  revolving,  in  space. 
I    Harbinger  ^forerunner,  is  Uterally  'one  who  goes  before 

and  provides  shelter  for  an  army.'  A.S.  here,  an^army,  and 
V^eorgm  to  protect ;  whence  harbour,  harbourer,  and  harbhuraqe. 
ito  which    harbmger  "  is  related,  as  "  messenger  "  to  «  message" 

"scavenger"  to  «  scavage."  ^ 

Turtle,  formerly  used  only,  as  here,  of  a  dove ;  then,  of  a 
klove  or  of  a  sheU-fish  ;  now,  only  of  a  eheU-fish. 

mrike«  a  universal  peace,  strikes  with  her  myrtle  wand 
las  a  magician  would  with  his  magic  rod.  Peace. -At  the  birth 
lof  Christ  aU  the  worid  was  at  peace,  in  quiet  subjection  to  the 
IKoman  arms  ;   m  witness  of  this  absence  of  war  the  temple  of 

lt,mT'/-f   u  "*"  ^^  ""'f^^  ^'y  Augustus,  this  being  only  the  third 
jtime  of  Its  being  closed  since  its  fouudatiou,  ^ 
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4,  Hooked  chariot,  i.e.  chariots  armed  willi  Boythes,  or 
'  hooks '  fastened  laterally  or  vertically  to  the  axle  and  probably 
to  the  wheels. 

Sovran,  the  old  form  of  our  '  Sovereign,'  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  word  reigriy  Lat.  superanus,  super. 

5.  Wlil«t=  hushed,  is  a  participle  of  the  imperative  inter- 
jection whist  =^he  silent,  from  which  the  name  of  the  game 
Whist  is  derived.  See  'husht'  in  Index;  and  of.  Ariel's  song  in 
The  Tempesty  I.  2  : 

•'  Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 
The  wild  waves  whist. '^ 

Ocean  is  to  be  scanned  and  read  as  a  trisyllable,  ocean.  Lat, 
ocmuus,  Gk.  c^HEcxvoi,  the  name  given  by  Homer  and  other  Cyclic 
poets  to  the  broad,  '  swiftly-flowing  stream,'  by  Avhich  they  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  surrounded;  perhaps  from  oj^uS,  swift,  aud 

j'rt'ftj,  to  flow. 

Blrdi  of  c«ilni  iff  brooding,  i.e.  the  halcyons,  named  aftori 
Halcyone,  the  daughter  of  ^olus,  who  threw  herself  into  the  Bca 
for  grief  at  the  drowning  of  her  husband,  and  was  afterwards] 
changed  with  him  into  the  halcyon  bird  by  the  pity  of  the  gods. 
Milton  refers  to  the  ancient  belief  that  while  the  halcyon  is  breed- 
ing a  great  calm  prevails  for  the  seven  days  preceding  and  follow- 
ing midwinter-day, — hence  called  the  '  halcyon  days.' 

ti.  Influence  is  an  astrological  term,  and  means  the  'inflow- 
ing' or  infusion  of  the  special  virtue  of  a  planet  or  star,  wheretw 
the  character  and  fate  of  human  beings  were  affected.  Shakspeare 
invariably  uses  the  word  in  this  astrological  sense.  Other  remains] 
of  the  same  ancient  belief  are  'disastrous,'  'ill-starred,'  'ascend- 
ancy,' 'jovial,'  'mercurial,'  saturnine.' 

For  all  the  morning  light,  or  Luctfer,  in  spite  of  alll 
that  the  morning  light  or  Lucifer  could  do. 

Ucspake  here  means  simply  'spake,'  as  in  Lycidas,  1.  112  : 

"  He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake." 

Elsewhere  Milton  uses  it  as^'  -riaketo,'  with  the  object  expressed! 
What  is  its  present  meaning'-  ote  tLa  frequent  changes  of  teM«| 
throughout  the  poem. 

7.  Her  room,  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  glooni;| 
another  explanation  is  to  make  '  day '  the  antecedent  of  '  her.' 

A§  =  as  if,  as  though;  the  ellipsis  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Burning  axle-tree. —Tree,  A.S.  tred,  in  addition  to  its  pre-l 

sent  lUeuiilUg,    uaU.   axa\j    iiiv?    ijivtiiinig       li!..r"  .,  •^.-••5      --I--  1-  1    .. 

in  the  same  sense  the  Cross  is  described  as  '  the  accursed  fref.  [ 
Burning,  cf,  Daniel,  vii.  9  :  *'  One  that  was  ancient  of  days  AM 
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sit his  throne  was  fiery  flames,  and  the  wheels  thereof 

burniug  fire."  , 

H.  Lawn  is  properly  an  open  spuce,  a  glade.  Cf.  Ia7td,  Imie, 
Iriwh  lann.  Or  ©re  is  a  reduplicated  form,  the  o:  being  another 
form  of  er  or  ere ;  some  explain  the  phrase  as  a  corruption  of  or 
t'V/',  i.e.  or  ever  ^-^  before  ever :  or  ever  is  also  found,  as  in  Hamlet 
T.  2:  "  Or  ever  T  had  seen  that  day."  Cf.  also,  "  or  ever  the  silver 
oord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken." 

Dnwn,  A.H.  dveg,  day;  daqidn,  to  shine. 

Thouiclit  they  llieii,— T/iew  and  than  were  used  and  pro- 
uounoed  indiscriminately. 

Tlie  iiilglily  Pan,  the  Son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  was  the 
special  god  of  shepherds  ;  but,  following  Eusebius,  the  name  is 
here  applied  to  Christ  as  the  universal,  omnipotent  Shepherd,  Gr. 
TTiiv  -=.  all.     See  Note  on  Stanza  20,  below. 

Wai  all,  an  instance  of  "sense  construction," — the  idea  con- 
veyed by  ♦  loves '  and  '  sheep '  being  singular,  the  verb  also  is  put 
iu  the  singular. 

Silly,  A.S.  scelig,  happy  ;  the  word  originally  meant,  as  here, 
'  simple,'  '  happy,'  and  bore  no  trace  of  the  contemptuous  imputa- 
tion of  folly  now  universally  attached  to  it:  cf.  *  simpleton,'  '  inno- 
cent,' etc. 

9.  Voice,  nom.  abs.  Stringed  noise,  music  of  stringed  in- 
struments. 

As  all  their  souli,  &o.  As  is  here  a  relative,  such  being  un- 
derstood before  it. 

Loth  to  lose,  unwilling  to  lose,  literally  '  hating  ; '  cf.  loath- 
some, loathing. 

Heavenly  close,  the  cadence,  or  refrain,  at  the  end  of  a  song 
or  piece  of  music.  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  other  poets  employ 
the  word  in  the  same  sense. 

10.  Round  of  Cynthia's  seat — ^The  moon,  known  under 
various  names, — Artemis,  Diana,  Luna, — was  called  Cynthia,  and 
the  sun  (Apollo),  Cynthius,  from  the  name  of  their  birthplace,  a 
niouutain  in  Delos.     See  '  Delos '  in  Index. 

Won  to  think,  persuaded  to  believe. 

Its  last  fnlllllingr,  its  final  consummation,  or  completion.  Its 
occurs  in  only  two  other  passages  in  Milton's  poetical  works: — 
"  The  mind  is  its  own  place  ;  "  Far.  Lost,  I.,  254,  and  "  falsehood 

returns  Of  force  to  its  own  likeness."     Par.  Lost, 

IV.,  813.  See  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  note  on  its  in  Craik's 
Julhis  Ccesar,  pp.  160-171,  American  edition;  see  also  Seath's 
nigh  School  Graniiuar,  Vl,.  22. 

Alone,  by  itself,  without  her  help.  In  happier  union 
than  she  (Nature)  could  eflTect  by  the  harmonious  '  musio  of  the 
8pher«8* 
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11.  Olobe  of  circular  llffht  looka  like  tautology;  hut 
globe,  Jjatin,  glohm,  nioaus  here,  as  frtHjuontly.  '  a  mass,  or  largo 
bixly.'  Of.  "  a  gloln'  of  fiery  Beraphiiii,"  Par.  Lout,  II.,  512,  au.l 
"  a  fiery  globe  of  angels,"  Par.  Heyaimd,  IV.,  581. 

UneiprcMilvo  -  inexpressible  ;  of.  "  the  inexpressive  she," 
Ah  You  Like  It,  III.,  2. 

12.  Jni  of  mornlnv  «i n«r .-Cf.  "The  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  Hon*^  of  (lod  shouted  for  joy."  Job,  xxxviii    7 
Compare  this  chapter,  verses  4  to  11,  with  the  present  stanza.    ' 

Welt'rirtg,  A.H.  waltdi^  to  roll, -.  rolling  about.  Ooxy, 
derived  by  loss  of  initial  w  from  A.8.  «^d«« -- moisture :  cf.  Ouse, 
the  name  of  a  river. 

13.  RInv  out,  &o..  An  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "  musir 
of  the  spheres  "  taught  by  Pythagoras ;  Milton  has  many  referenoei 
to  this  doctrme,  as  has  Shukspeare  also,  notably  in  Lorenzo's  cele- 
brated speech  to  Jessica,  Merch.  of  Ven.,  V.,  1,— a  passage  consid- 
ered by  Hallam  to  be  the  finest  in  Shakspeare. 

raMke  up  full  couiort,  let  your  instrumental  music  (har- 
mony) make  up  a  full  accompaniment  {consort,  Lat.  consortium, 
ht.  society)  to  the  choral  song  of  the  angels  (angelic  symphony). 

14.  Age  of  gold,  the  "  Golden  Age"  of  innocence  and  peace, 
sung  by  the  old  poets. 

Speckled  vunlty  may  be  a  translation  of  Horace's  'maculo- 
sum,'  Odes  IV.,  v.  22. 

liellltselfwlllloave  her mangfoni. -Note  that  he  uses 
her,  even  after  itself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objectionable  its.  See 
note  on  stanza  10,  above,  and  cf.  st.  15, 1.  8,  below.  Hell  from 
A.8.  helan,  to  cover,  =  the  concealed  place.  Cf.  the  Greek  Hades 
=  the  unseen  world,  and  Hebrew  SMol  =  a  cave,  the  unseen 
world. 

15.  Truth  and  Juetice,  &c.— In  the  Ode  On  the  Death  of  a 
Fair  Infant,  Milton  joins  Truth,  Justice,  and  Mercy  in  the  same 
way  as  here.  Will  return.;  in  the  Golden  Age,  Astrtea,  the 
Goddess  of  Justice  and  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  had  her 
abode  ainong  men,buton  the  departure  of  that  period  of  innocence 
she  and  her  sister  Pudicitia  (Modesty)  quitted  the  earth  to  dwell 
among  the  stars.     See  '  Astrsea'  in  Index. 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow,  encircled;  like  glories  =  splendors 
reseiriblmjc  those  of  the  rainbow.  ^ 

Sheen = brightness,  another  form  of  'shine,'  stiU  used  as  a 
noun,  cf.  moonshine,  &g. 

Down  steering,  cf.  note  on  The  Trial  Scene.    Notes,  p.  11. 
lb.  irchain'd,  y  is  the  remnant  of  A.S.  ae,  the  prefix  of  the 
pasi;  j.art.     \ji.  yvicpi  —  named. 
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reasive  she," 


a's  'maculo- 


,.,'*\"**f'"'  trump,  the  trumpet  that  shall    awake  the  dead. 

"r..    H'\'"^'f  "^'"^^  ''"""^^'  ""J  the  dead  sh,  1  be  raised,"  1  Cor., 
XV.,  52.     Cf.,  jUso,  1  Theat,.,  iv.,  16.  ' 

17.    Note  the  cnonuitopcDia  in  the  stanza. 
5  hT'""'  ^  ^"  ^^^  scanned  as  a  trisyllable  ;  cf.  Ocean,  stanza 

IK.  The  old  Dragon.     Lat.  draco,  Gk.  <5paV(»v,  a  serpent, 
hen,^do8cril>ed  ,u  Eev,  xx.  2,  as  "  The  dragon,  that  old  serpent" 

i.r  'Sf.^k^'^'T'  °'  ^''^^^'  "^«"^  5  r«l€led,  coiled  in  folds. 

.).  T he  orac  ci  are  clii^^b.     The  grand  cc     eption  that 

at  the  advent  of  Christ  the  heathen  oracles*"  and  der. :  s^lost  the^r 

nnpin  tion  is  one  often  enunciated  by  the  futliers  of  Ue  Christian 

Church,  out  Milton's  genius  has  so  highly  adorned  it,  has  made 

t  so  pecuharly  his  own,  that  it  comes  upin  us  here  >kth  .01  the 

I  force  and  novelty  of  an  absolutely  origin.  J  idea. 

A|M.llo-I>el|»lio*._.The  most  celebrated  of  the  heathen 
orac  ea  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  or  Delphos  (now 
|A..s//0,a.8malltown  situated  on  the  steep  declivity  o*  MounT 
IJuunssus  in  Phocis  north  of  the  Corinthiai  Gulf.  I^  the" 
of  the  temple  which  was  also  the  centre,  or  -  navel  of  the  earth  " 
was  a  small  deep  chasm  in  the  rock,  from  which  an  nto^cat  t 
.ephitic  vapor  arose  from  time  to  time.     A  tripod  was  pla^e  1  ov£ 

Iml'dTrthirt^'r!^  "the  pale-eyed  priest, "T rThef;.tS 
ai  led  Pythia,  took  ner  seat  when  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted 

ilthtrLT''  ''"  ""'"'''^  "^^  ^^^^  *^«  inspiratioHf  the 
breathed  spell,"  or  recovormg  from  the  "nightly  trance"  nro- 

S'^hoXZrVh""'  carefully  taken  do^  b^  traTtendC 
[■ivetLm  ?nTr     *^^,^°"*  in  ambiguous  hexameter  ve.se  and 
gave  them  to  the  worsluppers  as  the  answer  of  the  god  Apollo 

Ln  7m^;7'p"'  P^'P^^^y  ™  "^^^^  '^^  protectiof  of  iS; 

ence  Mount  Parnassus  and  its  equally  celebrated  fountahi   of 

I  Castaha  were  sacred  to  the  Muses  rountam   of 

ofChlt".!""*'*?  *'*^*V^•-'^^"  ™P^^^«  t^«t  before  the  birth 
U,n,t  the  oracle  could  forecast  the  future  ;  and  indeed  though 
>st  of  the  responses  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  only  remark 
U    of<>r  their  exceedingly  clever  ambiguity,  therrweresoTe  by" 

iter  of  riucr"''  '°"^  '^^'  T  "^^^^^^^^  accounted  for'n  th^ 
ol'ser  .v!         -^  ^^^^'  ''°'  ^^  ^^"*^  «f  ^«1*^^«'-  forecast  by  shrewd 

^      tion      "oT^  very  special  and  far-reaching  sources^ofS! 

I  u  m^'  f  r  ^  "! V^*  ^""^  ^^^'®  ^«  '''^^^  t)e  willini  to  accept  a  wider 
t  ^he^l^"'P  ;;' \"?  *^^^  '^^^  ^^i«i^  ^-"1^1  confine  it  exc Welv 
to  the  Jews.      God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness    not 

|e^on jmong  the  heathen,  and  no  .ln,.l,f  Wo  oo-n---  --i-         "j 

jout  His  wise  purposes  by  directinglhe -aff^^S^'iS^  ^^ 
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,    De^M*"  *^^  "^'  ""^  *^^  aU-unconecious  priestess  of  the  oracle  at 

'  tar^h's^^ooTn^//^*^'*'"^'  ete.-There  is  a  curious  legend  in  Plu- 
tarons  book  Of  the  Ceasmg  of  Oracles,  copied  by  Eusebius  and 
quoted  by  Spenser's  friend,  Kirke,  in  his  Olosseol^Tsh^Cfs 
Calendar M  the  effect  that  about  the  time  of  Christ's  death  ^a  yes 
sel  was  sailmg  past  some  islands  called  Pax*,  on  her  way  fiom  Raly 
to  Cyprus,  a  voice  was  heard  calling  out  -  Thamus '  ThXus  P'  S 
name  of  the  Egyptian  pilot),  and  ordering  Mm  ^he  passed  Al^es 
to  announce  that  the  Great  Pan  was  dead;  and  on  ^s  mSthe 
^nouncement  there  were  heard  »  such  pit;ous  outcries  TndZad 

Pa?tln'LSe!fl'..'^'' '  ^^^^  P«P"1"«  "  ««  Horace,  Odes  II.  iii.  9 
me^t  has  f«v   "'  V  ^•'  /^«P"^"»g  ;  a  curious  interchange  ot 
meanmg  lias  taken  place  between  part  and  depart  •    Dart  now 
means  to  separate,  formerly,  to  go  away;  depart  i^Cw  Wo  awav 
IXe^.se7rof  • .  ""rlr'  *^^  ^^^^^-  o"tute"ar7der;S 

forms  Zar.«  (a  dissyllable)  and Lm^re«  (trisyllable)      The  Xa'l^ 
were  he  domestic  or  household  gods  of  the  E^n.tns     the  le.t^r 

wXpedtyThe^i^'"^^       ^P^"^«  °^  their  d^adancX^ 

the T?an  famut      ^  T  '"^  "T "'^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  branches  o 
me  Aryan  family.     "Nocturnos  Lemures,"  Hor.  En  ii  2 

Flan,ens._Priests.      There  were  in  all  fi  tf^'  Filmens  at 
Rome,   three  greater,  consecrated  respectively  to  Sie  seTS  o 
Jove,  Mars    ■^udQidrinus  {ov  Momulus),  and  twelve  lesSr  fo 
the  service  of  some  of  the  inferior  deities  ' 

istir;j:ir"rg"'',^tt48?r^^^^^^^^^^  °%™"^^«  «--^-^ 

seen  at  the  deatLTjSlus  C^sa^^^^^^^^       ^edescnbas  theprodigies 
"  Et  mas3tum  illacrymat  teraplis  ebur,  mraque  sudant" 

to  go,  or  pass  over  ;  cf.  /o.give,  /o^ge^^o/'bti."'  ^"^""  '''''  ^"'' 

ity  of  Ter^m^'^iifrriSr'  ^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^1^«"'  «^  tLe  authc.r- 
xZ.'L^,  ^J^""?:  "^l^  ^^'I^OS' or  Chemosh,  "the  obsce^^e  dr^a-l  nf 
Mu«u-  .ouB^-  ,i^a,  i^«^,  X.,  40«),  '^Peor,  his  other  "narmr- 
(/.  L.,  I,  412)  ;  Pnapus,  ^.he  filthy  Roman  god  mentioned  bj 
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^ZTL7r^'^  *  •  ^^""^  ^^^'^^y  resembled  Mm.     Baalim,  pi  of 
Baal,  was  a  genenc  name  for  the  gods  of  Svria  anri  Pnillf;il 
Ashtaroth  was  for  the  goddesses  ^  Palestine,  as 

Twice  battcr'd  irod  of  Paleitlne,   'Daaon  his  nam« 

r6rfrot^'.:nish"%"^'  '^^^t^^  fiBhr'T^n'Sori; 

Gaza,  Alelo^f Gath'td  E^r  TlSod  hf ^a^  f.^  ^^'f  ?' 
I^r'.'  by  the  faU  of 'his  imagHefo^e Ifetl. 'rG^d  '^^^^^^^^ 

he  JiUed  doil'  ,,^^^^r^«  <^^«  «cene  of  the  death  of  Samson  when 
hepuUed  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  letth« 

tar^'^th^  tnl^**'**!";?*'' '  *^"  P^"^«^  ^°^^  f«r  Ashtoreth,  or  As- 
Syrian  Venus  (a  different  deity  from  the  Greek  or  Cyprian  VenusT 
by  others  with  the  Egyptian  Isis.     Sanchoniathon  says  sWas 
e's^tofthrmoon?^^^     ^^fl  °^  "^^^  ^°-«  re^res JntLg  ^ 

is  here,  ^<  Mater  Defim  "  and  ^Ke^^fS''^  ^^^  ^^  ^^°^^^  ^  «^^ 

Thammuz  (My),  when  the  waJL  „f  Sw  Idllf  ZuTbv 
the  meltmg  enows  of  the  mountain,  and  reddened  brtheT^^,   ^ 

"  mW"'"  *"  ""'  V^  ""PPM'd  with  blood 
Of  rhammiK  yearly  wounded;"  Par.  Loat,  I.,  4J1. 

23.  Sullen  Moloch,  Moleoh,  or  Milcom  <—K„„\  mv.     x. 

isf'^'.".!'. «?"»'"  *'«"'«!>  ''"rtiah  form,"  Par.  Lo.,.  T 
D 
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Isli  «n<i  Oru«.-7*w,  'the  Moon,'  was  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Tin^'?'  ^^  Sun     and  mother  of  Orm,  the  Egyptian  ApoUo,  '  the 

I' '  i  i5  ?®  ®P^*^®^  Myrionymus  (= '  with  10,000  names ' ) 
sufficiently  attests  the  variety  of  her  attributes,  she  was  most  com- 
monly worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  was  represented  with  the  head  or 
noms  of  a  cow. 

«o?"*  Anubli,  the  "latrator  Anubis"  of  Virgil,  uEn.  VIII 
f3  T  f  ?'*  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  dog,  aft-n^ard^ 
under  that  of  a  man  with  a  dog's  head  (Oynocephalus).    ..  e  was 

t^T^u  ??""?  ^^.  ^«P^tliy«'  and  guardian  of  the  gbds,  identi- 
fied  by  the  Greeks  with  Hermes  (Mercury). 

24.  Oilrlg  'the  sun  god,'  and  greatest  of  Egyptian  deities, 
was  worshipped  (especially  at  Memphis)  under  the  forms  of  th^ 
sacred  bul^,  Apis  and  Mnevis.  He  was  slain  by  his  brother  Ty. 
phon,  the  Evil  principle,  but  rose  again  and  4as  translated  to 
heaven,  where  he  sits  as  judge  of  the  departed. 

l;nsliower'd  grais,  aUuding  to  the  absence  of  rain  in  lower 
Jiigypt. 

§able.8toled  iorcerere,  black-robed  priests,  who  pretend- 
fli?fhf^Ti°  P?^«'^«5  »»«•"«'  old  French  sable,  Low  Lat.  sabelum, 
from  the  Bussian  soboto,  the  sable,  a  black-furred  animal  of  the 
weasel  kmd,  not  connected  etymologicaUy  with  Siberia  ;  stoled 
fr.  stole,  along  robe  or  scarf,  A.8.  stole,  Lat.  stola,  Gk.  droXr,  ~ 
equipment,  drf'AAeti',  to  equip;  Sorcerers,  Lat.  sortiariu^,  a 
caster  of  lois,  a  divmer,  magician,  sortes  =  lots. 

25.  Busky  eyn,  dark  eyes.  Dusk  is  a  doublet  of  dark,  A.S 
deorc;  eyn  is  the  old,  regular  plural  of  'eye,'  and  is  also  spelled 

eyne    and  « eyen,'  cf.  oxen,  children. 

Typhon,  etc.,  commonly  called  'Set'  by  the  Egyptians  was 
the  principle  of  Evil,  and  the  brother  and  murderer  of  Osiris '  He 
18  also  represented  as  leader  of  the  Giants  in  their  rebellion  against 
the  gods,  thus  resembling  the  Greek  Typhon  destroyed  by  Jupi- 
ter s  thunderbolt  and  buried  under  Mount  Etna.         *'        •'       ^ 

Iia  his  swaddling  bands,  swathing  bands  ;  swathe  =  to 
envelop  m  a  strip  of  cloth,  A.S.  swethian,  to  enwrap,  swathu, 
a  shred,  a  strip,  hence  a  strip  of  cloth  (also,  a  swaL  or  strip 
of  grass  cut  at  one  sweep  of  the  scythe)  :  \he  idea  in  the  t«xt  is 
f.uggested  no  doubt  by  the  myth  of  the  infant  Hercules  stranfflinff 
Ue  two  serpents  sent  by  the  jealous  Here  (Juno)  to  destroy  him 
m  his  cradle.  "^ 

Crew,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  Icelandic  kr4,  or  gni  =  a 
swarm,  a  crowd  ;  Milton  applies  the  word  in  t,w«nf.v  ,.naco„.. 
to  evil  beings  or  things,  as  here,  and  only  once  to  gooS  spiritsfin 
L  Allegro,  where  it  is  used  of  the  attendants  of  Mirth. 
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ain  in  lower 


26.  When  the  sun,  etc.,  a  highly  poetical  amplification  for 

LiJ.6  Still  ns6S* 

Orient,  Eastem,  where  the  sun  rises;  Lat.  orior,  \o  arise. 
Troop,  possibly  suggested  by  Shakspeare's  "  Troop  home  to 
church  yards."— ilfid.  NighVa  Dr.,  HI.,  2 
Several  lit.  separate,  separated  from  others,  hence  respective, 

""Z'.^^"^^^  '•  'tr'  ^  ""*'  ^'  ^^^-  *^^«^«^^'  to  separate  ' 

V^flr^^  f  ^  f  correct  word  for  these  supernatural  beings  ; 
I  r.  fie  Low  Lat.  fata,  Lat.  fatum ;  the  more  usual  term  '  f airv  ' 
properly  speakmg,  means  'enchantment.'  Low  Lat  fatarium- 
of.  prairie,  fr.  Low  Lat.  pratarium,  Lat.  pratum  "^"^^^^"^^  ' 

^I|(ht-8teed8,  the  demon  steeds  that  carry  the  weird  witeh 
"  the  night-hag-nding  through  the  ^ir:^ -Par.  Lost,  II,  6^      ' 

27.  Ifoungert-teenied  iter  =  latest-born  star,  .e.;  he  new- 
bom  ster  ttiat  led  the  wise  men  ;  this  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
teem.     A.8.  tyman.     Cf.  '  team '  originaUy  =  a  tZZ  ^ 

Br  ght  harneiis'd  =  clad  in  bright  armor  ;  originaUy  ap- 

chanots  aa  well  as  of  horses  ;  now  used  only  of  horses.  ^   °^ 


LOBD  CLARENDON— 1608-1674. 

Chabacter  op  Lord  Falkland. 
From  History  op  the  Rebellion.    Extract  X,  page  76. 

Blographteal  Sketch.-EDWARD  Hyde  was  born  nf  T>inf^« 
Wiltshire,  England,  m  1608,  the  year  in  S  MUton  fir^t^^ 

W  ^f i-     ffi'  T  J?""*^  "^  ^^^^^'  «°d  subsequently  stuS 
law  m  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Nicholas  Hyde,  an  able  lawyer  who 
was  afterwards  appomted  Chief  Justice  of  England.     2^1632  he 
married  Miss  Franc^  Aylesbury,  and  in  1640  ^as  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Long  Parhament,   so  celebrated  for  its  memorable 
struggle  with  the  King,  and  later  with  the  Protector     AtZe  be 
ginning  of  this  struggle  Hyde  and  Falkland  were  s  Jut  supported 
?l!  P^^liament,  and  aided  in  securing  ttie  passage  of  th^"  Bm 
of  Attainder"  against  Strafford  ;  but  they  both  refuel  te  ioin^S 
the  "Remonstrance,"  and  shortly  afterwaVjoied^e  RoySsS 
openly,  remammg  thenceforward  the  wise,  moderl  Ld TuSy 
advisers  of  the  Kmg.     Indeed,  it  was  Hyde's  pen  that  wrote  the 
King's  reply  to  the  Remonstrance,   which  anS!l.f  Llf  „i_7 
lu  1G43  Hyde  was  made  ChunceUor  of  the  Exchequer Tnd  Privy 
Councillor,  and  two  years  later  he  became  the  private  adviser  of 
thePnnceof  Wales     afterward.  Charles  IL),  acLipanyfu^hi^ 
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m  1646,  in  hia  flight  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  the  Hiatoni 
was  begun.     On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Hyde  followed  the  royal 
family  into  exile,  and  served  ms  ChanceUor  and  chief  counsellor  to 
t/harles  IL  dunng  his  residerce  in  France  and  Holland.     Shortly 
after  the  Kestoration  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Lord  Hieli 
Chancellor  of  England,  with  aU  the  power  and  authority  of  a  Prime 
Minister  of  our  own  day ;  he  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Anne  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  which  had  been  privately  solemn- 
nized  several  years  previously,  was  publicly  acknowledged.     This 
was  the  period  of  his  greatest  worldly  prosperity  ;   but  it  was 
short-lived      His  resolute  opposition  to  the  Romanising  tendencies 
of  Charles  lost  him  the  favor  and  protection  of  that  feather-headed, 
tickle-hearted  mgrate;  his  incorruptible   integrity  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  to  Villiers  and  the  other  profligate  minions  of  the 
Court ;  while  the  arrogance  of  demeanor  and  penuriousness  of 
disposition  that  he  had  contracted  during  his  exiJe  estranged  from 
him  the  afPections  of  the  people.     He  was  held  responsible  for  the 
disastrous  Dutch  r/ar,  and  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Breda  by  which 
It  was  mglonously  ended;  it  was  even  rumored,  tmd  Charles  had 
the  meanness  to  encourage  the  report,  that  the  shameful  sale  of 
JJunkirk  had  been  effected  in  accordance  with  his  advice     Ki  s 
courtiers,  and  Commons  united  in  making  him  the  scapegoat  for 
the  dishonor  into  which  the  nation  had  fallen.     In  1667,  the  Great 
Seal  was  contemptuously  taken   from  him,  he  was  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  doomed  him  to  perpetual 
exile,  and  thenceforth  the  name  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon 
ceased  to  be  an  active  power  in  the  world  of  practical  Enffhsh 
politics.     He  retired  to  France,  where  he  spent  his  few  remainin<' 
years  in  completing  his  great  work,  the  History  of  the  Rebellion 
omd  Civil  Wars     He  died  at  Rouen  in   1674,  the  year  in  which 
Milton  also  died. 

In  estimating  Clarendon's  merits  as  an  historian  it  must  be 
borne  m  mind  that  he  is  the  first  considerable  English  writer  in 
this  field  ^  literature  ;  he  had  no  trustworthy  pioneers  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  or  warn  him  of  the  dangers  in  his  path,  and  it 
is  really  wonderful,  under  the  circumstances,  into  how  very  few 
pitfalls  he  has  madvertently  stumbled.  In  his  desire  to  be  perspi- 
cuous he  IS  frequently  prolix,  and  the  greatest,  most  glaring  defect 
in  the  mstory  IB  the  preponderance  of  long,  involved,  often  intri- 
cate and  scarcely  intelligible  sentences.  One  can  hardly  open  the 
book  any  where  without  finding  one  or  more  such  cumbrous  periods 
on  the  page,  and  their  frequency  greatly  detracts  from  the  value 
o;  an  OLiicrwise  coramenaabJe  work.  His  great  excellence  is  in  his 
pen  sketches,  for  they  are  hardly  portraits,  of  the  pilncipal  actors 
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inf fh«r^*  *^^*i,  ^^y  ^'  ^^  Vo^^  considerable  merit 
on  tne  writer  s  part  to  do  justice  to  his  subiect  He  has  hppn 
oftenaocusecf  of  obvious  unfairness,  amountinX  not  ll  tW^ 
absohite  perversion  of  the  truth ;  but  the  materids  arhTcommaM 
were  mostly  documents  and  narratives  of  Eoyalist  origS  andTon 

3hS  ^xt^i--\r--'  -^-^  i  tlxr^tsTd 

on  mem)      He  wrote  as  the  avowed  apologist  of    the  RovRliRf 

Z  d^rulfTn  fin/"'  "T  ^^^'.  ^^"^  ^^^  «f  ^«'    ^O^  would  it  be 

less  dilhcult  to  find  another  writer,  whose  pohtical  views  had  so 

ompletely  changed,  treating  his  former  asLiates  w^h  so  m^ich 

'Z^tXZ^'  '^^^^'°^^«  ^«  theRoundheads^r^^d:^ 
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udQ  reit  was  felt  by  Clarendon  as  weU,  and  we  can  feel  snm«  «f 
the  mtrospective  subtlety  of  an  autobiography  LtLanX2  o 
character  and  motive  here  Dresent^^d  li  il  I  \  '^^f.  ^^^J^is  of 
and  admirable  a  portrairiSSe'tarr^  b/an^f'^^JS 
execution  a«  prevail  throughout  the  extract.^  m  f^k  fa  ^a^h 
and  many  of  the  sentences  are  so  long  end  oomrilSl^  „  *  if' 
^^.tively  wearisome,  barely  remove!,   MeeTtm  tbS„*St^ 

iferTeSt^*"*""™^"*-"^^"^^  ^^"  *^^^°^:^  «'  *^«  parliament  re- 

ltex^v"*t«^*?;«t^'~^'^  *:^ll°°^  corresponds  to  that  in  the 

llM    **"  *""*'  P""^*  «^*  *!»«  syntactical  connection  of  thes« 

p.  77.  Pure  election  ==  unrestricted  choice.    Title  to  hi. 
bosom  =  claim  on  his  regard.  "*  "" 
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Those  admliilitratlont  =  distributioiis.    To  inch  nuef 

=for  such  purposes.    That  Indefatigable  Industry  that. 

The  use  of  *  that — that  *  where  wo  would  use  '  such — ^that '  or  '  so 
— that '  is  common  in  writers  of  Clarendon's  time.  Point  out  other 
examples  in  the  extract ;  and  convert  the  sentences  in  which  they 
occur  into  modem  language. 

Polite  and  accurate. — Accomplished  and  learned,  i.e.  men 
well-read  in  polite  literature  (and  therefore  'refined'),  and  of 
sound  {accurate)^  or  'exact'  scholarship;  polite  ILat.  politus,  p.p. 
of  pollre^  Fr.  polir  ==  to  make  glossy,  to  polish ;  the  derivation  from 
TtoXiTTfS  (i.  e.  having  the  manners  of  a  citizen  as  contrasted  with 
a  boor's)  is  more  ingenious  than  correct. 

Wit,  understanding,  intellect.     A.  S.  witan  =  to  know,  to  be 
wise.    Fanc]r=  imagination,  Gk.  qtayradia.    Logical  ratio- 
cination ==  ability  to  reason  in  strict  accordance  with  logical 
rules. 

p.  78.  As  If  he  had  known  nothing. — ^Analyse  ;  and  fuUy 
parse  each  word.' 

Examine  and  refine  =  weigh  carefully  and  state  precisely : 
examine.  Lat.  examen  =  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  examinare  = 
to  weigh  carefully  ;  refine  (Fr.  rafflner  =  to  clear  from  extrane- 
ous matter,  to  make  pure,  or  clear,  cf.  to  refine  wine,  gold,  one's 
manners,  &c. 

Laziness  and  consent  =  indolence  and  conventional  acqui- 
escence, or  agreement,  in  what  is  oommoiily  accepted  on  authority  i 
lazy,  Fr.  Idche,  slow,  indolent,  Lat.  Uxxua  through  a  Low  Latin 
form  lascus. 

Than  of  knowledge. —Supply  the  ellipsis.  Which  must 
be  Indulged  =  which  must  be  tolerated,  to  which  concessions 
must  be  made. 

Affecting  the  execnllon=  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  encounter,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Edge-hill.— State  the  position  of  this  and  other  battle-fields 
referred  to  in  the  extract. 

More  fierce  for  their  hairing  throivn  them  away, 
i.  e.  more  courageous  on  accout  of  having  unarmed  enemies  to  at- 
tack.    What  is  the  rhetorical  figure? 

p.  79.  Low  eountries.  Explain.  Inactivity  of  that  sum- 
mer.—Of  what  year?    Explain. 

Alarm,  a  doublet  of  alarum,  lit.  a  call  to  arms  ;  Ital.  alVarme. 

Brentford.— Where  was  this  place  ?  Exactly  unreserved 
=  punctiliously,  or  scrupulously,  free  from  reserve.  Affable,  lit. 
easy  to  be  addressed.  Tacant=  unclouded,  open,  without  oon- 
ceaiment;  what  meaning  would  now  jya  attached  to  the  phrase 
'vacant  countenance?'    And  held.     Supply  the  ellipsis.   Less 
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pleasantness  =:  any  diminution  of  pleasantness,  licss  com- 
municable, less  open  to  pleasant  intercourse.  Tiience— 
thenceforth,  after  that  time.     Affected  with  the  spleen  =• 

melancholy,  hypochondriacal,  from  the  old  belief  that  the  spleen 
was  the  organ  in  which  was  the  seat  of  anger  or  melancholy. 

p.  80.  Incurious  =  careless,  indifferent.  Addresses  to 
his  place,  i.  e.  to  his  position,  the  oflftce  held  by  him.  From 
which  failings  ot  pride  and  imperimaneaa.—a  sense  construction, 
the  relative  which  referring  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  r  o 

Ingeminate  =  repeat,  say  twice.     Punctual  and  pre- 
cise =  punctilious  and  exact. 
Upon  action,  i  e.  on  the  eve  of  action.    In  the  instant=t 

immediately.  Falling,  analyse  and  parse  this  word.  Till  when 
Parse  and  explain  these  words  fuDy. 


i. 
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JOHN  DEYDEN.— 1631-1700. 

Veni  Ckbatob  Spiritus.    Extract  XI.,  page  81. 

Biographical  Sketch.— In  the  year  1631  John  Detden  wad 
bom  at  a  place  called  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamptonshire,  England 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  Tiohmarsh  and  the  great 
Public  School  of  Westminster,  whence  he  matriculated  and  obtain- 
ed a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  family  was 
on  the  Puntan  side,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  university  career 
be  acted  for  some  time  as  private  secretary  to  a  distant  relative,  Sir 
Crilbert  Pickering,  one  of  CromweU's  counciUors.  On  the  death 
of  the  great  Protector,  Dryden  wrote  his  first  published  poem, 
Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Cromwell;  but  that  his  love  of 
Puntan  Bepublicanism  was  not  very  deep  he  abundantly  proved  by 
the  publication  of  his  Astrcea  Redux  on  the  Bestoration,  and  his 
Panegyric  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles  n.  In  1662  he  wrote 
his  first  acted  play,  The  Wild  Gallant,  foUowed  by  several  other 
plays  worthy  the  licentious  tone  of  Restoration  society  ;  in  his  old 
age  j|e  again  took  to  writing  plays  for  bread,  but  though  he  wrote 
some  27  dramas  in  aD,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  done  more 
injury  than  benefit  to  his  reputation,  not  one  that  posterity  has 
not  been  very  willing  to  let  die;  they  are  Hcentious  and  artificial 
m  plot,  the  characters  are  vapid  and  unnatural,  the  sentiment  is 
--  .^^^^  «u^  iixiiiiuiiii,  iiiiu  lun  language  is  DOtii  grossly  extravagant 
and  disgustingly  filthy ;  it  speaks  volumes  in  proof  of  the  real 
gemus  of  the  author  that  these  prostitutions  of  it  to  the  lewdness 
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of  a  oornipt  court  have  not  been  able  to  efface  his  name  from  the 
bright  muster  roll  of  British  poets.      In  1663  he  married  Lady 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.     The  next  few 
years  were  devoted  mainly  to  writing  plays  for  profit,  with  an  oc- 
casional fugitive  piece  for  pleasure  or  for  fame  ;  the  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis,  describing  th«  Great  Fire  of  London  and  the  naval  victories 
over  the  Dutch,  was  published  in  1667,  and  fairly  divided  the  lite- 
rary honors  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  took  the  critical 
world  by  storm  the  same  year.     It  is  greatly  to  Dryden's  credit 
that  he,  with  the  generosity  as  well  as  the  acumen  of  true  genius, 
gave  this  m.agnificent  epic  such  a  cordial,  even  an  enthusiastic, 
welcome.     He  might  indeed  have  been  excused  if  he  had  failed 
to  admit  the   excellence   of  the  versification,  for  Milton's  poem 
was  the  strongest  of  arguments  against  the  univerbal  employment 
of  rhyme,  and  Dryden  was  the  earnest  advocate  and  champ'ion  of 
the  opponents  of  blank  verse.     He  was  even  then  preparing  his 
prose  Essay  on  \  Dramatic  Poetry,  published  1668,  in  which  he 
pronounces  in  favor  of  rhyme,  but  with  a  strong  qualification  due 
perhaps  to  the  irresistible  effects  of  the  elder  poet's  Kiighty  and 
majestic  line.     This  Essay  was  highly  valued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
is  noteworthy  as  the  firs    important  contribution  to  English  liter- 
ary criticism,  and  as  showing  the  high  value  attached  by  Dryden  to 
what  he  I  icitously  terms  the  "  harmony  of  prose,"  and  the  pains 
taken  by  him  to  secure  it.     In  1670,  he  succeeded  Sir  WiUiam 
Davenant  as  poet  laureate  with  a  salary  of  200,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  300,  pounds  per  annum.     The  following  year  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  production  of  a  farcical  comedy,  "  The 
Ilehearsal,"  in  which  the  bombast  and  fustian  of  Dryden's  trage- 
dies were  cleverly  satirized  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
coadjutors  who  aided  in  the  production.     Dryden  had  the  sound 
common  sense  to  see  that  he  had  been  fairly,  though  somewhat 
cruelly,  hit  ;  he  acknowledged  the  fairness  by  remaining  silent  as 
to  the  attack  and  by  entirely  altering  his  dramatic  style,  but  he 
repaid  the  cruelty  with  interest  on  the  first  good  opportunity  ten 
years  later.     In  1681  he.  wrote  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  sa- 
tire in  the  English  language — Absalom  and  AchitopMl — a  masterly 
delineation  of  the  leading  Whigs,  and  exposure  of  their  general 
plans  and  policy  as  illustrated  in  Shaftesbury's  plot  to  put  mon- 
mouth  on  the  throne  at  the  king's  death.     Under  the  names  of 
those  who  abetted  Absalom  in  his  rebellion  and  of  those  who  were 
on  David's  side,  Dryden  found  an  excellent  means  for  painting 
a  series  of  vivid  pen-portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  off  some  old  scores  on  his  own 
account.     The  next  year  was  pubhshed  the  second  part  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel  by  Tate  and  Dryden,  with  portraits  of  a  worth- 
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less  poetMter,  Elkanah  Settle,  whom  the  profligate  Rochester  had 
set  up  as  Dryden's  rival  in  dramatic  composition,  and  of  Shadwell, 
who  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  laureateship,  of  which  Dry- 
den  was  deprived  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.     In  1682, 
Dryden  also  published  another  satire  on  the  Whigs,  named  the 
Medal,  to  which  ShadweU  wrote  a  scurrilous  answer,  "  The  Medal 
of  John  Bayes."    To  this  Dryden  replied  by  one  of  the  most  sting- 
ing personal  satires  of  that  age  of  personal  invective  ;  this  is  the 
MacFlecknoe,  from  which  Pope  afterwards  got  the  idea  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  idea  of  the  "Dunciad."     Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Oharles,  Dryden  openly  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
in  1687  he  published  an  apology  for  his  course  in  the  Hind  and 
Panther;  usually  classed  among  allegorical  poems,  but  only  alle- 
gorical in  so  far  that  the  speakers  and  others  represented  are  in- 
troduced under  the  names  of  birds  and  beasts.     It  is  a  controvers- 
ial poem  in  which  the  merits  of  the  various  churches  and  sects  of 
Christendom  are  freely  discussed,  the  Church  of  Rome  being  re- 
presented by 

"A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged," 
the  Church  of  England,  by 

"  The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind." 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Dryden's  conversion  to  Romanism 
was  due  to  his  desire  to  improve  his  prospects  by  adopting  the  re- 
ligion of  the  court ;  but  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
mg  the  Religio  Laid  (1682),  a  poem  which  speaks  the  language  of 
Dryden's  heart  of  hefrts  more  plainly  and  more  forcibly  than  any 
of  his  other  writings,  can  fail  to  see  that  his  mind  had  long  been 
tossed  about  by  the  ever  shifting  winds  of  doubt  ;  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  mind-narrowing  Puritan  bigotry  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  nor  was  he  likely  to  find  rest  in  the  loose  faith  of 
the  "Vicars  of  Bray"  of  the  Establishment,  though  he  applauds 
me  church  in  accordance  with  Charles'  policy  of  conciliating  the 
Estabhshment  by  enforcing  rigorous  measures  against  the  Puri- 
iToa    "^  ^^^^  ^®  ^®^^  *^®  translation  of  Virgil  and  finished  it  in 
1696.    The  following  year  he  published  that  magnificent  Pindaric 
Ode,— the  best  in  the  language,   according  to  many  excellent 
T    1  cnT^^*^*^®*^  -AZeajander's  Feasts  or  Ode  for  Saint  CeciMa'a  Day. 
In  1698  he  began  to  write  his  Fables,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
translations  from  Ovid  and  Boccaccio,  and  reproductions  from  Chau- 

Cer   m  modfirniHfl'1    ^a■nm■larea  •    fViiiiT -CT-^rkw^    •»x,,U1^~l-_J -•_    ■»«• 1-    -I  PT/\/\ 
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a  short  time  before  the  poet's  death. 
Abbey.  ^ 


He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
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ih^rL^''®**  *'•■»  referring  to  the  Creation  as  the  joint  work  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  * 

awl' ^T*"?^'"^.^^  ^"^^  "®  °*"^  "  *«°^Ple8 of  the  Holy 
Ohoet."    See  1  Connthians,  vi.,  19.  '      ^ 

forter''"*^'*^*'~'^**^"  ^"^"*''**^*»  ^^  ffapaxA^roJ  =  the  Com- 

Unctlon.— The  word  used  for  the  consecrated  oil  with  which 
thente  (or  sacrament)  of  consecration  is  performed  ;  also  used 
of  the  act  of  consecration  itself  :  here  it  means  the  divine  Rrace 
or  aanotifymg  power  communicated  to  the  oil,  and  thereby  to  the 
person  m  the  act  of  consecration.  ^ 

f;^'**®''*u"u"'J^*'5*''"*'®— ^  imitation  of  the  Greek  oonstrno- 
tionm  which  adjectives  of  plenty  are  foUowed  by  the  genitive. 

"^  .''^^fJ".?  f^'^'Ai-^  ^^^  «^Pr«««ion  in  the  Nioene  Creed, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  " 

..ll'^fiT^  *"?!,*!?  ?r/"J?»"®**"*P®"«<*---"  And   they  were 

ton^I""^^^/^-   ?°^y,^*^T*'  «^d  ^^^  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."    Acta  u.,  4.    See  also  Aeta  x.,  45-46. 

Orown-down.-What  is  Assonance?    Is  this  an  example? 
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LINES  PBINTED  UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT 

Extract  XII.,  page  89. 

This  panegyric  closely  resembles  the  foUowing  tributes  paid  to 
the  genius  of  Milton  by  two  of  the  lUer^ti  whose  friendship  he 
had  gained  during  his  Italian  tour.     Salsillus  wrote:— 

Cede  Meles ;  cedat  depresp:;  Mincius  umS ; 
'  A  ^^®*"^  i'assum  desinac  usque  loqui ; 

At  Thamesis  victor  cunctis  ferat  alticr  undaa  • 
Nam  per  te,  Milto,  par  tribus  unus  erit.      ' 

And  Selvaggi,  more  concisely,  has: 

Graecia  Mffionidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem  : 
Anjflia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem. 

Three  poets.-Homer,  Virgil,  Milton.    See  names  in  Index. 

I-oftlnesi  of  thought-Majesty  .-It  is  not  very  easy  to 
draw  any  marked  distinction  between  the  meanings  of  these  two  ex- 
pressions ;  the  first  refers  to  the  occasional  sublimity  of  conception 
and  style  of  the  older  poet,  -a  sublimity  to  which  Virgil  nowhere 
nses ;  the  second  to  the  sustained  dignity  of  style  and  language  be- 
low which  VirgU  never  falls:  Homer  is  sometimes  coarse  and  «Hn- 
Hiiod,  Virgil  IS  always  refined  and  elevated.  ^ 

Could  no  farther  »o.-al.  further.  Which  is  the  more 
correct  readmg  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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REASON.    From  BELIGIO  LAICI. 
Extract  Xm.,  page  83. 

L«lcl  w  the  genitive  of  Lat.  Mcus,  Gk.  Aaixoff  =  a  laymah: 
ht.  belonging  to  the  people,  Aao?  =  the  people. 

Borrow'd  beams.— Borrowed  and  reflected  from  the  sun. 
In  what  hmited  sense  must  stor«  be  taken  to  make  this  description 
true?    Analyse  the  whole  extract;  and  paraphrase  it  into  prose. 

Dlicover  but  the  iky.-Discuss  the  position  of  hut  here. 

So  pale  grows.— Explain  the  full  force  of  80  in  this  line  and 
m  the  next. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.— 1671-1729. 

On  the  Love  of  Coxtntbt  as  a  Principle  of  Action. 
From  The  Tatler,  June  10,  1710.    Extract  XIV.,  page  83. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Richard  Steele  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1671  or  1672,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive his  early  education  at  the  famous  Charterhouse  School  m 
London.     Here  began  a  close  friendship  between  young  Steele 
and  the  more  celebrated  Joseph  Addison,  who  was  also  a  pupil  of 
the  school.     From  the  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  on  the  completion  of  hia  studies  there,  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Lifeguards.      He  soon  retired  from  the  army 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poHtical 
controversialist  in  the  interest  of  the  Whigs.     His  first  work  of  any 
consequence  waa  a  very  successful  comedv  entitled  The  Funeral 
orGHef  d  la  Mode  (1702\  which  was  foUowed  at  various  inter- 
vaJs  by  several  others  of  a  similar  style.     Among  the  best  of  these 
plays  may  be  named  The  Tender  Husband,  The  Lying  Lover,  and 
the  best  of  aU  his  dramatic  works— r/ie  Conscious  Lovers.    But 
]\^  ^^  Essayist,  and  especially  as  the  originator  of  the  Periodi- 
cal JVIisceUany  that  Steele  has  the  best  claim  to  notice  in  the  liter- 
ary world.     During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  editing  the  official  Gazette,  and 
from  this  he  took  the  idea  of  publishing  a  small  tri- weekly  paper 
contammg  the  current  news  and  an  essay  or  paper  on  some  spe- 
?lnn  ^P^^-     Accordingly  he  started  the  publication  of  the  Tatler  in 
1709,  receivmg  many  valuable  contributions  to  its  pages  from  his 
old  school-fellow  Addison.     (SeeAnmmy.-.)     In  1713  he -r.t-red 
parliament  as  the  Whig  representative  for  Stockport ;  but  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Crisis  procured  his  expulsion  m  the  following  year 
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on  a  ohargo  of  l^reach  of  privilege.  On  the  accjession  «'  Oeorire 
1.,  Steele  wfw  knighted,  and  soon  afterwards  was  again  elected  to 
parliament,  this  time  for  Borolighbridge.     He  died  in  the  year 

;,"..'  °  ^®*"  *^'  ^^®  ^^^^^  of  ^^  friend  and  fellow- worker, 
Addison. 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Tliere  is  «"  air  of  uniformity  of  purpose  ninning  through  most, 
f  not  all,  of  the  Essays  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator;  and  though 
the  style  of  the  Essays  may  differ  with  the  writers,  they  are  gen- 
erally intended  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  a  broad,  common 
sense,  homely  :>hi]o8ophy,  to  smooth  the  asperities  left  by  the  louf? 
dissensions  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  bring  aU  men  into  closer  bonds 
or  tondly  feohng  towards  each  other  and  their  common  country. 
Neither  Steele  nor  Swift  succeeded  in  this  so  well  as  Addison  ; 
Swift,  indeed,  hated  mankind  too  cordiaUy  even  to  desire  success  ; 
while  poor  Dick  Steele  had  too  much  giddiness,  too  little  steadiness 
P^JTose  to  enable  him  to  catch  the  deep-seated  tenderness  that 
makes  the  essays  of  his  great  coadjutor  seem  so  ovei-flowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.     In  point  of  mere  literary  excellence, 
however,  there  is  not  a  very  wide  gulf  between  them  ;  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  many  things  in  Addison  much  better  expressed 
than  Steele  has  expressed  his  thoughts  in  this  and  many  other 
Essays  m  the  Tatler  and  Spectator. 

p.  84.  From  hence.  -  The  from  in  such  combinations  is 
really  redundar<t,  though  sanctioned  by  usage,  the  word  hence 
bemg  ==  "from  this,"  formed  by  adding  an  adverbial  suffix  to  a 
pronominal  base;  hinehxA.S.  was  the  ace.  case  of  he,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  adv.  suffix  s  gave  hines,  hins  pronounced  as  we  now 
pronounce  hence;  cf.  Lat.  hinc  from  hie. 

Frequent  amonff  us  =  abundant,  in  abundance, 
wed  "    '©wards  U,  i.e.  towards  "the  public  case"  or  common 

Excise  is  the  '  inland  revenue '  or  tax  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
numufacturing  ceri;ain  goods,  as  cigars,  spirits,  etc.  Customs 
is  tne  tax  paid  at  the  custom  house  by  the  merchant  for  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  certain  goods. 

,•«?'  ^^  *i"  "^■*  ^n^«-- What  is  the  grammatical  relation  of 
m?     Explain  funds. 

fK^^^n'!."*'  *«aev»la.-This  punctuation  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Codrus  the  Atheman,  and  Scsevoia  the  Roman,  are  both 
meaat  inougn  11  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  that  case  the  patr'tism 
of  "old  Rome"  only  should  be  extolled  ;  possibly  '  Sc^vola'  is 
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acoordmgly  havmg  gone  in  diBguise  into  th«  camp  o°  ?to  enemv' 

nameo,  ^  heroic  Bo^^  Wor'e'^btain'^S'llirhZ.aTtS: 
S?r  ■    "^  "°"'""'">°™«o»  of  Im,  patriotism.    mTS™  Po 

ttd'^an^^XTlnSa '  'S'^^rtc'r^Vra  t";  '  a^'fi^; 
800  yonng  Eomana  had  sworn  i^  H,mZ\^L\o^\tlX 
or  they  would  be  deterred  by  fear  of  pain  or  death  heThrimt  his 
band  mto  the  flame  of  the  altar  beside  him,  and  Md  it  there  tin 
It  was  consumed.     Scwvola  .=  left-handed 

To  receive  «|.,||.|„,  ._  t„  accept  as  true. 

BHnlalied  the  breaM. -The  omission  of  -<-  preposition  is 
not  uncommon  after  a  verb  expressing  or  implyii;-    .^,7 

Gi?e^"l!lr  fo?^?„ra'nsw;;  "^  "  "''^"™*-  ™p"^"^e  ^ 

his"r^!Src''J;;S!^^^^^^  o-r  .a 

had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  pubSdv  orn^!7 

r4tdln^s:\'i;':is^^-£^„r^^^^^ 

was  triumphantly  acquitted  °'  ''*«8ip''o".  WJ . 

«.S  "a' .^  of"rtraffar  ™'^''«'"' '"  P""""  --— •  »  «>« 

Eomrh,"st';n?anrw^°'S:™  If rf ^r m^-*  ."iPhfosophic  of 
JuUas  Agricola,  the  celetaW  iSmaf  genS  w^c^e  h?''"^"' 
he  wrote.  He  wrote  also  an  account  of^SmtTudT'?''-'' 
mks  or  History  of  Eome  from  AuCTstuT^I  S>     ?r^    ^t 

«o^;S3;^Xth\*s:rr»sr;^^s^i:L^^^^^^^ 

Having  gained  a  briUiant  naval  victoTOT«tteSll!„  ?'-^™- 
the  First  Punic  War,  he  invaded  ZLZ  ^,^^!^^?^i^}'t'? 
«.>:.;,  wiiere  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prieonerb'v'yir.ti.^ "°''' 
:<  Sp^an  soldier  of  fortune  then  acting  ?s  g^ntraf^n^rcSa: 
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giuian  army.     His  subsequent  fate  is  described  in  the  extract  iij  a 
tolerably  close  paraphrase  of  Horace,  Odes,  III.,  5. 

That  composure  »s. — Re- write  the  last  sentence  in  modern 
English.    Write  a  note  on  the  use  of  as  as  a  relative  pronoun. 


"  When  the  heart  is  right  there  is  true  patriotismJ'^ — ^Write  an 
essay  on  this  theme,  comparing  the  proposition  particularly  with 
the  foregoing  extract. 

Bishop  Berkeley — 16§4-^T53. — Geoboe  BEREiOiET  was 
educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  Ireland.  In  171C  he  visited 
London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Pope,  Addison,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  and  scholars  of  the  time.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Derry,  and  four  years  afterwards  v  empted 
to  establish  a  mission  for  evangelizing  the  North  American  Indians ; 
but  failing  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he 
returned  home,  and  in  1734  was  created  bishop  of  Oloyne,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Berkeley  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  pro- 
found thinkers  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  so  little  was  understood 
of  his  philosophical  position  even  in  his  own  day  that  Reid  very 
stupidly  considered  it  only  a  fit  subject  for  somewhat  elephantine 
raillery.  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter ,  and  those  who 
did  nrt  understand  him  supposed  that  he  thereby  denied  tne  ex- 
istence of  material  things — of  such  things  as  are  perceived  by  the 
senses.  Locke  had  declared  that  the  existence  of  '  matter '  was  a 
necessary  inference  from  our  knowledge  of  qualities,  that  there 
must  be  a  substance,  a  substratum  underlying  all  phenomena^  a 
something  in  which  all  properties,  or  accidents,  are  inherent  ;  but 
that  the  nature  of  this  substance  is  unknown  and  never  can  be 
known  to  us  ;  our  senses  cannot  take  cognizance  of  it,  but  only  of 
its  properties,  or  manifestations, — its  phenomena ;  we  can  learr  of 
objects  by  sensation  and  reflection  ;  we  can  see  them,  touch,  taste, 
smell,  or  in  some  way  apprehend  them,  but  the  86lf -existing  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  substratum  of  these  material  objects,  is,  and 
must  forever  be,  unknown  and  unknowable.  Berkeley  denies  abso- 
lutely the  existence  of  any  such  unknowable  substance  ;  "  It  is  a 
mere  abstraction,"  he  says.  "  If  it  is  unknown,  unknowable,  it  is  a 
figment,  and  I  will  none  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  figment  worse  than  use- 
less ;  it  is  pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism.  If  by  matter 
you  understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touched,  then 
I  say  mutter  cxiSi^s  i^-^ii,  on  liue  contFary,  you  uiiuerstaiiu  sjy  mut 
ter  that  occult  substratum  which  is  not  seen,  not  felt,  not  tasted, 
and  not  touched — that  of  which  the  senses  do  not,  cannot  inform 
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you-then  I  say  I  beUeve  not  in  the  existence  of  matter."    Leaves  • 
hiographical  Utstory  of  Fhilosophy.  XiBAVBS. 

Berkeley's  chief  works  are  Prhidi^^es  of  Hxmian  Kimoledae- 
MciphronyStns;  Tf^y  of  Vido7, :  Hylas  Jad  PhUomm  ^1} 
o   his  works  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  at4  Z  maSl^  of 


JOSEPH  ADDISON— 1672-1719. 

The  Golden  Scales.— Extract  XV.,  page  88. 

T.?i?*f'*???*''"'.*''®*®*'--^«««Pl^  Addison,  the  eldest  son  of 

^fj^^„7  ,^^®.^¥r^«^^o"8e,  where  he  had  for  schoolfeUow  and 
fnend  a  lad  ol  Irish  parentage,  Dick  Steele,  with  whom  hi  waa 
subsequently  ^sociated  in  the  production  o    the  Sr  andZ 
Spectator     At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  Universiry  of  o4td 
matnculatmg  at  Queen's  CoUege  but  removing  two  v^i  lawt; 

lence  m  Latm  verse  composition.     At  the  Jniversitv  he  fn?r^!^ 

a  close  friendship  with  h£  feUow-student!  SvereU   and  Z« 

nendship  appears  to  have  continued  unbrokerS  IX  o^i  ^f 

rerencesof  pohtical  opinion  that  existed  betweSi  Slem  fr^.^  ^^ 

Addison  was  intended  for  the  Church,  and  being  natu^aUv  of  . 
^Z':^^C^^''Z'''J^^''^^  -  arSLrstudl'/t^aLd 

party     SaLfnds^^^^^^  ^*  *^«  ^«^«^«  «'  the 

rations  nUhlLf  7.  -^  ^ '"""^^^  encouraged  the  literary  aepi- 
ratioas  of  the  young  Oxomau,  and  he  consequently  abr^  ^oned  Ms 
intention  of  entering  the  Church.  tho„ffh  h-.  r,.I!  1,„T5  ?^^ 
o-my  convictions  on  the  side  of  true^eliffion '  nor  fh«'h«"4'"# 
~S-^-^^^  -^^  -^i^>'  >'e  haf  br^egXtA? 
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In  1693  he  took  his  M.  A.  degree,  and  in  this  year  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.  His 
political  friends  could  not  yet  see  their  way  to  do  much  more  than 
encourage  him  by  promises,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  earned 
a  somewhat  precarious  subsistence  and  a  steadily  growing  repu- 
tation by  his  pen.  A  poem  addressed  to  the  veteran  Dryden,  and 
incorporated  by  him  in  his  Miscellanies,  some  excellent  translations 
and  imitations  of  the  classics,  laudatory  verses  on  contemporary 
great  men,  a  turgid  poem,  "  To  the  King"  celebrating  the  conti- 
nental wars  of  William  III.,  with  the  taking  of  Namur,  and  other 
pieces  of  a  like  kind  at  length  convinced  Somers  that  his  party 
and  the  nation  at  large  would  profit  by  affording  the  young  poet 
the  means  of  more  exter  led  observation  and  study  of  manWnd. 
Accordingly,  in  1699,  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  to 
enable  him  "  to  travel  and  qualify  himself  to  serve  His  Majesty." 
The  next  three  or  four  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland.  During 
his  travels  he  was  unconsciously  perfecting  his  literary  style  by 
jotting  down  descriptions  and  observations  in  the  easy  and  familiar 
language  of  ordinary  correspondence.  His  Letter  from  Italy  is 
by  far  the  best  of  his  more  pretentious  poems,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  survived  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  literature  of 
the  language. 

The  death  of  William  and  downfall  of  the  Whig  administration 
put  \n  end  to  his  travels,  and  in  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
whe.e  he  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Kitcat  Club,*  the 
rendezvous  and  rallying  point  of  the  Whig  gentry. 

In  1704  Godolphin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Halifax,  employed 
him  to  write  The  Campaign,  celebrating  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
and  rewarded  him  for  his  servic  .s  by  appointing  him  to  succeed  the 
celebrated  Locke  as  Commissioner  of  Appeals  in  Excise.  "The 
Campaign "  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  due  rather 
to  the  pporiotism  of  the  readers  than  to  the  poetic  merit  of  the 
composition.  One  merit,  however,  it  does  possess  ;  it  is  the  first 
poem  of  the  kind  in  which  the  old  machinery  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods is  discarded,  and  the  actors  are  presented  to  us  as  living, 
rational  human  beings. 

Henceforward  the  career  of  Addison  was  a  continual  triumph  in 
public,  though  marred  by  the  domestic  unhappiness  that  has  ren- 
dered wretched  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  best  and  purest  mastors 
of  English  literature.  Transferred  from  his  garret  in  the  Hay- 
market  by  the  success  of  The  Campain,  his  advancement  was 
phenomenally  rapid ;  he  speedily  became  Under  Secretary  of  State, 


'  So  named  from  its  meeting  at  the  house  of  one  Christopher,  or  Kit,  Cat. 
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(1706);  accompanied  Halifax  (1707),  as  Secretary,  in  his  mission 
to  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover;  entered  parliament  (1708) 
for  the  old  pocket-borough  of  Lostwithiel;  went  to  Ireland  as 
Secretary  under  the  regime  of  Lord  Wharton  (1709) ;  and  ic  1710 
was  returned  for  Malmesbury,  which  he  represented  (being  six 
times  re-elected)  till  his  death. 

The  virtual  failure  of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
friend  Sacheverell  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  ministry  in 
1710,  and  gave  Addison  the  opportunity  of  enriching  our  litera- 
ture with  a  series  of  graceful,  polished,  and  refined  essays,  hailed 
in  his  own  day  with  an  eager  enthusiasm  such  as  has  never  been 
extended  to  similar  productions,  read  and  studied  with  a  keen 
delight  by  every  reader  since  their  first  appearance,  and  destined 
to  maintain  their  pla«e  as  models  of  style  so  long  as  English  htera- 
ture  and  the  English  language  shall  endure. 

During  Addison's  absence  in  Ireland  his  old  schoolfellow,  Steele, 
had  originated  the  periodical  miscellany,  by  the  production  of  the 
Tatler,  "  a  tri-weekly  sheet,  giving  the  latest  items  of  news,  and 
following  them  up  with  a  tale  or  essay."     Addison  recognized  the 
authorship  at  once,  and  aided  the  enterprise  almost  from  the  '    gin- 
ning, in  April,  1709,  till  the  close  of  the  series  in  Januarj,  i711. 
The  Tatler  was  followed  by  the  daily  Spectator,  a  ^on-political 
journal,  to  the  pages  of  which  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  others 
contributed  some  of  the  most  dehghtful  papers  to  be  found  in  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  any  country  or  of  any  age.     Addison,  in- 
deed, regarded  his  contributions  as  by  no  means  ephemeral.     In 
the  tenth  number  he  tells  us,  with  a  spice  of  the  pardonable  egotism 
from  which  he  was  by  no  means  free,  that  as  Socrates  had  "  brought 
philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men; — I  should  be 
ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out 
of  closets  and  hbraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses."     A  certain  kind  of 
philosophy  he  undoubtedly  did  bring  before  the  reading  pubho 
of  his  day — the  philosophy  of  patience,  resignation,  and  sound 
common  sense, — but  the  reader  will  search  the  pages  of  the  Spec- 
tator in  vain  for  anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  depth  of  philo- 
sophical insight  disp]i.T?ed  by  John  Locke,  his  predecessor  in  the 
Commissionership  of  I  icise,  or  even  by  Pope,  his  co-laborer  in 
the  pages  of  the  Spectator.    Addison  was  by  no  means  a  profound 
thinker  ;  nor  was  profound  thought  needed  for  the  production  of 
such  essays,  letters,  witticisms,  and  criticisms  as  those  with  which 
he  dehghted  his  contemporaries.     Men  were  weary  of  the  long 
political  strugorie  that  had  been*  strangling  the   energies  of  the 
nation,  and  they  gladly  welcomed  the  light  grace  and  tender 
humor  of  the  miscellaneous  papers,  in  which  the  lessons  of  toler- 
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ance,  kindness,  land  Christian  charity  were  taught  so  wisely  and 
so  well. 

Contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Guardian,  the  Freeholder,  and 
the  Whig  Examiner,  together  with  The  Late  Trial  and  Conviction 
of  Count  Tariff, — an  attack  on  the  Tories  for  their  share  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  written  in  reply  to  Arbuthnot's  satirical  History 
of  John  Bull — complete  the  series  of  Addison's  political  writings  ; 
but  none  of  these  productions,  though  successful  enough  at  the 
time,  can  be  said  to  have  survived,  nor  is  any  of  them  marked  by 
that  well-bred,  gentlemanly  grace  that  so  distinctly  marks  his 
papers  in  the  Spectator. 

In  1713,  Addison's  tragedy,  Cato,  was  produced,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  thunders  of  applause, — the  Whigs  extolling  it  as  a  plea 
for  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  Tories  supporting  it  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  pretending  to  recognize  the  great 
Whig  general,  Marlborough,  in  the  character  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  sudden  dea|)h  of  Queen  Anne  brought  the  Whigs  and  Addi- 
son once  more  into  power,  and  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Pro- 
vit'onal  Government  of  the  Lords  Justices,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1716  he  married  tlie  Countess  dowager  of  Warwick, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lived  unhappily  ;  and  in  1719,  after 
an  inglorious  quarrel  with  his  old  friend  Steele,  the  greatest  master 
of  English  prose  that  the  century  had  produced,  died  the  peaceful 
death  of  a  Christian,  in  presence,  it  is  said,  of  his  step-son,  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  bed-side 
to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die. 

The  prose  style  of  Addison  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom from  mannerism  of  any  kind,  and  perhaps  the  best  service  he 
has  rendered  to  literature  is  the  useful  lesson  he  has  taught — that 
the  ordinary  language  of  everyday  life  is  eminently  suited  to 
literary  requirements,  and  that  the  easy  colloquial  grace  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  style  of  noble  and 
dignified  eloquence.  Other  services,  too,  he  has  rendered  to  litera- 
ture ; — he  was  the  first  to  bring  Milton's  writings  to  the  notice  of 
the  reading  world  ;  he  was  the  first  to  discard  the  absurd  machi- 
nery of  mythology  from  modem  poetry  ;  he  was  among  the  first 
to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  public  instead  of  relying  merely  on 
the  patronage  of  some  great  man  for  the  success  of  his  literary 
productions  ;  and,  finally,  he  and  his  friend  Steele  have  left  us  a 
portrait-gaL3ry  of  characters  from  which  the  Sternes,  Dickenses, 
Thackerays  and  others  have  been  able  to  draw  their  most  life-hke 
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THE  GOLDEN  SCALES. 

The  extract  is  from  the  Spectator  of  August  21,  1712  and  is  a 
vt>ry  f mr  Hpecimen  of  Addison's  average  style  in  his  didactic  essays. 
Ihe  object  of  the  paper  is  to  inculcate  the  sound  practical  lesson 
not  to  despise  or  value  any  things  for  their  appearances,  but- 
according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  value  ;"  and  the  essayist  very 
gracefully  leads  up  to  this  object  by  an  appropriate  introduction 
recountmg  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  estimates  the 
iliVTred    ^%     »«««r^iiig  to  ancient  mythology  and  the  records  of 

To  the  instances  given  in  the  text  the  author  might  have  added 
the  description  given  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  of  the  weighing  by 
Apollo  and  Mercury  of  the  fates  of  Achilles  and  Memnon  It  cor- 
responds with  Milton's  account  more  closely  than  either  of  those 
given  m  the  text,  the  opponents  being  represented  in  the  scales 
oy  tneir  respective  genii,  or  familiar  guardian  spirits. 

fha  VJS'*^'*  i**",'?.""'?.-^^''  ^^^"^^°^  ^^^^  i«  to  the  passage  in 
the  17th  Book  of  the  Hiad,  in  which  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  rlpre- 
sented  as  balancing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  the  bravest 
eluefs,  respectively,  of  the  Trojans  and  Greeks.  The  scale  of 
Hector  is  represented  by  Homer  as  descending,  thus  foreshadow- 
ing his  descent  to  the  tomb.  In  an  earlier  book,  the  8th,  the  fates 
of  Greece  and  Troy  m  an  impending  struggle  are  weighed,  but 
on  that  occasion,  masmuch  aa  AchiUes  had  retired  from  aclSve 
participation  in  the  war,  the  scale  of  Greece  is  in  like  manner 
made  to  descend  m  presage  of  their  defeat.  Virgil's  description 
fj l^^'^f^^^^^^^ ]iomev\  and  accordingly  the  fatal  lot  is  shown 

wnnu  K  ""u  !'^}^^  ^''^^^'     ^^*°^'«  description  depicts  the 

I?      ul  combatants  as  represented  in  the  scales,  and  Satan  is 
shown  "how  light,  how  weak,"  &c. 

.ni!!!w™*""*  ••"•'thplace  is  uncertain  ;    the  foUowing  elegiac 
cTaled  trTonol'L"'^^    ^"^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   "^^^   P^'-   '^^^ 

SrTe  p?ScSf  fi^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^-'  ^*^«-' 

be^vortirf!  ^?J1  f  .antiquity  waa   that  he  was   blind,  but 

Wnn.^.      /^  '."^vf*  '*  ^^'  ^^  ^°^  ^otl^^g  n^o'-e  than  that 
ho  composed,  but  did  not  write,  his  two  immortal  poems  about 

aI,-iT^»      ''•''1^7'  ^■'''     '^^^  ^^^'"^  celebrates  the  "wrath  of 
Acnues     agamst  Agamemnon,  the  captain-general  of  the  Greeks, 

^tn  Its  can  HAH     nnnaaniia-nrtr^c     ^^.l  .,M.i i_  ,         _        .    ♦ 

f^]  7  " i— -.^v,crj,  aiid  uiLiiiiuLo  appeasement,    in  the 

Od^M^y  are  celebrated  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus)  on 
his  return  voyage  from  the  siege  of  Troy. 
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Hector — so^  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba,  was  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Trojan  heroes.  His  death  at  the  hands  ot  Achilles, 
and  the  lamentations  at  his  burial  form  some  of  the  n^')8t  striking 
and  pathetic  episodes  of  the  Ihad. 

Achilles — son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  and  the  sea-nymph 
Thetis,  was  the  representative  hero  of  the  Greeks  during  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Mythology  represents  in  several  forms 
the  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  should  be  long-lived.  She  is 
represented  as  trying  to  render  him  invulnerable  by  placing  him 
in  boiling  water,  according  to  one  account,  or  in  fire,  hh  another 
version  gives  it,  and  anointing  hi.-  body  witli  ambrosia ;  while  a 
later  and  more  popular  form  of  the  myth  describes  his  being  dipped 
in  the  river  Styx  and  thus  rendered  invulnerable  except  in  the  heel, 
by  which  his  mother  had  held  him  during  his  immernion.  In  the 
Hiad  he  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  'lellenen,  a  name  then  applied 
only  to  the  tribe  commanded  by  him,  but  subsequently  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  all  of  Greek  extraction  wher<^ver  situated. 

Turnug — prince  of  the  Rutuli,  was  a  rival  of  if  as  for  the 
hand  of  Lavinia,  and  was  slain  by  him  in  single  combat. 

^neas— Next  to  Hector  the  prize  of  valor  amongst  the  Trojans 
must  be  awarded  to  iEneas.  Virgil,  in  the  iEneid,  describes  his 
wanderings  and  vicissitudes  from  the  timt  of  his  escape  from  Troy 
till  his  landing  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Lavinia,  daughter  of 
king  Latinus,  and  became  the  father  of  iEneas  Silvius,  the  founder 
of  the  Silvian  dynasty  at  Alba  Longa  and  progenitor  of  Romulus, 
the  equally  mythical  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

'Virg[il — Publius  Virgilius  Maro  was  bi»i  n  at  Andes,  a.  smaU 
village  near  Mantua,  70  b.  o.  The  loss  of  his  small  patrimony 
drove  him  to  Rome  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
and  his  prime  minister  Maecenas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet  Horace 
and  other  celebrated  writers  of  the  p'^riod.  His  immortal  epic,  the 
^neid,  has  justly  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  epic  poets, 
where  he  stands  side  by  side  in  the  temple  of  fame  with  Homer 
and  our  own  Milton. 

The  great  king;  oT  Babylon — Belshazzar,  associated  with 
his  father  Nabonnedus  (Labynetus)  as  joint  ruler  of  Babylon, 
.see  Daniel  v.  1-30.  The  joint  sovereignty  of  Labynetus  and  his 
son  accounts  for  the  pecuhar  form  of  the  reward  conferred  on 
Daniel  for  his  interpretation  of  the  mystic  writing — See  Rawhn- 
son,  as  quoted  in  Testimony  of  the  Ages. 

Other  places  of  the  holy  ivritinifs — in  Job,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Proverbs.  The  idea  of  weighing  the  fates  of  mortals  was 
a  verv  common  one  in  the  ancient  world,  and  is  nortraved  on  manv 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  and  monuments. 
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dnrfiis).  '  i'  P-  or  "'"ffo,  the  lo»  Latm  form  of  which  ie 

Virgo  (the  VirgSrShe  <C5     *  r'^"'  "'  ""'  2'"^'''«-  '"'t^«™ 

bered  fro.  the  foZwlg^^^^^^,^  7^^/ -"^  .e.e.. 

The  Ram,  the  Ball,  the  heavenly  Twin« 
Then  next  the  Orab  the  Lion  shUr 

The  Virgin  and  the  Scales  ; 
1  he  Scorpion ,  Archer,  and  He-Goat, 

man  that  holds  the  Watering-pot. 

And  J^  ish  with  guttering  scaler 

l>«tical  than  its  orLaVttaXriej':nr"^^  "  ""*  "«>- 

con^?rnce:Sr*Ztelh*:'°"T^  =  '•'''*  "'"■•"'  *"«  «>« 
K lilk »H  .hi  If  *®  ""^  peculiar  use  of  mcA. 

bea^  o''r  bar  o1  tteTa^T*'  ^  "^ "*  ™^  »'™<"''  "icked,  the 

"i^ii?  »r *4te^«  ^f^  "'^  "«•*-• 

S™rCr:r«^jiirpei.ts."'  ''»^™^-  *-^ 

the  e?Ze'*ii"^i  *c.-0b™«8ly  strength,  not  „™«.  Supply 
mom  '"  P^'^S*  '""  Milton.     Parse  mme-„or 

ton^r^r"™^""™^^  "  *'"'  '^^^  »'  Shakspeare  and  of  Mil- 
ton now  only  used  as  a  proTincia^  colloquialism.  a»™„  °L,t  i 
^f?a,  yea,  yec,  je,  you.  '  ^-Jf- as 

the*e'"r'"*6ien'Jebett:'^r'°"."r  ""^  '"'"'  «»"«'''^.-  *« 
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methouglit,  =  it  seemed  to  me.  A.  S.  thincan  =  to  seem. 
The  word  is  only  used  in  a  quasi-impersonal  way,  having  always 
a  noun  sentence  for  its  subject;  me  being  an  indirect  dative  object. 

Replaced  =  placed  again.     What  is  its  present  meaning  ? 

Chain  In  the  same  metal — Translate  into  modem  English. 

Eiiay,  cf.  assay. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  exagium, 
Qt.  k^dyiov,  and  originally  meant  a  iveighing,  so  that  it  is  used 
here  in  its  strictly  literal  Sense.  Give  the  present  meaning  of  the 
word.     How  does  it  differ  from  a^say,  its  original  form  ? 

Note  the  delicate  humor  and  sound  common  sense  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  extract  ;  and,  having  carefully  read  it,  reproduce  it  in 
your  own  words.  Excellent  themes  for  composition  may  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  the  real  and  apparent  values  of  the  several 
qualities  and  endowments  mentioned.  Observe  the  preponderatiug 
weight  of  Eternity  ;  the  surprising  effect  of  vanity  ;  the  value  of 
adversity  ;  the  equaHty  of  avarice  and  poverty,  of  riches  and  con- 
tent ;  the  enhanceji  value  of  one  good  quality  by  having  another 
added  to  it ;  and  the  graceful  play  of  the  serio-comic  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  brief  concluding 
reflection. 

Give  the  exact  meanings  of  the  words  used  to  indicate  the 
several  qualities,  good  or  bad,  mentioned  in  the  extract. 

"In  the  dialect  of  men,  €alaniitie§.  In  the  Ian- 
S;ua;i;e  of  the  gods,  Ble§slng[s" — Compare  with  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed  Shakspeare's — 

'"'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity ;" 

and  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  in  Resignation: — 

"  Let  us  be  patient ;  what  we  call  Afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  aricie  ; 
And  oftentimes  celestial  Benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. " 

Natural  part§ — i.e.,  cleverness,  intellect — often  used  in  this 
sense  by  writers  of  Addison's  time. 

Phenomenon — Gr.  <paiyo/uat,  first  =^  aw  appearance,  and 
by  an  easy  addition,  an  unusual  appearance. 

Fails  of  dashing — ^would  now  be  regarded  as  an  Ardhaism. 
What  is  the  present  form?  Impertinence — that  which  does 
not  belong  to  (in,  not,  and  pertinens,  belonging  to)  the  matter. 
Distinguish  impertinence,  impudence,  insolence. 

Tlie  first  trial — What  trial  ?  Befer  to  the  passage  in  the 
extract. 

Throwing  into  one  scale— and  in  the  other — "  Bonus 
dormitat  Homerus."  Even  Addison  sometimes  nods.  See  also 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  extract,  and  re- write  both  paragraphs. 

A  neutral  paper — The  Spectator  was  the  first  successful 
^on-political  paper  published  jn  England, 
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The  Dramatic  IJnItlcs.-Cato  is  olassioal  in  form  as  well 
as  in  plot.     Addison's  fondness  for  the  classical  productionrof 
antiquity  made  lum  choose  the  classical  model  for  his  tra^edv 
m  preference  to  the  model  of  the  romantic  drama  foUowed  by 
Shakspeare  and  all  our  best  English  dramatists.     The  most  ob- 
Yious  point  of  difference  between  these  two  schools  is  the  rei^- 
ion  by  the  romantic  and  the  adoption  by  the  classical  sch  Jl  of 
the  three  dramatic  UmUes  m  tragedy  as  laid  down  in  Aristotle's 
Treatise  of  Poetry  ;  these  are:-(  1 ).  Unity  of  Actimv,  requiring  that 
the  action  must  be  one,  cor,.phte,  and  important  (Shakspeare  ako 
adheres  to  this  unity  in  all  his  tragedies  except  the  historS  play^ 
m  which  there  is  often  asecond  plot  as  well  as  the  main  one)    (2)' 
£/m<i/ 0/ rtmerequirmg  that  the  incidents  represented  should  aU 
take  pla»3  withm  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.      ( 3  )  Sf,  Z- 
place  requinng  that  the  action  should  be  confined  to^  one  place - 
a  rule  foUowed  by  the  Greeks  in  general,  though  not  pSSlv 
aid  down  by  Aristotle.     The  early  tragedians  of  CyCd  also 
he  dramatists  of  France  adhered  closely  to  these  S;^ut  the 
fervid  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards  and  English  made    hem  i^ 
tensely  fond  of  dramas  wfth  historic,  natioLl  pSte    ald^J; 
made  it  impossible  to  observe  the  Unities.     For  ai  accoii^t  J  f T 
production  of  Gato,  see  "Biographical  Sketch,''  at>ve  ^^' 

Cato,  Uticensis  bom  95  b.  c,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Cato 
he  Censor,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  proud  lovf  of  hi^s  country 
and  her  republican  form  of  government!^   At  Utica  he  heard  of  th^' 
over  hrow  of  Pompey  and  the  republic  by  Julius  Csesar  and '^^ 
readmg  PhcEdo,  one  of  Plato's  S^ratic  ialogues,  a  treati^  o!^' 

most  enunent  of  the  philosophers  of  Xlre^S  He  woTb^i^t 
Athens,  430  B.  o,  and  began  early  to  devote  him^lf  to  the  "ndv 
0   phdosophy.     He  was  one  of  the  most  zealousT  the  ^s^  pS 

It  X^'  ^^  .'^'"T'-'i^  P»Mi*Bd  a  modified  ei^oeTtSfo? 
tiat  great  teacher's  system  of  philosonhv  in  a  B«rio«  niiu„i 
Plato  himself  founded  a  school  of  phCoDhv  1^^!.^.  T"* 

Academy.     His  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  347  b  c 
^u\.  i^&'"'""^l  vw^uxaoL  i,iiu  Koiiuments  oonLamed  in  this  solilnniTii> 
with  those  m  Hamlet's  celebrated  "  To  be  or  not  tX,''  ete     ^^ 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT.— 1667-1745. 

MisJUDOBD  HosPiTAiiiTY.     From  The  Tatlbb,  March  6,  1711. 

Extract  XVI.,  page  93. 

Blographlcnl    Sketcli. — Jonathan    Swift  was    bom  in 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1667;  and  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  he  was  forced  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  so  that 
in  his  very  infancy  was  planted  the  germ  of  that  despondent  gloom 
which  overshadowed  his  whole  life,  rendering  him  a  moody  misan- 
thrope in  iiis  years  of  manhood  and  culminating  in  the  total  loss 
of  reason  a  few  years  before  his  deat>\     His  father,  an  agent  for 
the  English  proprietors  of  some  Irish  estates,  died  some  time  be- 
fore Jonathan's  birth,  leaving  bis  widow  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  her  unborn  child's  uncle,  Godwin.      This  kind 
relation  undertook  to  educate  his  little  nephew,  and  sent  him  at 
the  age  of  six  to  the  then  celebrated  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards had  him  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.     Swift's  university  career 
was  by  no  means  distinguished,  and  he  barely  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  degree  *'  by  special  favor."     In  1688  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  private  secretary  to 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married  a  distaiit  relation  of  Mrs. 
Swift ;  but  after  spending  here  two  years  in  unremitting  study  he 
resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Kilroot  through  the  influence  of  his  former  patron.     A  few  years 
of  life  as  a  courltry  parson  proved  suflficient  to  make  him  utterly 
weary  of  the  occupation,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  position  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Sir  W.  Temple.     During  this  second  resi- 
dence at  Temple's  ho  became  acquainted  vnth  Esther  Johnson, 
an  orphan  dependent  of  the  family,  the  '    jtella''  whose  life  was 
thenceforth  so  strangely  'connected  with  nis  own.      She  became 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  were  his 
real  sentiments  as  regards  her;  he  speaks  to  her  and  of  her  some- 
times in  terms  of  the  fondest  endearment,  sometimes  with  an  almost 
ferocious  impatience;  at  one  time  he  describes  his  love  in  phrases 
of  ideal  purity,  at  another  he  descends  to  language  the  vilest  and 
most  impure;  thai;  his  treatment  of  her  was  altogether  shameful  is 
undeniable,  nor  has  any  adequate  explanation,  much  less  palliation 
of  it,  been  yet  advanced.     They  were  secretly  married  in  1716 ;  and 
she  lived  in  his  house  or  neighborhood  for  twenty-eight  year,:  but 
during  all  tijat  time  they  never  met  oxcept  in  the  presence  of  a 
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ihird  person.     Ib   it  not  possible  that  Swift,  with  his  morbid 
dread  of  insanity    may  have  been  afraid  to  expose   any  child 
of  his  to  the  risk  of  inheriting  so  terrible  a  curse?    The  oonioc- 
ture  IS  given  here  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  if  this  be  the  true 
explanation  It  would  account  not  only  for   his  strange  conduct 
towards  Stella,  but  also  for  his  conduct  towards  Vane^a  and  Va- 
nna.    With  the  former  of  these,  Miss  Esther  \  anhomrigh,  he  ear- 
ned on  what  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  Piatt  iic  flirtation 
both  before  and  after  his  marriage  with  Stella;  but  she,  poor  ffiri! 
lavished  on  him  all  the  wealth  of  her  young  affections,  Cd  died 
of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  learning  of  his  secret  marriage. 
Varma,   Miss  Wanng,  was  the  sister  of  his  coUege  chum,  and 

T^^^^\T^^'   ^^^'^   °'   *^^^   acquaintance  Ihe   was    coy 
and  cold  while  he  was  ardent  and  impetuous;  but  on  her  sud- 
den  relenting  he  at  once  changed,  and  forthwith  began  to  iirire 
all  the  objections   to    their   union  with  which  she  had  at  firat 
met  his  advances.     That  three  such  women  should  have  loved  Mm 
lZTw\        °'.  ?««^  literally  dying  for  want  of  his  affection, 
proves  that  he  must  have  been  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  pleasing;  that  he  should  so  morbidly  have  shrunk  from 
matnmony,  and  that  when  forced  into  it  to  protect  Stella's  reim- 
tation,  he  should  so  carefully  have  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  becoming  the  father  of  a  family  camiot  be  explain^n  any 
heory  hitherto  advanced,  and  if  the  solution  offered  above  be  not 
the  correct  one,  it  is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  those  offered 
by  his  numerous  biographers.     Swift  began  his  literary  career  as 
an  ardent  Whig,  but,  being  shamefuUy  Neglected  by  hfs  pZcS 
tt'n^'ii!  ^"^Tf^  «^q^aUy  ardent  supportei  of  the  ToSeson 
the  overthrow  of  the  Wh.g  government,  and  formed  very  close  ties 
of  friendship  mth  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and  Harley.     His  Cond^^ct 
fthe^hes,  of  vhich  11,000  copies  were  sold^in  a  few  monl^ 
1712,  was  probably  the  most  successful  political  pamphlet  eve^ 
written;  it  converted  the  nation  from  it«  fondness  for  one  of  the 
most  popular  wars  that  England  had  ever  undertaken,  and  made 
tne  people  as  clamorous  for  peace  on  any  terms  as  they  had  been 

St^^'^V* k'i?'?^'^*^^^^.'  '^'  ™  «t  ^y  «°«^-  sift  demS 
hfn.  w  ?^^  bishopric,  which  Harley  woild  have  gladly  given 
bin;),  1       q^een  refused  point  blank  to  elevate  to  the  epiiopal 

cZ-r  ^^rrT"".^^!  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^^  unorthodox,  almost  anti- 
Christaan  Tafe  of  a  Tub,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  l^anery 

tence  nTt?''T  ""t^"?'  "5^^?^  ^"  '^«^'^'^  ^  little  short  of  asen^ 
tenceof  exile.     In  Ireland,  however,  he  speedily  became  a  dan- 

geroiispower,^acqmrmg  an  unbounded  ascendancy  over  the  people 

o^  n..  urgeuo  auvocacy  or  their  interests.     The  iniquitous  sun- 

pression  of  the  woollen  trade,  under  WiUiam  HI.,  andX^auSo 
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to  encourage  linen  manufactures  as  an  offrt.  according  to  agree- 
ment, had  produced  most  serious  lops  .sad  i  ijury  to  tiie  country, 
and  Swift  first  taught  the  people  to  •tfalia'  .<  by  refusing  to  use  or 
wear  any  article  of  English  manufac*  Subsequently  his  Dra- 

pier\s  Letters  roused  the  whole  nation  iry  against  the  unlaw- 

ful patent  granted  to  one  Wood  for  tht-  .umufacture  of  a  copper 
coinage  for  Ireland.  "  Wood's  per  je "  -e  suppressed;  and  Ire- 
land for  the  first  time  learned  how  pv  •  ni  i:Ily  her  voice  could  ring 
when  she  threw  down  the  barriers  of  faction,  and  her  sons  combined 
for  a  purely  national  piirpose.  Walpole  was  furious :  he  had  in- 
deed serious  thoughts  of  arresting  the  turbulent  Dean,  and  was 
only  dissuaded  by  a  friend,  who  asked  him  where  he  could  find  ten 
thousand  meu  to  send  over  with  the  officer  to  serve  the  writ.  His 
inflaeuce  in  Ireland,  however,  brought  him  no  personal  Jidvance- 
ment,  and  he  ?\'a8  compelled  to  see  men  infinitely  inferior  to  him- 
self in  geniiis  preferred  before  him.  This  failure  to  reap  any  ade- 
quate reward  fo^  his  labours,  added  to  his  domestic  difficultit  s  and 
hia  con.., taut  dread  of  insanity,  soured  a  disposition  naturally 
gloomy  if  not  morose,  and  made  him  at  last  an  almost  fiendish 
hater  of  his  fellow-men.  In  nearly  every  line  he  exhibits  his  want 
of  sy  I iipathy  with  mankind,  running  over  the  whole  scale  of  hos- 
tile composition  froxn  delicate  raillery  to  the  most  contemptuous 
scorn,  till  he  at  last  foiind  himself  isolated  and  al  sndoned  in  his 
old  age;  the  curse  Ire  had  so  long  dreaded  came  upon  him,  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  lonely  life  he  was  absolutely  insane;  the  cor- 
rosion of  his  heart  and  soul  wrought  the  corrosion  of  his  intellect, 

*'  And  Swift  exi)ired,  a  cliangeling  and  a  show." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  BatV.z  of  the 
Books,  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems ;  the  Travels  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
a  stinging  satire  on  the  political,  philosophical,  and  social  institu- 
tions of  mankind,  which,  beginning  with  sarcastic  thrusts  at  his 
personal  enemies,  rises  to  a  climax  of  misanthroj)ical  malevolence, 
in  which  the  whole  human  race  is  held  up  to  obloquy  and  scorn ; 
and  an  immense  nuinbei-  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  essays,  and  other 
productions,  all  marked  by  the  same  irony,  sarcasm,  and  misan- 
thropy in  which  lay  at  once  his  power  and  his  punishment.  Such 
a  genius  as  Swift's  might  have  produced  rr^any  a  poem  to  delight 
and  elevate  the  race  ;  his  powers  of  observation  were  exceptionally 
keen,  his  imagination  was  vivid  in  the  extreme,  and  his  command 
over  the  technical  difficulties  of  versification  and  of  rhyme  were 
absolutely  ma'-vellous  ;  but  he  hated  his  species  too  cordially  to 
dream  of  gratifying  Lnem,  and  the  powers  which  might  bn'^  rival- 
led Dry  den  and  Pope  in  satires  composed  in  the  smooth  rnyming 
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peutameters,  that  their  example  had  made  popular,  were  deliber 
ately  frittered   away  in  the  manufacture  o    biti^  Cpcins  or' 
riippantepigxHm8,in  the  jingling  octosyllabics  that  weTe^Te  ab 
ho  rence  of  every  man  of  taste.    Numerous  indeed,  werXese  dwar 
c  iildren  of  his  r  use,  but  they  were  ephemeral  •  he  wrote  tn^rf 
tify  the  caprice  of  the  momen^i  rather  Ln  for^trity    a^d  Ss' 
Son"  "^"''^^"  by  consigning  his  effusiLtl^ell  mered 
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.''^ft«  ^'^  essay  WHS  written  before  Swift  hod  deserted  the  cause 
In  1  i^^fi'  n^  .^^»1«  ^^  w«8  still  on  tern.s  of  '  intimacy  and 
fnendship  with  Addison  and  Steele.    It  has  not  much  nti^^I  v 
nant  bitterness  of  his  later  writings      if  if  hn\  "'"?/!  °^  1?«  "^^^^S' 
.UWison  would  have  cot7ef  tofS  wlionl^h^^^^^^ 
of  the  Tatler,~hnt  it  exhibits  just  enough  of  the  ton«  nf   f  ^^  ? 
mjury  to  mark  the  difference  UweenC/t  ^^a^Lc^^^^^^^^ 
How  gracefully  would  the  kindly  Addison    for  m^tlJ^^ 

^irrj  ^S"^  '•*  P™o-*  '"•■"•-tog.  intercon  "e  ™  tie*  aJe^f 

bmdmg  others  give  it=  a  beam  or  frame    l^dZteZSr^ 

"  Z    '  ?"''  ""','^'':"'«™  "«"  t™  tiUcen  place  since  8,St,w 

tL  ext^Snwwcir':::;':""''  i"  ">;«- ana  other  phrases"  to 
whkki  t-oPi'O'Vl :  what  is  the  antecedent  o( 
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p.  94.  Gilliflowcrs,  g  soft,  is  an  English  corruption  of  the  old 
Fr.  giroflee,  Lat.  caryophyllum,  Gk.  xcxpvocpvXXov  =  clove-tree, 
lit.  nut-leaf,  xapvov,  nut,  and  'pvXXov  leaf:  the  term  comprises 
the  wall-flower,  stock,  clove-pink,  carnation,  etc.  Took  away 
my  utomacli,  explained  further  down  by  "  my  appetite  was 
quite  gone." 

Mr,  Blcker§taff  was  one  of  the  many  noms  de  plume  over 
which  Swift  wrote  ;  Pope  gives  some  of  them  in  the  lines  in  which 
he  dedicated  the  Dunciad  to  him  : — 

**  Oh  !  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  jar, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver." 

Sitiall-bcer  is  the  light  table  beer  commonly  used  as  a  dinner 
bevetage  in  England  ;  October  is  the  strong,  heavy  ale  brewed 
in  that  month  from  the  newly  harvested  barley, 

p.  95.  Discovered  --  revealed,  indicated  ;  give  its  prjsent 
meaning.  Sti^g^i  is  a  slang  term  for  old  beer,  or  other  sharp 
liquor,  that  stings  the  palate.  Stale-boer  is  another  term  for 
old  beer,  alluding  primarily  to  its  being  flat  and  insipid  from 
being  kept  too  long.  Needs,  see  Index.  Beln$f  once  or 
twice,  etc.,  parse  deingr,  and  forced  in  second  line  below. 


ALEXANDEE  POPE.— 1688-1744. 

From  the  Essay  on  Mai"'.     Extract  XVII,  page  96. 

Bio$;raphical  Sketcli.— Alexander  Pope  was  born  in 
Lombard  street,  London,  ou  May  22nd,  1688.  His  father,  a  linen 
merchant,  had  been  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fiuth  during 
a  residence  at  Lisbon,  and  the  great  Public  schools  and  Univer 
sities  of  England  were  consequently  closed  agains'^  the  boy,  whoso 
education  was  accordingly  conducted  in  private.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  placed  for  some  time  under  the  charge  of  a  priest 
named  Taverner,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  classics; 
but  being  sickly  and  deformed  from  his  birth  he  very  early  acquir- 
ed an  miense  love  of  reading  and  thus  made  up,  to  some  extent, 
by  his  own  private  study,  for  the  want  of  a  regular,  systematic 
education.  When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year  his  father  re- 
moved to  Blinfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  where  he  had  purchaBe-? 
some  property,  and  here  the  young  poet  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  classics,  and  began  to  form  a  poetical  style  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Dry  den.  The  determination  to  be  a  poet 
was  lorraed  at  an  early  age, — 
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••  Ab  yoc  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
X  lisped  m  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 
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His  admiration  for  the  classic  poets  induced  him  to  bend  aU  his 
energies  from  the  very   first  to  imitate  their  beauties,  and  loni? 
patient  effort  gamed  him  his  reward;  he  became  the  most  per    ?. 
versifier  II  the  Enghsh  language,  the  acknowledged  and  absolute 
chief  o.  ohe  Artificial  School  of  Enghsh  poetry.     In  Pope  the  re- 
action against  the  excesses  of  the  Eomantic  bchool  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets  finds  its  culminating  point,  he  is  the  type  of  the  terse, 
melodious,  faultlessly  correct    classical   school  that   begins  with 
the  KestoratiOii  and  fiUs  up  (almost  exclusively)  the  interval  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions.     Pope  and  all  his 
school  are  deficient  in  ear7^estness  and  truthfulness  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, m  simphcity  and  directness  of  expression;  they  regarded  per- 
tection  of  form, as  the  ideal  excellence  in  poetry,  and  looked  upon 
correctness  of  expression  as  far  superior  to  intensity  of  feelintr 
Cowper  very  fairly  says  of  him  ihat  he  " 

"  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  ]ia<i  his  tune  by  heart." 

Pope's  first  poem  was  an  Ode  on  Solitude,  suggested,  no  doubt, 
by  tne  lonely  hfe  he  led  m  Windsor  Forest.     At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  wrote  the  Pastorals,  the  publication  of  which  m  1709  gained 
him  the  favorabk  notice  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.     Tins  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  a  truly  meritor- 
lous  work  m  itself,  and  absolutely  marveUous  as  the  production  of 
a  self-cultivated  poet  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old      Ros- 
common's "  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  "  gave  him  some  of  the 
i.leas  and  not  a  few  even  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  poem,  and 
he  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  labours  of  Boileau,  Rapin,  Bossu, 
lemple,  and  others  in  the  same  field,  not  to  mention  Horace's  per- 
ennial Art  of  Poetry;  Dryden,  too,  his  acknowledged  master  and 
model,  had  gone  over  some  of  the  ground  in  his  "Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy; "  but  Pope's  wonderful  gift  of  resetting  old  literary 
gems  here  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  all  through  the  Essay  we 
hnd  old  famihar  thoughcs  occurring  with  all  the  fieshness  and  the 
ckirm  of  novelty.     The  Messiah  was  first  published  in  the  Spec 
tator;  shortly  afterwards  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  appeared  in- 
spired obviously  by  Dryden's  more  majestic,  though  less  briUiantly 
polished,  ode.     About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Swift, 
and  notwithstanding  their  great  disparity  in  age  a  very  close  and 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and  continued  unbroken 
uiJ  the  decay  of  Swifts  faculties  some  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
owitt  wa,8  at  this  time  a  real  power  in  London  Hocifity,  p.v.d  he  used 
ills  position  and  influence  to  procure  subscribers  for  Pope's  IfVon's" 
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lation  of  Homer  (the  prospectus  of  which  was  issued  in  1713), 
with  the  highly  gratifying  result  that  his  young  friend  realised 
some  $25,000  as  remuneration  for  his  labors.  Besides,  Swift  in- 
troduced and  recommended  him  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party, 
— Harley,  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbury;  and  joined  him  and  his 
friend  Arbuthnot  in  the  production  of  Martinus  SerihUrus,  the 
original  of  the  more  famous  captain  and  ex-physician,  Lemuel 
GulUver.  Pope  purchased  a  villa  at  Twickenham  with  a  portion 
erf  the  proceeds  of  Homer,  and  thenceforth  could 

"  live  and  thrive 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive." 

The  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  finished  in  1720;  the  Odyssey,  m 
which  he  had  the  help  of  Broome,  Fenton,  and  Parnell,  appeared 
in  1726.  In  the  meantime  a  few  shorter  pieces  had  been  pub- 
lished:— the  Temple  of  Fame;  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an 
Unfortunate  Ypung  Lady,  a  pathetic  little  poem  beautifully 
expressed;  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  sentimental  rather 
than  pathetic,  and  of  very  questionable  morality;  Windsor  For- 
est, 1713,  recalls  his  youthful  impressions  of  the  surroundings  of 
his  home.  But  much  the  best  of  these  minor  poems — of  all 
his  poems,  in  the  opinion  of  some  excellent  judges,  Macaulay,  for 
example — was  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  1714,  a  delightful  mock- 
heroic  inspired  by  a  court  incident  of  the  day.  Lord  Petre  had 
surreptitiously  cut  off  a  ringlet,  or  lock,  of  hair  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  Arabella  Fermore;  and  the  matter 
had  been  quite  hotly  taken  up  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  so 
that  a  silly  jest  had  well  nigh  resulted  in  a  serious  quarrel,  when 
Pope  gave  a  happy  turn  to  the  whole  affair  by  immortalising  the 
ravished  lock  in  this  "  delicious  little  thing,"  the  Rape.  The  piib- 
lication  of  Homer  and  the  fortune  it  proved  tc  Pope,  excited  the 
envy  of  a  host  of  scribblers  of  the  meaner  Bort,  who  avenged 
themselves  for  this  and  other  grib>;imces  —  such  as  his  arro- 
gance, jealousy,  and  ill-teraper-  by  a  pe  feet  shower  of  squibs  aud 
lampoons  more  or  less  venomo  .  Pope  retorted  in  the  Dunciad 
( Avhich  appeared  anony  nously  in  )  72? ),  a  mock-heroic  epic  of  three 
cantos,  in  which  he  strike  ^  stabs,  cuts,  and  thrusts  at  his  enemies 
with  a  savage  cruelty  pnci  >^plenetio  vindictiveness  absolutely  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  hfce:  -ii  '  of  tiie  world  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  his  own  reputt^tion;  it  in  far  vaferior  to  Dry  den's  great  satire 
both  as  regards  the  game  atta'jked  Jid  the  manner  of  the  ou- 
slaught;  one  can  hardly  he'},  wishiug  that  it  were  possible  to  con- 
sign to  well-meritel  oblivion  sucih  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  mean- 
spirited  spite,  such  an  unAvorth;  pillorying  of  such  un,vo:thy  ' 
tiiiitf.     Tlieubald  is  avvaided  tiio  crown  oi  dtunesB  on  the  dfcat 
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h^i'ly^U/^r  ^'^^T  "-"^  inipaled  in  the  "MacFlecknoe;  ") 
n  1  P-tt^  T^^  T*°  ""^  ^^^^^  ^d  tl^e  whole  satire  re-cast 
Colley  Gibber,  the  poet-laureate,  being  elevated  to  the  throne  o 
the  dunces  in  place  of  Theobald,  deposed.  The  succesB  o^the 
Z)«»ciart  taught  Pope  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  combinmg  personal  invective  with  ioral  reflections 
in  that  epigrammatic,  antithetical  style  in  which  he  was  anTdept 

onyraously  in  1732,  a  didactic  poem  for  which  Bolinebroke  sup- 
plied the  deistical  philoso..hy,  embalmed  by  Pop,  ,  to  some  ex , 
tent  imconsciously  in  verse  as  n^  ,rly  perfect  as  any  he  has  given 
US.  Between  1731  and  1738  he  produced  the  various  satS 
pieces  classed  under  the  gene,  al  heads  of  Moral  J^.s-sayAS  41 
tahons  of  Horace,  with  a  Prologve  and  also  an  EpiiL^to  IL 
f  V^^  Prologue  taking  the  fomi  of  a  Letter  to  DrA%uit 

French  satirist  Boileau,  for  whose  works  Pope  had  always  a  warm 

W  W^H  'm'^!  I^M^ions  he  attackecl  the  ceiebSed  Lady 
Mary  Wor  ley  Montagu  among  others;  he  had  at  one  time  fool^ 
^h  y  tried  to  make  love  to  her,  getting  weU  laughed  at  for  hTfoUy 
and  now  he  tried  to  pay  her  off  with  his  wonted  vindictiveness' 
ohe  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  in  a  copy  of  "  Verses  "she 
retaliated  on  the  "  wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham ''  very  much  in  his 
own  freely  personal  style,  dubbing  him,  amongst  otheTtSn^a,-!! 

"  m,  ^i^l^'P^^*  likeness  of  the  human  race, 
mat  IS  at  once  resemblance  and  disgrace." 

In  1737  he  published  r.  collection  of  his  Letters,  some  of  them 
Wvmg  been  previously  published  without  his  sanation      In  17M 
while  preparing  fo- a  new  edition  of  his  complete  works  he  was 

from  whici.  he  had  v&^,eT  been  free;  and  on  May  30th  after  a  ftill 
r.Kl  contrite  confession  he  received  absolution  Ld  took  his  S 

aT'    H«V   ■'  •■'"^^^?^^^'  ^?  ^^^P^  "P  in  the  We  of  God  and 
•"an.      He  t....  ,)uned  m  a  vault  at  Twickenham  Church. 


■^liOM  THE  'ESSAY  ON  MAN." 

This  extract  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  Pope's  Ensm, 

s  tang  a  ^  v  that  composition  as  a  whole.  The  opinion  quoted  in 
the  ^.c.^^,  otoon j.age  96  of  the  High  School  EeaLr  is  2ut  llS 
-)  t.  0,  ".aei...a^»  were  shivered  into  fragments,"  itwouldloae 
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a  very  great  deal  of  ita  value  as  an  index  of  the  unwholesome  moral 

doctrines  instilled  into  the  author's  mind  by  Bolingbroke — one  ol 

the  most  subtle  of  the  deists  of  the  eighteenth  century; — ^nor  can 

the  fu  ]  signifioauoe  of  the  maxims  laid  down  be  understood  by 

considering  them  apart  from  the  context.     The  Essay  on  Man  is 

Pope's  attempt   "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  by  an 

elucidation  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  "  origin  of  evil."     Shortly 

after  its  publication  Crousaz,  a  Swiss  professor,  pointed  out  that 

it  fails  to  connect  physical  evil  in  any  way  with  the  fall  of  man, 

and  that  it  does  not  account  for  inoral  evU  by  ascribing  it  to  the 

original  sin  of  moral  agents  and  their  voluntary  abuse  of  their 

free  will,  nor  to  the  direct  or  indirect  agency  of  evil  spirits,  but 

that  it  represents  all  evil,  moral  anl  physical,  as  a  part  of  God's 

providential  plan,  there  being  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  absolute 

evil,  what  men  call  evil  being  only  relatively  so,  "  all  partial  evil, 

universal  good."     Bishop  Warburton,  the  learned  author  of  that 

elaborate  paradox,  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  tried  hard, 

but  failed,  to  confute  Crousaz  and  to  prove  the  poem  thoroughly 

orthodox.     Now,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether 

it  were  orthodox  or  not, — that  is,  whether  it  conformed  or  not  to 

the  shibboleth  of  any  particular  church  or  sect, — provided  only 

that  it  were  distinctly  moral.     But  this  it  is  not;  it  inculcates  that 

most  deadly  of  all  false  doctrines, — that  God  is  not  merely  the 

permitter,  but  that  he  is  the  designer,  the  author  of  evil.     The 

passages,  however,  in  which  such  teaching  occurs  have  been  omitted 

in  the  extract,  nor  would  any  useful  purpose  be  achieved  by  their 

insertion  here.     Other  objectionable  features  will  be  indicated  in 

the  notes.  .    > 

The  style  of  the  extract  speaks  for  itself;  it  fairly  blazes  with  I 

gems  of  the  very  choicest,  abounding  in  "  terse,  sonorous  couplets, 

brilliant  with  antithesis."     Hardly  has  even  Shakspeare  himself 

given  us  a  greater  number  of  apposite  phrases,  "familiar  in  our 

mouths  as  household  words,"   than  we  have  adopted  from  the 

smooth,  terse,  melodious,  epigrammatic  verses  of  Pope;  and  from 

none  of  his  other  poems  have  we  transformed  so  many  expressions 

into  proverbs  as  from  the  brilliant  Essay  on  Man. 

11.  1-22.*  Book  of  €»"" v.— Fatalism  waa  the  most  important 
plank  in  Bolingbroke's  pla^fov  :•  of  philosophy;  and  fatalism,  com- 
bined T7ith  a  pleasing  kind  ot  pantheistic  optimism,  is  the  key-note 
of  this  extract  and  permeates  the  whole.  As  an  exercise  in  com- 
position, wiite  a  prose  paraphrase  of  the  extract,  b,  inging  out  the 
meaning  clearly;  a  number  of  other  compositions  may  be  writ 


mi 

J.  near-  iiuiu 


bsrs  refer  to  th«  lines  aa  thsy  are  printed  in  the  extract,      li 


the  extract,      ^m 
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tre^,%S^  ""LVtnl^Z  *^'  ''^1^  propositions  enunciated 
first  ^T  h3'   ^S     *  ^*^'  P^^^®  *^  ^o^d;  and  analyse  the 

mena,  as  Pope  doe^  here  and  elsewhere:  in  the  material  wnrM 

alr^d  SS"ht?''r^  °'  comparison  STthe  Some 
the^ateri^  ffl  I'  i*""'  "',.*'"  """^1  ^rfd.  contrasting  it  with 
me  material,  tie  whole  world  cannot  be  set  in  the  scale  o«th« 
equivalent  of  even  one  human  sonl  or  life.  Hwehumbl  v  1„ 
What  figure  of  speech  occurs  in  this  line?  Sive!  not  thc4t« 
n"T'u«^^«T  "^"rrJ"  Bcvelationr^hir'is'STig" 

Siv  in"S;etiif''',"'°'"8 "  ""^^'^^  to^^of  the'heZrjr 

hZL  P?""  °'  "  S^t  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere-  it  "Z 

^^„  ^        '"^f  ■""  "o'c  that  "the  direotiig  mind  ordrinr" 

b»hlv  tf-w--?i?*™"'  "??  ''°™  ''»^''  ™^y  closely  (but.  «ro- 
-y,  ^„„t«E^u„a%  J  resemoies  Uie  peculiar  ideas  enimciated  by 
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Milton  in  his  posthumous  work,  On  Christian  Doctrine.  See 
Notes,  p.  41.  Note  again  the  confusion  between  moral  and  ma- 
terial things,  and  Pope's  utter  failure  to  draw  the  distinction: 
humility  is  a  very  graceful  attribute,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far; 
and  it  is  certainly  carrying  it  too  far  to  put  the  "heart,"  with  all 
its  passions  and  possibilities,  on  a  level  with  the  insensate  "  hair." 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Pope  merely  means  that  the  moral 
and  the  material  are  equal  in  being  alike  perfect,  each  in  its  ovn 
and  separate  w^ay;  he  does  not  mean  this,  on  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
tinctly puts  them  on  the  same  dead  level,  and  warns  us  to 

"Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things." 

11.  59-64.  Several  excellent  themes  for  composition  may  be  found 
in  these  few  lines.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  each  line  by  ex- 
amples. .    -i.  i.- 

11.  65-68.  The  description  of  vice  is  an  obvious  mutation  of 

Milton's  descrij^tion  of  sin : — 

"  back  they  recoiled  afraid 
At  first,  and  called  me  Hin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me  ;  but,  familiar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,"  etc. 

-Par.  Lo««,  XL,  759-763. 

11.  69-72.  The  rog^ue  and  fool,  Ac— Examine  carefully  the 
wording  of  this  line;  and  note  that  vohmtary  effort  is  here  implied 
notwithstanding  the  ''must  6e"  of  1.  69.  Rogue  is  almost  an 
exact  equivalent  of  our  tramp  =  a  brusque,  arrogant  vagabond 
or  beggar,  Fr.  rogue,  from  the  Celtic-Breton  word  rok  =  haughty, 
insolent,  arrogant;  for  fool  see  Index. 

11.  73-80.  With  these  Unes  compare  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of 
the  melancholy  Jaques  in  Shakspeare's  As  You  Like  It,  II.,  7, 
Scarfs,  g^arters,  emblems  of  noble  rank,  eagerly  desired  by  the 
ambitious.     Beads,  the  rosary  of  Roman  Catholics. 

11.  81-102.  The  utilitarian  materialism  of  our  modem  Positivists 
is  here  very  clearly  anticipated;  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint, 
perhaps  Pope  had  hardly  even  a  suspicion  that  the  very  instincts 
of  the  brute  creation  were  made  subservient  to  the  use  and  plea 
sure  of  man,  to  whom  his  Heavenly  Father  gave  dominion  over  all 
the  lower  animals.  Wlio  for  tliy  table,  &c. — The  antecedent 
of  who  may  be  the  word  "  God  "  in  the  preceding  line,  in  which 
case  who  or  and  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  line  following;  or,  better, 
He,  understood  is  the  antecedent  of  who,  and  subject  of  spreads. 
Shall  vindicate,  Lat,  vindico  =  to  claim  as  a  right.  As  short 
of  reason  as  the  goose  falls  short  of  it;  the  sentiment  is  carried 
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t^Vn^nn^'f  ^""""f"  ^,  ^he  4th  Book  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  where 
the  Yahoos  {men)  are  the  slaves  of  the  Houyhnhnms  (horses). 

11.103-110.  It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  man's 
happmess  is  very  little  if  at  all  affected  by  the  form  of  govern 
ment  under  which  he  hves;  but  surely  the  mere  sensation  the 
mere  consciousness  even  of  freeckym  must  make  a  man  happier 
and  more  contented  under  a  fairly  well  conducted  constitSnal 
government  than  under  the  "  best  administered  "  absolute  despot 

etc     The  sufficiency  of  mere  morality  was  and  is  a  favorite  dogma 

T:.7^r^^r''''  ^"  """^^  "•^  ^"'«^''  f--"'-  --^- 

11.  111-128.  Every  pupU  should  learn  these  lines  by  heart  and 
try  to  act  up  to  them;  it  is  not  often  that  a  court  poet^akes  '  ,uch 
an  open  stand  m  favor  of  valuing  men  for  their  manhood  insS 
of  the  mere  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune.  Brocade,  Spanish 
hrocado^-  embroidered  silk;  cf.  Fr.  brocher,  to  st"tch.'  Xwl 
A.S.  cufle^  a  monk's  hood,-same  root  as  Lat.  cucullus  but  not 
derived  from  i^-it  probably  rhymed  more  closely  with  /oo^  than 
nelTo  T;  ^H^  -^'^  !'  ""  "^''^^^  ^  question  of  dress;  pru^ 
dther  for  L^r  f'  '"  ^  i'''''^  ^'°'^  °'  black  woollen  cloth,  used 

that  of  1S./I         '  °f/^r''  '^  "^""^  '^°°^  ^*«  ««1«^  resembling 
that  o  the  sloe,  or  wild  plum,  Fr.  prunelle,  a  diminutive  ot  prune 
-  apluro,  or  prune,  Lat. prwn«m,  Gk.  Tcpdwoy;  parse  6m^  what 
other  meaning  could  the  words  all  but  have  ?    Nor  own  4Jac 
knowledge^    Honrards.  the  family  name  of  the  dukes  of  Nor-' 

Sr^t  tL^Lf  r'  '^"""^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  «^--  -^  speech 
11.  129-139.  Who-knave.  Paraphrase  these  lines;  parse 
the  more;  point  out  any  figures  of  speech.  Good  AureH.  s 
Marcus,  "the  philosopher,"  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  "n- 
tomnus  Plus,  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  but  a  persecutor  of  the 
Chnstians,  died  A.I).  180.  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  philosophers  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  470  BO 

punn;  TnTQQ^Sr^^^  Alcibiades  were  his  most  distinguished 
pupils.  In  3&9  B.C.  he  was  condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
atheisjn,  and  died  by  drinking  hemlock  poison;  hence  bleed  t 
used  by  a  poetic  hcense  instead  of  die.  An  honest  man's 
bennn.^  ^  ^-  f  ^^  expressions  in  the  extract  that  have  since 
become  proverbial.  Never  elated,  etc.  Ruskin  is  very  fond 
of  extravagant  assertions,  such  as  that  contained  in  his  note  on 
this  passage.  The  Imesare  certainly  very  good-a  noble  senti- 
ment finely  expressed-but  surely  they  do  not  deserve  the  sweep- 
mgiy  exclusive  encomium  with  which  he  annotates  them. 
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11.  110-144.  Wlio  but  feels.  Parse  and  explain  each  of  these 
■words  fully.  Poor  urlth  fortune,  poor  notwithstanding  the 
possessioii  of  wealth.  Looks  throu||[li  nature,  here,  and  from 
this  to  the  end  of  the  extract,  it  is  Pope  who  speaks,  not  Boling- 
broke.  But  touehes  =^  which  does  not  toiich.  /ill  end,  etc. 
If  Pope  had  composed  the  whole  Essay  on  this  key-note  it  would 
not  have  bristled  so  thickly  with  the  half-truths  that  "Warburton 
labored  with  such  ingenuity  to  prove  to  be  orthodox.  BoUng- 
broke,  by  the  way,  was  not  much  pleased  with  the  interpretation 
that  gave  Pope  so  much  delight — not  much  better,  perhaps,  than  ho 
was  some  years  later  when  he  is  said  to  have  flown  into  a  dreadful 
rage  on  hearing  that  his  quondam  pupil  in  philosophy  had  tried 
to  reconcile  his  soul  with  Heaven  by  a  death-bed  confession,  and 
had  accepted  absolution  and  extreme  unction  as  a  preparation  for 
his  long,  lone  journey  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 


JAMES  THOMSON.— 1700-1748. 

RutjE  Britannia.     Extract  XVIIL,  page  101. 

Biofpraphteal  Sketch. — James  Thomson  was  bom  atEdnam 
on  the  Tweed,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  1700.  Kis  father,  a 
poor  clergyman,  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  had  him  carefully 
educated  at  Jedburgh  Grammar  school,  and  afterwards  at  Edin- 
burgh. Thomson,  however,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
and  his  own  inclination,  embraced  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
set  ouL  for  London  in  1725  with  the  yet  unfinished  ^lS.  of  the  poem 
Winter  in  his  pocket.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was  obliged  to 
eke  out  existence  by  his  labors  as  a  tutor;  but  his  reputation 
steadily  increased,  and  if  he  had  not  been  the  laziest  of  men  his 
circumstances  might  have  been  always  easy,  if  not  affluent.  Win- 
ter was  completed  under  the  advice  of  his  friend  Mallet,  and  was 
published  in  1726,  three  guineas  only  being  grudgingly  paid  for 
the  copyright;  but  a  gratuity  of  twenty  guineas  from  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  to  whom  the  poem  was  dedicated,  made  some  amends 
for  the  publisher's  stinginess.  Summer  appeared  in  1727 ;  Spring, 
in  1728;  and  the  complete  edition  of  the  Seasons  {Autumn  being 
then  finished)  was  issued  by  subscription  in  1730.  His  Britannia, 
1729,  was  an  attack  on  the  conduc*:  of  the  Government  in  the  Span- 
ish war;  it  was  received  with  more  applause  than  it  deserved. 
About  the  same  time  ids  tragedy  of  Sophonisba  was  put  on  the 
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boards,  and  might  have  succeeded  but  for  one  ridiculously  weak 

"  O,  Sophonisba  !    Sophonisba,  O  I " 

^^^ZZ^T:^"^'^  """»  P"-^""  "7  •  -S  during  the  first 

•'  O,  Jemmy  Thomfion  !    Jemmy  Thomson,  0  ' " 

sioM  ot  lauS     rT..        ,  throwing  the  audience  into  convul- 
MoWttotlXthatSlSZ'''"t  r'  ""'"^  »nore  eue^easfui, 

sent  in  the  Thirst  tTXu^^^tr^TT  "^  """8  P^"' 
and  Mrs.  Gibber  did  »ll  tl,„?       iV  t     f  production,  and  Garricic 

mate  ac  ing  to  ren"r   Tau^^'^^  ^^  "^S"^-  ^^  ""  '»°''  "o^™- 
Euro^  as  tratnLVc^^^toTrt^rL":.  ^d^^^:: 

Lyttlet?n  appo^ffirSulyrGen^S'oUhe'L"**  d'^  f™?'' 

spirit  an75ar„t  ViCseTrF^rr."^  -ntation  oAhe 
one  on  which  Thnm^r^n^^!  i T       /^^"«  Queen; "  the  subject  is 

tion  occupied  MmTur^raii  Z'?^  ""  "^  ''''^""'^'  *^^  ^^^^P"^^" 
and  it  is  generX  reS^I  1  \  "''^^  T'^"^^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^rs, 
He  died  ^Ttll^^f  ^  .^^  ^^  "'^^^  meritorious  production 

mentA^aT^^d'eL'J^^^^^     cold,  deeply  regretted  and  la-" 
n  1,^     •'^         ^  ^^®  ''^^'^^'^  <^^  admirers  and  friends 

StsrhroltoC?enr  r L°>X^^^^^^^^ 
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BULE  BRITANNIA. 

This  spirited  lyric,  hardly  less  known  or  less  popular  than  even 
the  National  Anthem,  is  taken  from  the  maaque  Alfred,  an  inferior 
example  of  an  inferior  kind  of  dramatic  composition,  the jomt 
production  of  Thomson  and  his  friend  MaUet,  1740.  The  Alfred 
is  in  all  other  respects  unworthy  of  its  authors,  but  the  popularity 
of  this  patriotic  gem  wiU  keep  its  name  aUve  long  after  better 
works  have  sunk  into  (oblivion.  The  extract  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Thomson's  style,  each  stanza  exibiting  some  one  or  more 
of  his  most  sahent  peculiarities.  The  metre  is  Iambic  and  Trochaic, 
each  of  the  first  four  lines  in  the  stanza  being  Iambic  Tetrameter, 
the  last  two  hues,  or  refrain,  being  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic 
( i.e.,  wanting  a  syllable ) . 

1  Heaven's  is  here  a  monosyllable,  \rose,  &c.,  a  common 
origin  of  islands  a,ccording  to  the  classical  poets.  Azure,  «tj<^ 
Index.     Will;  which  is  will  or  shall  the  better  readmg r     JiiX- 

plain  the  difference  clearly.  -,  ,     ^   i  v 

2  Atttliee;  note  the  false  syntax;  can  thee  be  defended r 
Pllu§t  fall,— an  almost  prophetic  utterance,  as  witness  France, 

3  Sliait  lliou  rliC,— suggested  probably  by  the  classical 
fable  of  the  struggle  between  Hercules  and  Antceus,  the  latter  ot 
whom  received  an  accession  of  strtngth  from  each  fall  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  Earth.     Root  tUy  native  oak,  cf.:— 

"  The  oak  strikes  deeper  as  its^  boughs 
By  stormy  blasts  are  driven." 

4  But  work  tlielr  woe.— Work  is  often  used  in  this  sense 
by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,-- cause,  produce,  bring  about.  Note 
the  recurrence  of  but  m  this  stanza  and  the  preceedmg  one. 
What  is  its  meaning?    Parse  it. 

5  Note  the  cumulative  effect  m  this  stanza,  the  items  almost 
constituting  a  climax,— success  in  agriculture  and  in  trade,  the 

sovereignty  over  sea  and  land.  ^^   ;i  a  i-r.  Kv 

6  Tlic  inuse§  are  perhaps  more  frequently  aUuded  to  by 
Thomson  than  by  any  other  poet  of  Great  Britain.  Still  =ever, 
always  Repair  =  to  resort  to,  to  betake  oneself  to,  L.at.  re- 
vatriare,  re  and  patria,=  to  return  to  one's  native  land;  the  word 
has  no  connection  with  repair  =  to  mend,  which  is  from  Lat.  re- 
paro,  to  prepare,  or  get  ready,  agam.  Blest  Isle !  the  fair. 
Frequent  apostrophes  and  the  constant  use  of  adjectives  for  nouns 
(and  vice  versa)   are  marked  characieristics  of  Thomsons  Ian- 

rviT  p  CfCk 
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DAVID  HUME.— 1711-1776. 

Thb  First  Obusadb.    From  History  of  England. 
Extract  XIX.,  page  102. 

Biogrraphfcal  Sketch.— David  Hume  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh,  1711,  uud  educated  for  tlie  profession  of  law;  but  having 
;  no  mclination  for  that  caUing  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  in 
Uristol  m  1734.     He  had  as  little  inclination,  however,  for  com- 
merce as  for  law,  and  soon  withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  prose- 
cute m  seclusion  the  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  success 
m  hterature,  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself.    In  1738 
he  issued  a  Treatise  Of  Human  Nature,  which  unaccountably  fell 
stillborn  from  the  press.     Perhaps  the  coldness  of  its  reception 
was  what  caused  him  in  after  years  to  refuse  to  be  responsible  for 
the  crudities  of  this  youthful  production;  for  it  is  a  singularly 
clear,  logical  exposition  of  the  sceptical  conclusions  to  which 
Locke  s  philosophy  leads,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  mere  germ  of  the  advanced  •  -epticism  of  Hume's  later  works, 
in  1742  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  coUected  Essays, 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  and  the  second  volume  in  1752, 
both  of  which  received  as  cordial  a  reception  aa  that  of  their  pre- 
decessor had  been  cold.     The  year  1745  was  spent  by  Hume  as 
personal  attendant  and  guardian  to  the  feeble-minded  young  EarJ 
of  Annandale;  and  in  the  foUowing  year,  after  an  unsuccessful 
apphcation  for  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  he 
visited  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  secretary  to  General  St. 
Clair.     His  best  work,  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  appeared  in  1752;  and  in  the  same  year  he  began  to  write 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  the  History  of  England,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  publ^-  ;ed  in  1754  and  the  last  in  1761 
His  Tory  hostility  to  Puritan:  .iu  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the 
History  at  first,  but  Lord  Bute  made  ample  amends  to  the  author 
for  the  pecuniary  disappointment  by  putting  him  on  the  pension 
list.    His  Natural  History  of  Religion  is  written  from  a  purely 
deistical  standpoint;  it  was  answered  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and 
has  produced  very  little  permanent  influence  on  the  world  at  large. 
In  philosophy,  Hume  belongs  to  the  most  advanced  sceptical 
Bchool,  though  his  writings  show  little  or  none  of  the  flippancy 
and  mdecent  scurrility  so  common  in  thinkers  of  that  class;  seeing 
more  clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  the  force  of  Berke- 
ley's denial  of  the  existence  of  matter,  he  went  a  step  further  and 
laid  down  his  principle  of  universal  scepticism  by  denying  the 
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existence  of  mind;  lie  admitted  that  we  do  indeed  think,  perceive, 
reflect,  reason,  and  so  on,  but  what  that  is  which  does  these  things 
is  a  point  altogether  hidden  from  us,  and  of  which  our  faculties 
are.inoapable  of  forming  any  correct  conception.  His  History  is 
but  sUghtly  disfigui-ed  by  his  want  of  sympathy  with  Ohnstiamty, 
but  his  indolence  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  carefully  venfy  his 
statements,  and  his  Avork  is  consequently  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
a  trustworthy  depository  of  facts;  it  is,  however,  widely  read  and 
juGtly  admired  for  the  perfection  of  its  historical  style,— a  style 
that  was  at  oneo  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  even  go  great  a 
writer  as  Gibbon.  In  1763,  Hume  accompanied  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  as  charge  ^affaires  durmg 
the  year  1765.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  that  strange  paradox  in  human  form,  Jean 
Jacques  Bousseau,  and  from  him  he  received  an  abundance  of  the 
base  ingratitude  with  which  Bousseau  generally  repaid  kmdness 
and  attention.  In  1767,  Hume  was  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1769  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  lived  tiU  his 
death  in  1776,  enjoying  an  income  from  all  sources  of  somewhere 
about  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 


THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 

This  extract  should  be  read  in  coimection  with  the  account  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Third  Crusade  given  in  Extract  XXX., 

page  179,  H.  S.  Reader.  ;,     .    ^i, 

Maliomet.— /b'ee  Index;  and  observe  that  Hume  adopts  the 
vulgar  notion  of  imposture  as  the  foundation  of  Islam. 

The  Ka^iern  Empire  began  with  the  accession  of  Valens, 
364  A.D.,  and  ended  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
homet II.,  in  1453.  .,     ^  1      ..       , 

Jerusalem,  it  should  be  borne  in  mmd,  was  the  holy  city  of 
the  Arabians,  or  descendants  of  Ishmael,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  holy  §e|>ialehre  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  mir- 
aculously discovered  by  the  devout  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantme;  its  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  sacred  edifice  for  fifteen 
centuries.  Arabians  or  Saracens.— Point  out  the  error  m 
the  punctuation.  The  word  Saracen  is  by  some  derived  from 
Sarah,  from  whom  one  of  the  Arab  tribes  claimed  descent;  others 
derive  it  fro. a  the  Arabic  saraha=  to  plunder;  while  another  de 
rivation  is  given  from  sharaka  =  to  rise,  alluding  to  their  origui 
from  the  East,  or  place  of  sunrise.  The  name  first  denoted  a 
tribe  in  Arabia,  then  it  included  all  the  Arabs,  next  it  was  given 
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bj  the  Crusaders  to  all  their  Mohammedan  epemiee,  Turks  as  well 
as  Arabs,  and  finaUy  it  came  to  be  used  of  all  enemies  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

p.  103.  Ganges. -Mahmoud,  the  Emir,  or  Ameer,  of  Ghizni, 
was  the  first  great  Mussulman  conqueror  in  India,  999. 

Gibraltar.— The  Moors  ruled  Spain  from  the  commencement 
of  the  mnth  century  tiU  1492.  The  Alcoran,  or  the  Koran,  is 
t  le  sacred  book  of  the  followers  of  Islam,  compiled  by  Mahomet 
nnder  what  he  beUeved  to  be  divine  Inspiration;  the  word  in  the 
text  IS  made  up  of  the  Arabic  article  al  and  koran;  cf.  aZffebra, 
alk&h,  afcohol,  etc.  The  Turcomans,  a  wild  tribe  beyond 
the  Oxus,  were  first  caUed  in  by  the  caUph  Al-Motassem  early  in 
the  mnth  century,  and  soon  became  masters  of  their  feUow  Mos- 
ems.  Gregory  VH.  was  the  renowned  Hildebrand,  the  hfe- 
long  asserter  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal 
power;  among  his  "violent  invasions"  may  be  instanced  his 
compellmg  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  to  stand  for  three  days  bare- 
foot and  fastmg  before  the  gates  of  the  papal  castle  of  Cremona. 

p.  104.  martin  II.  had  a  good  reason  for  his  caution  in  the 
example  of  the  learned  Sylvester  H.,  who,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair,  999,  had  unsuccessfully  addressed  a  letter  in  the  name 
ot  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Church  Universal  praying  for 
armed  help  against  the  Infidels.  Placentla.-Locat^  this  place 
accurately,  and  ako  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  extract 

Ecclesiastics— Seculars. -Derive    and   distinguish   between 
these  words. 

p.  105  Visit  the  chief  cities. -This  he  did,  riding  on  an 
ass,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  crucifix,  and  in  the  other  a  letter 
trom  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

p.  106.  The  Feudal  law,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  ex- 
isted m  all  great  military  states;  the  holding  -^  lands  by  mqitarv 
tenure— the  tenants  doing  miUtary  service  ,  their  lords,  and 
they  to  the  king,  the  owner  in  theory  of  aU  lands— was  the  key 
note  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  germ  of  this  may  be  found 
m  the  system  of  granting  public  lands  to  the  Roman  soldiery;  it 
reached  its  highest  development  among  the  Gothic  nations,  was 
mtroducea  mto  England  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  estab- 
lished there  in  all  its  details  by  the  Normans.  Cowardice  see 
Index,  flies  from  danger  already  encountered;  pusillanimltF 
avoids  encountering  risk,— Lat.  pusillus,  very  small,  animus,  mind, 
courage;  cf.  pusus,  dim.  of  pu-er,  Fr.  la  pucelle,  the  title  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.     FrencBi  kinsr,  Philip  I. 

p.  107.   Bouillon,  an  old  form  of  Boulogne.     Besides  the 
names  m  the  text  the  following  leaders  in  the  First  Crusade  ttaj 
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be  naraed  : — Gkxifrey's  brother  Baldwin,  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor 
maudj,  Robert  of  Flandeis,  and  Bohemund,  Prince  of  Tarentum. 

p.  108.  Alexli,  or  Alexiup,  Comnenus,  b.  1048,  was  raised 
in  1080  from  the  position  of  General  to  that  of  Emperor  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  Empire;  died  1118.  Solfman  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  renouned  namesake,  Solyman,  f  3  Magnifi- 
cent. The  Latloi  was  a  generic  name  applied  to  all  who  held 
the  doctiines  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

p.  109.  Nice,  or  Niccea,  had  in  the  previous  year  witnessed  the 
destruction,  by  Soliman's  army,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  "jhe  un- 
diciplined  rabble  who  had  gone  before  the  regular  army  of  the 
Crusaders.  Soldau  is  another  form  of  Sultan,  from  the  Arabic 
sultdn  ==  victorious,  a  prince,  ruler.  Note  that  it  makes  fem. 
Sultaness  or  Sultana. 

p.  110.  King:  of  JeruHalem.  Tb.e  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem lasted  from  its  foundation  under  Godfrey  till  1229,  when 
John  of  Brienne  was  compelled  to  abdicate  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Frederick  11.  In  1260  Bibers,  the  Mameluke  Sultan, 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  kingdom  was  ob- 
literated by  absorption  into  the  Moslem  empire  in  1291. 


THOMAS  GRAY.— 1716-1771. 

The  Babd:  A  Pindakio  Ode.     Extract  XX.,  p.  111. 

Bloifrapliical  Sketch. — Thomas  Gbat  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  Dec.  26,  1716.  His  father,  a  scrivener  and  exchange  broker, 
treated  his  family  with  great  cruelty  and  neglect,  and  the  poet 
owed  his  education  to  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  his  mother, 
who  was  obliged  to  keep  a  milliner's  shop  in  partnership  with  her 
sister.  Gray  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  his  maternal  xmcle,  Mr. 
Antrobus,  was  one  of  the  assistants.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  continued  to  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  studious  re- 
cluse till  his  death,  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1771.  The  monotony 
of  his  scholastic  life  was  only  broken  by  a  continental  tour  in  com- 
pany with  Horace  Walpole,  by  tours  in  Scotland  and  the  lake 
district  of  the  north  of  England,  and  by  repeated  visits  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Stoke  Pogis  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  mother  and 
aimt  resided.  In  1742  he  composed  his  well  known  Ode  to  Spring, 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  and  Ode  to  Adversity. 
A  didactic  poem  On  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Qovernment  was 
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begun  but  never  finished ;  it  is  in  the  style  and  manner  of  his  acknow- 
ledged master,  Dryden,  though  in  perfection  of  finish  it,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  versification,  rivals  even  the  arch- versifier.  Pope.  The  Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  was  published  in  1751,  and  its 
exquisite  simplicity,  harmony,  and  pathos  at  once  gi.ve  it  a  popu- 
larity that  never  can  diminish.  The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The 
Bard,  1757,  were  coldly  received;  the  rapid  transitions,  highly 
figurative  language,  and  lyrical  magniBcence  of  these  splendid 
Pindaric  odes  being  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  gen- 
eral reader.  In  1768  Gray  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  his  university,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  position.  He  died  in  1771,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  man  and  most  fastidioudy 
correct  poet  of  his  day. 
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THE  BAED. 

Gray  deserves  >.vedit  for  having  been  the  first  English  writer 
of  modern  times  to  whom  the  earlier  eras  of  British  history  ap- 
peared to  be  real  and  substantial;  to  most  of  his  predecessors  and 
eonternporaries  the  kings  who  reigned  before  the  Tudor  period 
v'^re  little  more  than  names,  the  events  of  their  reigns  seeming  al- 
most as  mythical  as  the  exploits  of  the  demi-gods;  but  to  Gray, 
though  he  is  often  mistaken,  the  incidents  are  real,  the  actors  are 
men  of  flesh  and  blood, — fit  objects  of  our  study  and  our  sym- 
pathy. 

A  Pindaric  Ode,  that  is,  an  ode  resembling  in  its  general 
character,  the  odes  of  Pindar,  the  greatest  of  Greek  lyric  poets,  bom 
about  520,  b.o.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes ;  his  poems  are 
remarkable  for  their  energy,  fire,  and  sublimity.  There  is  no  his- 
torical foundation  for  the  allegation  contained  in  Gray's  foot-note; 
no  such  massacre  occurred,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  scores  of  Welsh 
bards  flourished  in  the  following  century.  Examine  the  metre,  and 
ascertain  how  the  several  stanzas  correspond  in  the  scansion. 

I.  ].  Rutiileii  Klnv.  This  epithet  is  ill  suited  to  the  chival- 
rous Edward  I.  (Longshanks),  who  was,  on  the  contrary,  "quick 
to  pardon,  slow  to  punish."  Johnson,  who  detested  Gray's  affec- 
tation of  being  a  fine  gentleman,  writing  merely  for  the  amusement 
of  his  idle  hours,  will  not  allow  him  any  credit  for  the  much  ad- 
mired abruptness  with  which  the  ode  opens.  Note  the  alliteration. 
Confuiioii  wafit  is  an  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  K.  John,  iv.,  2, 
"  vast  confusion  waits  ; "  Gray  has  himself  pointed  out  several  in- 
stances m  which  he  copied  from  others.  Hauberk,  a  close  fitting 
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coat  of  mail,  made  of  interwoyen  rings  of  Bte«l,  Old  High  German 
halSj  the  neok,  and  bergan  to  protect.  Cambria,  the  ancient 
name  of  Wales.  Snowdovfi's  ^hufsgy  uUle  was  then  thickly 
covered  with  oak  and  other  timber;  the  name  Snowdon  was  ap- 
plied generally  to  indicate  the  mountains  of  Merionethshire  and 
Caernarvonshire,  as  far  as  the  Conway.  '31ie  death  of  the  heroic 
Llewellyn,  near  Pont  Orewyn,  1282,  and  surrender  of  Dolbadem, 
a  few  months  later,  opened  the  way  for  the  EngUsh  troops  under 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  through  the  defiles  of  Snowdon.  Oloiier, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  son-in-law  of  Edward.  Mortimer,  Edmond  de, 
Lord  of  Wigmore.  Llewellyn  was  slain  by  <me  of  his  knights, 
Adam  de  Erancton. 

1.  2.  On  a  rock, — Penmenmawr,  1,545  feet  high,  now  pierced 
by  a  tunnel  1,890  feet  long,  on  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  but  at  that  time  crowned  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Braioh-y-Dinas.  Rob'd  In  the  §able,  «&c.  At  Wharton's  sug- 
gestion, Gray  once  changed  this  line  and  part  of  the  next  to  read : 

**  Wit'j  furypale,  aiai  pale  with  woe, 
Secure  of  Fate,  the  Poet  stood," 

but  afterwards  restored  the  present  reading.  Haggard,  "  an  un- 
reclaimed hawk  is  called  a  haggard^  and  looks  wild  and  farouche, 
and  jealous  of  its  liberty." — Gbay.  Looie  hl§  beard,  &c.  Gray 
teUs  us  the  image  was  taken  from  Raphael's  picture  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  lAKe  a  meteor.  "  Shone  like  a 
meteor  streaming  to  the  wind."  Par.  Lost,  L,  537.  Sorrows  of 
his  !yre.  What  figure?  Hoarser  murmurs  may  mean  mur- 
murs increasing  in  hoarseness,  or,  of  unwonted  hoarseness,  or, 
hoarser  than  the  Conway's  '' awful  voice."  Hlgli-born  Hoei 
was  the  son  of  Owen  Gwj,  ?dd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  lile- 
urellyn'slay  seems  to  im^ly  that  he  was  a  bard  as  well  as  a 
warrior,  as  waa  Richard  L  of  England;  many  Welsh  bards  describe 
Llewellyn's  tenderness  in  peace  no  less  than  the  'outrageous  fire' 
of  his  valor  in  war. 

I.  3.  Cadwallo— Uricn  were  ancient  Welsh  bards,  whose 
songs  have  all  been  lost.  Iflodred  is  either  taken  from  the  Arthu- 
rian legends,  or  it  is  a  softened  fonn  of  Myrddin  ab  Morvyn,  com- 
monly called  Merlin,  the  most  famous  of  the  piipils  of  Taliessin; 
no  Welsh  bard  is  known  of  the  nau.e  Modred.  Flinllmmon  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Pump-  or  I'uni-  lumon,  the  five  beacons, 
alludiug  to  five  carmedds,  or  heaps  of  stones,  on  the  five  peaks  of 
the  range:  the  common  tradition  ia  that  they  are  monuments  to 
mark  the  graves  and  exploits  of  five  warriors.  The  Severn,  Wye, 
and  three  other  streams  rise  in  Plinlimmon  -Arvon's  shore, 
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Gray  says,  is  the  shore  of  Caernarvonshire  (Caryn  Arvon==camp  in 
Arvon),  opposite  Anglesey.  The  Eagle.  The  summit  of  Snow- 
( ion  is  called  'The  Eagle' b  Nest;'  and  its  rocks  were  sometimes 
called  by  a  Welsh  name,  signifying  '  Crags  of  the  Eagles.'  Dear 
as  tlie  ruddy  drops ;  of.  Julius  Ccesar,  U.  1 : 

"  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." 

The  commas  are  usually  omitted  after  these  initial  words  Dear; 
what  figures  occur  in  these  three  lines  ?  Grisly,  hideous,  terrible, 
is  a  doublet  of  gruesome,  from  A.  S.  gryslic,  horrible;  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  grizzly  =  gray.  The  "grisly  band"  are  the  Fates, 
Gray's  Fatal  Sisters,  common  to  the  Classic,  Gothic,  and  Celtic 
Mythologies. 

II.  1.  Warp— iiroof,  distinguish  the  meaning.  Verf/c,  a 
wand,  a  yard  measure,  extent  of  jurisdiction,  and  hence  =  room, 
space.  Cf.  verger,  a  wand-bearer  in  church.  Berkley's,  a  mis- 
print for  Berkeley's,  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  was  the 
scene  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Edward  11.  (of  Caernarvon), 
by  Goumay  and  Ogle,  two  of  Morumer's  creatures,  in  the  cruel 
manner  alluded  to  in  line  58. 

Siie-wolf  of  France.— Isabella  of  France,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  wife  of  Edward  H.,  paramour  of  Mortimer,  and  mother 
of  Edward  III.,  whose  wars  in  France  (  "  thy  country  "  )  made  him 
seem  the  "  scourge  of  heaven."  What  figures  in  the  last  two  lines ; 
note  that  Flight  should  begin  with  a  capital;  why? 

n,  2.  Sable  warrior.— The  Black  Prince  died  in  1376,  a 
year  before  his  father.  The  surarin,  &c. — The  courtiers  aban- 
doned, some  even  plundered  the  dying  E(iward  on  his  couch,  and 
rushed  to  pay  their  court  to  his  grandson,  Richard  IE.,  then  only 
10  years  old.  The  history  of  Richard's  reckless  extravagance  and 
disregard  of  his  people's  interests  fully  justifies  Gray's  description. 

II.  3.  Thirst  and  Famine.— Richard  11.  was  starved  to 
death  in  the  Tower.  X  baleful  smile. — Gray  first  wrote,  "  a 
smile  of  horror  on,"  &c.,  with  which  cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  11.,  846. 
"  And  Death  grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smUe."  Din  of  battle, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  I^ance  to  lanee :  Parse  each 
word.  Julius  Caesar,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  built  some  of 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  Tower  of  London,  many  a  foul  mur- 
der (Gray  wrote  murther),  as  of  Richard  11.,  Henry  VI.,  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  Duke  of  York.  His  eonsort,  the  heroic  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  the  titular  king  of  Sicily  and  Jeru- 
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ealeni.  HUmtlicr,  Konry  V.  Meek  Uiurpor,  Henry  VI. 
came  near  being  oanonized  for  meekness  and  holiness;  Gray  did 
not  believe  that,  the  Lancastrians  had  any  right  to  the  crown. 
Rose  of  snow-blushlUK  foe,  the  wliito  and  red  roses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  brliitlocl  l>oar  is  Richard  ni.,  call- 
ed the  Boar  of  York,  from  his  badge,  a  silver  boar.  Explain  the 
allusions  in  "infant  gore." 

IIL  1.  To  liuddcit  fate,  &c.— Eleanor  of  Castile  died  soon 
lifter  Edward's  return  from  Walts.  Note  that  the  language  bo- 
comea  gradually  more  obscure,  the  allusions  grow  darker,  as  tho 
poem  progresses;  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  style  of 
prophetic  composition,  in  which  some  one  event  is  usually  describ- 
ed with  minute  clearness  (the  death  of  Edward  II,  in  this  poem), 
other  events  being  predicted  by  allusions  and  language  more  and 
more  obscure  in  proportion  aa  the  events  are  more  distant.  Mor 
le»s  forlorn,  &c.,  stood  originally :—"  Nor  here  forlorn  Leave 
your  despairing  Oa^adoc  to  mourn."  Loiiir-lo§t  Arthur  was 
supposed  to  be  still  alive  in  Fairyland;  Merlin  and  Tahessin  had 
both  predicted  that  Wales  should  regain  her  sovereignty  over  Bri- 
tain,— a  prediction  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

III.  2.  A  form  divine— Elizabeth.  Great  Tallciiln 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century ;  his  works  are  still  preserved.  Ten- 
nyson, by  an  allowable  poetic  license,  but  without  historical  au- 
thority, oornects  him  with  Arthur  in  the  Holy  Grail. 

III.  3,  In  buiktn'd  measures,  i.e.,  in  tragic  poetry;  the 
buskin,  the  cothurnus,  or  thick-soled  ancient  shoo,  worn  to  impart 
the  heroic  height  to  the  actor,  was  the  distinctive  emblem  of  tra- 
gedy, as  the  soccus  Avas  of  comedy  Shakspeare  is  of  course 
meant  here.  Pleasing  pain,  an  oxymoron  common  enough  in 
poetry;  Spenser  and  Dryden  both  have  it.  A  voice,  &c.,  of 
Milton.  And  distant  warbllogs  of  the  poets  after  Milton's 
time.  Fond,  foolish.  Sanguine,  here  used  in  its  literary 
meaning  =blood  red ;  what  is  its  present  meaning  ?  What  deriva- 
tive of  sangfwi?ie  now  means  bloody?  He  plunged.— Johnson 
observes  that  "  the  ode  might  have  conchided  with  a  better 
example;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had  without  expense  of 
thought,"  But  the  tragic  ending  heightens  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  whole  poem,  and  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being  influenced 
by  the  example  of  a  wild  Welsh  bard,  to  whom  suicide  seemed  a 
highly  natural  mode  of  balking  his  enemies  of  their  revenge  for 
the  insults  he  had  poured  on  them. 
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LORD  CHATHAM.— 1708-1778. 

On  an  Address  to  the  Thbonb  Concebnino  Affairs  in  America. 
House  of  Lords.— November  18th,  1777. 

Extract  XXL,  page  116. 

Biographical      §itetch.— William    Pitt,     grandson    of 
Thomas  Pitt,  Governor  of  Madras,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Nov.  15 
1708,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford! 
After  a  contmental  tour  he  obtained  a  commission  as  comet  in  the 
army,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  civil,  in  preference  to  mili- 
tary affairs.     In  1735  he  entered  parliament  in  opposition  to  the 
Walpole  Administration,  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  leading  position 
among  the  orators  of  the  day.     In  1744  he  was  appointed  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  in  which  position  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  such  rare  honesty  as  to  convince  the  nation  (sick  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  venality  of  the  Walpole  rSgime)  that  England  had  at 
length  found  a  statesman  as  incorraptible  as  he  was  able  and 
patriotic.     Notwithstanding  the  personal  hostility  of  George  II., 
caused  by  Pitt's  contemptuous  tone  in  speaking  of  Hanover,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Government  in  1756,  and  thenceforward 
the  "Great  Commoner"  was,  tiU  his  death,  the  greatest  power  in 
England.     Though  not  the  nominal  he  was  the  real  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  to  his  genius,  courage,  and  integrity  must  be 
attributed  no  small  share  of  the  success  that  attended  the  British 
arms  in  Europe,  in  Canada,  and  in  India.     In  1761  he  received  a 
pension  of  £3,000  p*>r  annum  for  three  lives,  and  his  wife  was 
created  Baroness  of  C  aatham  in  her  own  right.     In  1 766  he  became 
Premier,  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Chatham,  but 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs  owing  to  an  attack  of  mental  aUen- 
ation  bordermg  on  insanity.     During  this  Administration  his  col- 
leagues never  saw  him,  and  did  virtuaUy  what  they  pleased,  many 
of  their  acts,  as  for  instance  the  taxing  of  teas,  etc.,  for  the  Amen- 
can  colonists,  being  directly  opposed  to  Chatham's  own  well-known 
prmciples.    He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  colon- 
ists, but  equally  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposition  for 
peace  oil  any  terms  when  once  the  war  had  broken  out,  and  his 
last  speech  was  delivered  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
j3roposition  to  that  effect.     A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this 
last  effort  he  died  universally  regretted,  1778. 

Chatham  wps  the  first  statesman  to  recognize  the  force  of  Public 
Opinion,  the  great  though  intangible  director  of  the  world  at  large; 
and  by  its  support  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  power,' 
and  to  carry  many  of  his  measures  against  a  parliamentary  ma- 
ymty  of  '  pocket-borough '  members. 
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ON   AN   Al>DRESS  TO  THE   THRONE   OONCERNINO 
AFFAIRS   IN   AMERICA. 


It  is  probable  that  this  extract  resembles  Chatham's  style  of 
oratory  as  closely  as  any  of  his  speeches  that  have  come  down  to 
us;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  accurate  reporting  of  Par- 
liamentary debates  is  a  thing  of  much  mo^e  recent  origin  than 
Chatham's  time; — Johnson,  who  used  to  report  for  Cave,  the  p\ib- 
lisher,  contritely  admits  that  he  frequently  manufactured  whole 
debates,  his  guiding  principle  being  to  take  care  not  to  let  the 
"  Whig  dogs  "  have  tiie  best  of  the  argument.  The  language  is 
so  clear  that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  fully  understand  the  whole  speech. 

p.  116.  Her  WLv^e%ty,  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strolitz,  d. 
1817.    Sluing,  as  we  do ;  parse  sitting. 

p.  117.  Wli«  Is  the  minister?  Lord  North,  who  succeed- 
ed the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770. 

But  yesterday,  etc.,  Julius  Caesar^  iii.,  2. 

"  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. ' 

p.  118.  French  interference  culminated,  the  following 
year,  1778,  in  a  commercial  treaty  and  an  aUiance  with  the  revolt- 
ed colonies.  Rebels— enemies :  distinguish  between  the 
meanings  of  these  words.  Inveterate  en-^my  ;  that  France 
was  the  natural  enemy  of  England  was  almost  an  artioie  of  politi- 
cal faith  in  Chatham's  time,  and,  indeed,  down  till  the  accession  of 
Napoleon  III. 

p.  il9.  Lord  Amherst  had  previously  distinguished  himself 
by  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  and  Ticonderoga  from  the  French. 
The  Northern  foree,  under  Burgoyne,  had  already  surrend- 
ered at  Saratoga.  Sir  William  Iloive,  brother  of  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  commanded  at  Bunker's  Hill,  Long  Island,  and  the 
Brandywine,  and  captured  New  York  (Sept.,  1776),  and  Philadel- 
phia (Sept.,  1777). 

p.  120.  Foreign  troops. —  Chatham  does  not  mean  the 
British  soldiers,  but  the  German  mercenaries,  whose  employment 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  America,  and  subsequently  to  suppress 
that  in  Ireland,  so  bitterly  exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  against  their  English  masters  and  enemies.  They  were 
as  brutal  as  "  foreign  troops  "  are  generally  found  to  bo. 
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The  icalplnif  kiiJr©._lt  had  been  seriously  proncsed  f.. 
ouse  the  Indmns  against  the  colonists,  a  proposition  tffiertain 
ly  deserved  an  the  reprobation  with  which'^it  fs  here  a  sSled 

p.  121  Duo  coi.«tllull«„a|  dtpeiuleiic,.- Obfier;e  all 
tha   tkis  phrase  means  to  Chatham,  and  compare  it  with  ornre 
sent  Ideas   on   the   subject.     In    HI  |„,„Hi   w|,h    FrS^ice 
which  however  d,d  not  last  long.     See  note  on  p.  118,  Tbove.      ' 

p.  122.  Southern  pr:>vlncen. -There  is  probably  soms 
U-u  h  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  gC  ove^  tZe 
States  to  the  cause  of  independence,  that  Congress  gave  WashinT 
ton  the  important  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  ^*^«^°?- 

p  123   Prcparatloiis  of  the  House  of    Bourbon  _ 

Sh  A^eric^' m8^  ^^  *^«  ^^^^°^  ^»i-oo 

wim  Alnenoa,  1778,  the  declaration  of  war  by  Soain  177q  th^ 

formation  of  the  "Armed  Neutrality"   by  flLia   Sweden  and 

1  ?■  '^*;  ',"  "U""'  &«•— Analyse  the  sentence,  and  parse  the 
woras :    uive  a  full  reason  for  your  answer 

thf;  Iff;.  '*/**  *"  •'"■'  power.- It  is  not  at  all  r  '^ 

tMt,  at  thai  stage,  any  concession  whatever  could  have  perr 
stopped  he  '  manifest  destiny '  of  the  colonies;  when  N 
try  concihatory  measures  very  shortly  afterwards  tiiev  - 
temptuously  rejected.  "^ 

.  p.  126.  Partiality  to  Ui  ;  see  note  on  p.  125,  above     T 
18  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Chatham  firmly  believid  thatch, 
colonists  m  general  were  imbued  with  the  deep  fLSigs  of  devo^^^^^ 

omtfrthfuTr  T/'  "i^.  ^*  ^"^^^««^  -'  inJeresTand 
comfort,  by  the  U.  E.  Loyahsts.     Advanced  pupils  miirht  nrofit 

ably  write  a  composition  on  the  subject,  discussCg  tte  causes  of 

Chatham's  confidence,  and  the  reasons  that  led  to  a  different  resulT 

A  consummation,  &c.     Chatham  is  not  very  acTurate  in  hf^ 

quotations;  point  out  other  instances  in  the  ex^tract  an^  Sv^ 

p^bable  reason  for  the  present  misquotation  of  Sha'^eare,  Wl" 

"'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wi8hed." 

French  caprice  and  f^panish  nuncfiiin     ti,«„«        ^ 
very  happily  illustrate  markeS  charactScs  "J^T  wrpeTpf^' 

naughty  self-asseriaon  of  the  punctilious  Spaniard, 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.— 1728-1774. 

From  Tinr,  Vioab  of  Wakefield. — Extract  XXII.,  page  127. 

Blor.rnp?ilcal  Wkctcli— The  most  enteitaining  biography  in 
the  Ergiish  language  is  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
by  far  the  most  entertaining  figure  in  that  pre-Baphaalite  portrait 
gaVery  is  the  figure  of  OUver  (Joldsmith.  In  the  garrulous  pagt>H 
that  record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  members  of  "The 
Club," — the  ponderous  judgments  of  the  burly  central  figure,  and 
the  more  or  less  weighty  but  always  brilUant  utterances  of  the 
rest, — the  reader  meets  the  uncouth  form,  the  ugly  face,  and  the 
blundering  speeches  of  Goldsmith,  with  a  relief  hardly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  our  knowledge  that  this  gay,  fi-ivolous,  fantastic 
chatterbox  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  f-reatest  writers  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.       ^ 

Born  at  Pnllas,  in  the  Co.  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  eked  out  the  scanty  living 
derived  from  an  ill-paid  curacy,  by  farming  and  economy,  the  boy 
who  was  destined  to  make  EngUsh  literature  known  to  the  scholars 
of  Europe,  spent  his  earliest  years  in  the  most  abject  poverty. 
But  while  Oliver  was  yet  a  child  his  father  was  promoted  to  the 
parish  of  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ;  and  here  the  boy 
was  taught  the  alphabet  by  a  kind  servant  girl,  whose  patient  per- 
severance overcame  his  impenetrable  stupidity.  In  his  seventh 
year  he  was  sent  to  a  village  school,  kept  by  an  old  soldier,  Thomas 
Byrne,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  love  for  songs,  stories,  and  ro- 
mances, and  whom  he  has  depicted  with  a  loving  hand  in  the 
Deserted  Village. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Ti-inity  College,  Dublin,  as 
a  sizar,  a  position  which  at  that  time  subjected  the  holder  to 
humihations  unendurable  by  a  sensitive  spirit  like  Goldsmith's ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  he  reaped  little  advantage 
from  his  University  career,  beyond  the  more  extended  knowledge 
of  human  nature  derived  from  his  association  with  the  more  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  college  and  the  vagrant  ballad  singers  of 

the  city. 

Having  taken  his  degree  he  returned  to  his  now  widowed  mother, 
and  spent  the  ne^t  couple  of  years  in  the  hopeless  task  of  looking 
out  for  a  profession.  Presenting  himst  for  ordination  in  a  scar- 
let hunting  dress,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  he  was  very  properly 
and  promptly  ejected  from  the  Episcopal  mansion.  An  attempt 
at  teaching  was  hardly  more  successful.  He  went  to  Cork  with 
the  intention  of  emigrating  to  America,  but  missed  his  ship  and 
returned  home  after  spending  the  money  that  hadjieen  raised  to 
pay  his  passage.    A  generous  kinsman  lent  him  fifty  pounds  to 
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I'iliV  to  the  Serss  Oli-^r  lTt*''"f  ^'^^  f  "^>'  ^^  '"^  i™P««"- 
.liplla  at  eit^r  SLtion   '  '"'  """  '"^^^  "^  ^^^^^  ^  ^'-^-^'1 

^Z^&^J::^^-;^  ^^^^^  of  the  conti. 

that  sufficed  him  by  XyTng^  n^his  fluf«T  h"  '"""'^  «^bsistence 
peasant.,  and  occasLSX  by  pnfcu^  ^^'  amusement  of  the 

ing  at  a  convent  ns  a  ^eward  for  h^f  *^-l^  ^"^  ^  "'^^^'«  ^^^g- 
thus  ramble  1  on  foot  thm^[l  F^„n  i  ^^^^^"^7  '^  .'obating.  He 
part  of  Italy    and  S  tWs  w« l  ,^^^^^!'«'  /''e^ce,  Switzerland,  and 

turned  to  aLrgc^V^^o'Jt  t  ST'  ^',!  '"'^^""^^  "^^^^^^^ 
o/  WakefleM.  ^^''  Traveller,  and  in  ?7^e  Viear 

In  1756  he  Ir.nded  at  Dover  and  f^^  fT,^  ^  * 
«uch  a  life  of  misery  as  Ts  fdlen  to  th«^  .T*  ^^^  ^^^'"  ^^  ^«^ 
of  even  the  moat  euin^  ons  o?«en  us  ^""'^^'^^^^^^'^-^7  few 
a  third-rate  ^ompany  of  strolbnl^T  ^  ^^''""'^  '^^  ^^^^o^"  ^^ 
school,  an  apotheWrv's  lltant  !  f^^'^'  ^"^  "'^^'^  ^°  «  «l^«ap 
grant  outcasts  TL  S^ua'of  lS''  ^^^°' ^f^^g  ^th  va". 
down  to  the  miserable  work  of  n^  ^^^^J"'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  settled 
back  ;  and  to  tlS  worst  of  trai«  "^^'"tl  "^"^^^'^bused  literary 

brilliant  outcasfdeTred le/er^^'^T^rh'^^^  '^"^  ''  isnow-th; 
liis  genius,  having  bv  lon^  nr«PfW  ^•^'*.  ^^'^'"^  °^  ^^^  1^^^'  till 
pression,  kpk^fd  L^f^i  ^^^'^^  ^^^nved.  the  art  of  easy  ex- 
rendered  thetaTe  of  Qd^^^^  ?:"^"''T  ^'  ™^«  *^^*^^-« 

tongue  is  spoken.  ^^^^^^^^^  renowned  wherever  the  Enghsh 

son%\?rlk:Ckf  ^11^^^^^  ^^^r^^  ^l"b  of  which  John, 
leading  mombe^rV^feT^  Beauclerk,  and  Boswell  were  the 
nrst  work  to  wh£h  he  had  out  hiH «'"*'?  "^  ^^''  Traveller,  the 
nmk  of  a  classic,Td  paved  ^Wa^^^^^^^^       «°««  ^''^^^d  him  to  the 

;f  Wal^efield,  i^^  manLcS^t  of  X^ha^b^^^^^^^^  n  f  "  J"«" 
the  same  year  bv  Dr  To]m«V.r,  V^  ^^^^^,  ^ad  been  sold  for  him  in 

landlady,LcLLg  to  Zril  ^^^^  ^^.^  '""^^«  «*  ^^«  ^^^^  ^o  bis 
ward  hil'literarf^^ctX"  t^^^^^^  th^T  V^T  '^?  *^"^^  '°^- 
each  other  to  secure  theprZ.ctJorof'hfs  r.«n  '^^T  "^^'""^  ^*^ 
enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  affluere  A^  1?^  >^'  ?  °"?^**^^^« 

aia  not  in  .oi  de,r;^rrc-!!LrwaT:!:s/Xr! 
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OU8  spendthrift  ^  ben  a  boy  ;  and  a  wayward,  generous  ependtiinft 
he  continued  to  tne  end.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was 
in  receipt  of  a  handsome  income  ;  but  reckless  generosity,  extra- 
vagance, and  gambhng  kept  him  poor,  and  even  mvoxved  hmi  so 
heavily  in  debt  that  his  health  and  spirits  finally  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  and  in  1774  he  died  of  a  nervous  fever. 

His  services  to  literature  are  many.     He  was  the  first  to  show 
how  a  school  text-book  should  be  written,  and  his  abndgements  of 
the  Hifitories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  though  faulty  and 
inaccurate,  are  stUl  models  of  what  school  histories  might  be.     His 
Animated  Nature,  bristling  with  absurdities,   was  yet  the  first 
book  to  make  the  study  of  nature  interestmg,  and  therefore  popu- 
lar.    His  Traveller  was  one  of  the  pioneers  m  the  introduction  of 
natural  description  into  poetry  ;  and  the  good  work  ^^^  «tm  fur^ 
ther  aided  by  the  Deserted  Village,  full  though  the  latter  is  o 
startling  incongruities.      The  Good-Natured  Man  ^as  the  first 
attempt  in  that  st^jrle  of  easy  and  vivacious  comedy  that  reached 
its  climax  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan  ;  and  though  received  coldly 
n  tT^rst  production  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768  it  yet  paved  the 
way  for  the  still  more  rollicking  humor  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
with  which  he  fairly  took  the  to^vn  by  storm,  five  years  later,  and 
drove  forever  from  the  boards  the  sickly  sentimentahty  of  the 
Kelly  &  Cumberland  school,  which  men  had  previously  mistaken 
for  tL  production  of  the  comic  muse.     He  has  proved,  quite  as 
conclusivelv  as  Addison,  that  wit  and  coarseness  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected  ;  and,  though  writing  in  and  for  a  coarse  age 
not  one  sentei.  e  or  sentiment  of  mdecency  c^n  be  found  m  all  hs 
writings.     And  finaUy,  in  the  exquisite  little  gem,  Retahatioiu 
published  shortly  after  his  death,  he  has  convinced  is  that  satincal 
portraiture   can  be   successfully   done   without  ill-humor  or  lU- 

""""ne' Vicar  of  Wakefield  will  probably  retain  its  popularity  as 
long  as  the  English  language  lasts-a  popularity  not  at  all  due  to 
any  inherent  excellence  in  the  plot  or  interest  m  the  story.     Gold- 
smith was  singularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  constructmg  a  well - 
ar  anged,  cohLnt  plot ;  his  Irish  Wood  ^bably  prec^isposed  ^^^^ 
to  a  love  of  the  incongruous,  and  it  is  at  lea^t  doubtftil  whether  be 
was  himself  aware  how  absurdly  inconsistent  are  manj  of  his  p.ots 
and  incidents.     But  his  Irish  blood  counterbalanced  the  defect  by 
endowing  him  with  that  subjective  temperament  so  markedly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  few  prose  ^/riters  have  so  un^ 
formlv  identified  themselves  with  the  characters  of ^  their  o^^ 
creation.     In  the  vicar,  as  in  the  village  preacher  oi  ^"O  ^^.s^ifjl 
Villaqe,  we  have  a  portrait,  drawn  by  a  loving  hpud,  of  an  ulej 
pa    of  -ombining  the  good  qualities  of  the  author's  father  and 
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elder  brother;  but  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  reflections  of  the 
venerable  clergyman  are  those  of  Goldsmith  himself,  and  it  is  this 
power  of  projootmg  himself  into  his  characters  that  makes  them  so 
intensely  real  m  spite  of  all  their  incongruous  surroundings.  The 
iWoLbleT^Tr  'rf  '^^  "^°'*  meagre  kind,  the  incidents  are 
mSS!  i '  ^^,  ''^''^*  ^^""'^  ^°^"^"^«  ^^^^^^  «f  a  series  of  moral 

homil  es  than  a  weU-connected  narrative.     Each  chapter  is  in  fact 

and  almost  inform  an  essay  intended  to  mculcate^ome  peSai 
truth.  But  though  thus  faulty  in  form,  character,  and  kind  the 
surpassing  gemus  of  the  author  has  made  The  Vicar  of  WakJlld 
he  most  charming  prose  idyll  in  the  Enghsh,  or,  indeed,  n  any 
language.  It  arretted  the  attention  of  Goethe,  ^d  oth;r S 
contmenal  critics  and  thus  made  English  lite;ature  known^a^d 
respected  as  no  other  work  of  the  periSd  could  have  done      Se 

that  wMe  readmg  it  we  never  think  of  testiSg  the  merits  of  the 

dsm      Z^^^J^Pi^"?  '"  ''  ""^  °'  ^^^  ^^^^bl^^^^d  canons  of  criti! 
cism.     ]So  author  has  been  so  uniformly  successful  in  blinding  the 

Zn.eetl'J'^r  'V'^'J  P^^'^^*^^^  "f  ■'''  -^-1^  -  -"--?the 
ms  celandr  arfem."  Everyone  thinks  that  he  could,  without 
effort,  write  exactly  as  Goldsmith  did.  Misled  by  the  perf^t  sfm 
p  icity  and  harmony  of  the  style,  we  imagine  that  we^too!  wouTd 
have  expressed  the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  words:  but  in 
truth,  there  are  few  authors  whose  mannerisms  cannot  be 'imtated 
rL  oX  hv  nT^  and  success  than  can  his  perfect  naturalness,  and 

least  a^tlfioL  of'"  ^  ^^-^  ^'""^^^^  ^^""^  "^^'^  «^^™«^  ^^  ^^si  the 
least  artifacial  of  compositions  is  in  reality  the  very  perfection  nf 

the  mos   poHshed  art.     It  would  not,  indeed,  be  7ffiKo  point 
coulfbe  tn^;  "  !?'  r  ^^  «'  ^^^^^^"^^^  ^  ^^-^  -"one  Cd 


SCENE  FROM  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

f h J«tr-f  ^  requires  very  Mttle  in  the  way  of  annotation.     Note 

anity  rle  JoT  '^''   "^'T^'  througliout-the  complacent 

•    fr?,  ^1      .        ^^""^  ^''^''^  ^f^  a^d   children,  and  his  fruitless 

n7ft'' ^'^  overcome  t-the  mother's  pride  in  Olivia's  beauty! 

fni  f    1    "^^'^^  ^^'""^  everybody  saw  through,"  whereby  she 

omtittLn  'nf'  ^^,f  \"^^.*«  ^  P-Po-l  of  marri!g'e-the  strLge 
^enr  1^^^  of  utterly  incongruous  characters  depicted  in  tL 
memoxablo  pamrmg— and  finally  the  carrying  out  of  the  "reso^ 

oJhesTlt  ^'^*?."^"?^  "^"^^^  '-  gL  We  satTsLtoT' 
to  the  simple-minded  bead  of  the  family.    It  will  be  good  practL 
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1 

1  .     win! 

11 

1^ 

'- 

i 

in  composition  to  reproduce  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  in 

the  style  of  the  author.  „r  ,    ^  n^  •*  i    » 

Sophia'i  sensations— The  family  at  Wakefield  consisted  of 
the  vicar,  his  wife  Deborah,  and  six  children.  The  eldest,  George, 
is  away  fron  home  at  the  time  mentioned  m  the  extract ;  Ohvia, 
the  second,  is  in  love  with  their  landlord,  Thornhill,  a  protligate 
young  rake  with  dishonorable  intentions,  who  is,  however,  ulti- 
mately foiled  in  his  purpose  ;  Sophia,  the  third  in  order,  has  been 
saved  from  drowning  by  Mr.  Burchell,  and  therefore  she  naturally 
enough  feels  his  absence,  caused  by  a  temporary  estrangement, 
more  than  it  is  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  Moses,  the  fourth 
child,  is  a  good-natured,  blundering  greenhorn,  not  at  aU  unhke 
what  Goldsmith  himself  had  been  at  the  same  age  ;  the  two  re- 
maining children  are  bright  little  lads,  the  sons  of  their  parents 
old  age,  and  the  pets  of  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters. 

Disappointed  in  procuring  my  dautfiitcrs,  Ac- 
daughter  =--"  the  lAilker,"  from  an  Aryan  root  dnh  (for  dhugh) 
^  to  milk.     Parse  the  word.  „  ^   ..^,      .        „  u 

Tlie  town— i.e.  London,  commonly  caUed  "the  town     by 

the  writers  of  the  period.  ^        -.  ^      t  n 

The  play-iiouses- -theatres.  These  favorite  resorts  of  the 
"high  wits"  had  to  a  considerable  extent  recovered  from  the 
immorahty  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  during  the  Eesto- 

rafion  period.  «        ._       .        ..v,  _ 

Good  things  ^^  witticisms.  Jest-hooks— the  name  com- 
monly given  to  coUections  of  wit  and  humor.  Joe  Miller's  Jest- 
£oofc  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all. 

Piquet— a  fashionable  game  at  cards  ;  perhaps  a  diminutive 

of  pique,  i.e.  a  small  contest.  ,      .       •     x. 

Ate  short  and  crisp  -were  short  and  crisp  m  the  eating. 
Ate  is  used  here  as  an  intransitive  verb  of  incomplete  predication, 
short  and  crisp  being  the  subjective  complements. 

Oooseberry— commonly,  but  erroneously,  derived  from  gorse 
berry  •  the  word  is  a  hybrid,  made  up  of  the  Old  French  grom 
and 'the  EngUsh  berry,  the  original  form  being  grotse  berry,  or 

firosc  berry.  .       ^ .       s     -     ■•    •  1 4.  n 

Squire— originally  "  the  shield-bearer  (scutiger)  of  a  knight. 
Extremely  of  a  size      of  exactly  the  same  height.    A  writer 
of  the  present  day  would  not  employ  such  a  phrase,  but  its  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough.  .  ^-      ,  j    • 

To  see  which  was  tallest— Is  the  superlative  form  admis- 
sible '  Possibly  the  word  is  purposely  put  in  the  old  lady's 
mouth,  she  not  being  expected  to  be  as  choice  in  her  lauguagi^  afi 
her  learned  husband. 
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Neighbor  Flamborough>»— a  worthy  parishioner  of  the 
vicar. 

Limner— a  painter,  fr.  Lat.  illuminare  by  omission  of  the 

prefix. 

iVo  Tarlety  in  life,  no  composition  in  tiie  world- 
Note  the  change  of  phrase,  and  observe  that  composition  is  used 
here  in  its  technical  sense,  to  indicate  the  arrangement  and  group- 
ing of  the  figures  in  a  picture.  Mark,  also,  how  the  affectation  of 
artistic  knowledge  heightens  the  effect  of  the  incongruities  in 
their  own  "family  piece."  Specify  in  detail  aU  the  incongruities 
referred  to. 

To  lilt  us  =  to  suit  us,  to  hit  our  fancy. 

Venus— the  Koman  goddess  of  love,  corresponding  to  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  the  very  last  being  hkely  to 
appreciate  the  vicar's  defence  of  Whiston. 

Stomacher — an  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast. 

Cupids— Originally  there  was  only  one  Cupid,  son  of  Venus, 
but  later  legends  represented  several.  Cupid  was  generaUy  repre- 
sented as  a  chubby  boy-god,  winged,  and  armed  with  a  bow,  and 
a  quiver  full  of  love-darts. 

The  Whistonlan  controversy— The  Bev.  WiUiam  Whis- 
ton, philosopher  and  mathematician,  succeeded  his  friend  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  but  was  subse- 
quently deprived  of  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  embracing 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  who  deny  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  and 
co-essential  with  the  Father.  One  of  Whiston's  opinions  was  that 
it  18  not  lawful  for  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  to  marry  again 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  "books  on  the  Whistonian 
controversy"  consisted  of  the  vicar's  sermons  in  defence  of  Whis- 
ton's position  on  this  point.  The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

As  an  Amazon— The  Amazons  were  a  mythical  race  of 
female  warnors  in  Scythia,  who  were  described  as  having  cut  off 
their  right  breasts  in  order  to  facilitate  their  use  of  the  bow  • 
whence  their  name  was  derived,  Gr.  a  =^  not,  and  /uctZo?  =  the 
breast.  Another  version  of  the  myth  locates  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thermodon  m  Asia  Minor. 

With  an  hat  and  white  fenthcr—With  was  frequently 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  wearing~-ct  "  ivith  my  gown  and  band." 
rhe  rule  requiring  a  before  a  consonant  was  not  always  observed 
m  the  case  of  words  beginning  with  h  sounded  ;  cf.  p.  130,  last 
nne,  "  choice  of  an  husband." 

Alexander,  the  «reat— son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  bom  at  Pella,  356,  b.o.,— succeeded  his*  father'  at  the  age  of 
twenty— conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world— 
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and  died  at  Babylon  of  a  fever,  323  b.o.  He  was  buried  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  which  city  he  had  built  to  commemorate  the 
conquest  of  that  country. 

To  be  Introduced  into,  Ac. — How  is  iwirodMce  now  used? 

An  unrorlunato  circumstance  iiad  not  occurred  =^ 
presented  itself  to  our  minds.     How  is  the  word  now  used? 

WlMcli  now  tttrueli  un  iwilli  dl»nia) — la  there  anything 
singular  m  the  position  of  this  clause?  Dismay,  fr.  A.S.  magdn 
=  lit.  deprival  of  strength. 

Uobiimon  €ru»oe'si  l^onu  Boat — Every  boy,  and  for  that 
matter,  every  girl,  ought  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe ;  it  is  the  first 
in  time,  and  very  many  competent  young  critics  have  held  it  to  be 
the  first  in  merit,  of  English  novels.  The  author,  Daniel  Defoe, 
was  bom  in  16G1,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the 
age.  In  1719  Che  old  political  partisan  produced  this,  his  best 
known  work,  and  it  has  probably  been  the  delight  of  a  greater 
number  of  readers  than  has  any  single  romance  tbat  has  appeared 
since  then.  One^  of  the  most  humorous  passages  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  describes  Olivia  as  seriously  preparing  herself  for  the 
work  of  reforming  her  rakish  lover  by  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
versations between  Crusoe  and  his  Man  Friday. 

A  Keel  in  a  B<»llic — Such  ingenious  uoys  were  more  ap- 
preciated in  the  last  century  than  in  this  ;  not  only  reels,  but  even 
miniature  models  of  full-rigged  ships  were  not  uncommonly  dis- 
played in  bottles — instances  of  perverted  ingenuity,  and  useless 
waste  of  time  and  money,  having  their  counterpart  in  the  vicar's 
great  historical  family  picture. 

Once  again  =  onc4  more.  Once,  old  genitive,  of  one,  used 
adverbially.  Again  ==  a  second  time.  Is  it  used  here  in  its  strict 
sense  ? 

I>iNcn¥cr  Ihe  honor  of  Mr.  Thornhiil'i  addregae§= 
ascertain  whether  his  addresses  were  honorable.  The  exact  hteral 
meaning  is  to  uncover,  i.e.,  detect  the  worth  of  Mr.,  &c. 

T<»  MMund  liim — The  metaphor  is  taken  from  measuring  the 
depth  of  water  with  a  plummet. — a  sound  being  a  narrow  channel 
of  no  great  depth.     Cf.  The  Sound. 

It  was  then  re§olved  to  terrify  him — The  writers  of 
Goldsmith's  time  were  not  so  particular  as  to  the  position  of  the 
adverb  as  we  are  now.  Re-write  the  sentence.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  terrify  and  frighten  9 

Observe  well  the  consummate  art  with  which  the  scheme  is  des- 
cribed—the pride,  the  anxiety,  and  the  transparent  cunning  of  the 
poor  mother — the  flippant  callousness  of  the  profligate  ThomhiU, 
and  his  ill-concealed  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  the  womac 
whose  daughter  he  is  seeking  to  ruin,    There  is  no  apparent  effort 
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JAMES  BOSWELL.— 1740-1795. 

Meeting  of  Johnson  with  Wilkes.     From  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Extract  XXin.,  page  133 

Blo^aphical  Sketch. -James  Boswell,  son  of  the  Laird 

ine  dar.     In  1763  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Johnsnn  fZ 

on  laoiatry.  in  1768,  after  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continfinf  h« 
pubhshed  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica,  in  wMch  he  exprei^ 
a  warm  admiration  for  the  patriot  general  Paoli  Tn  177?^ 
companied  Dr.  Johnson  on^his  meLraS;  W  to  Sie  HebrMS" 
keepmg  a  ^ot.m«Z  of  their  minutest  proceedings,  widch  was  Bab 
lished  shortly  after  Johnson's  death!^  The  cMef  I^^LZ,?  M^ 
hfe,  mdeed,  seems  to  have  been  to  coUect  and  trTrl^S  • 

eident,  however  trivial,  in  which  jllns^^as  at  a^  oncernJ^and 
bemg  gifted  by  nature  with  a  pachvdermaton«  nM?fI«  '  .w 
was  absolutely  proof  against  aU  S  ofTr^.'^V^^^^^^       ^^^^ 

i/miciaa  was  written;  but  m  spite  of  his  want  of  abilitv  ^r^A 
r^!!^^^.\--P?y'  ^^^^^  ^oause  of  Ms  wantofTese  auat*L"?f 
vetTpT'^v^?'^'''"^  the  very  best  biography  the  world  has 

most  accural.  pre-Baphaelite  deli«;atio«  oTtL?^^^  a^aXri; 
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doctor  that  csould  possibly  be  imagined;  we  have,  says  Macaiilay, 
"  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  indicated  the  approbation  of  his  dinner;  his  insatiable 
appetite  for  fish-sauce,  and  veal-pie  with  plums ;  his  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  tea;  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his 
mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange  peel;  his 
morning  slumbers;  his  midnight  disputations;  his  contortions;  his 
rautterings;  his  gnintings;  his  puffings;  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence;  his  sarcastic  wit;  his  vehemence;  his  insolence; 
his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage;  his  queer  inmates,— old  Mr.  Levett 
uid  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank,— 
all  ai-e  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded from  childhotjd."  Eoswell  died  in  1795,  four  years  after 
the  production  of  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 


MEETING  OF  JOHNSON  WITH  WILKES    dTTG).  • 

Db.  Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1709,  his  father 
being  a  bookseller.  After  graduating  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  tried  to  establish  a  private  school  near  his  native  town, 
David  Garrick,  the  renowned  actor,  being  one  of  the  three  pupils 
who  made  up  his  school.  In  1737  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  straggled  in  poverty  and  obscurity  for  many  years,  till  his  in- 
domitable energy  at  last  compelled  recognition  and  success.  Hie 
Dictionary  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  labor  and  erudition;  the 
well-known  letter  in  which  he  declined  Chesterfield's  patronage  of 
this  production  sounded  the  kneU  of  the  debasing  system  of  pri- 
vate patronage  that  had  so  long  degraded  literature  before  his 
time.  In  1762  he  accepted  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  from  the 
king,  and  thenceforward  ruled  in  ease  and  arrogance,  the  literary 
king  of  England;  died  1784. 

Jolin  Wilkes  was  as  ardent  a  Whig  in  politics  as  Johnson 
was  a  Tory.  He  established  the  North  Briton  in  1762,  in  which 
he  attacked  Bute  so  ably  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  The 
subsequent  career  of  Wilkes  and  his  long  quarrel  with  the  govern- 
ment, which  led  to  the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  are  matters 
of  history;  though  a  thorough  profligate,  he  deserves  credit  for 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  his  plucky 
stand  in  defence  of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  people;  bom  1727, 

died  1797.  .         ,.,.,,       n 

w,r  ^Agtme.  fitf».     Note  the  comiDlacency  with  which  Boswell 

makes  this  assertion  of  a  trait  that  most  men  wouid  be  glad  to  hide 

©ven  from  themselves. 
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Sir  John  Pringle,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
natural  philosophers  of  the  day,  was  at  the  time  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  having  been  elected  in  1782;  he  was  a  native  of 
Roxburghshire:  bom  1707,  died  1782. 

p.  134.  §lp  Joshua  Reyn«Dldii,  the  eminent  portrait  painter, 
became  president  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1768;  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  members  of  the  celebrated  Literary  Club,  founded  in 
1764,  to  which  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  Beau- 
clerc  belonged. 

p,  135.  Jack  Ketch  =  a  hangman,  from  the  name  of  a 
London  hangman  celebrated  in  former  times  for  his  celerity. 

p.  136.  Ifluch-cxpcctcd,  impatiently  waited  for,  earnestly 
desired.  Mfrn.  'Williams  was  a  blind  old  lady  pensioner  of 
Johnson's.  Mark  the  kindly  consideration  with  which  he  treats 
her  and  her  infirmities  of  body  and  temper. 

p.  137.  Frank  Barber,  Johnson's  negro  servant.  Oretiia 
Green,  on  the  border  of  Scotland,  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
many  a  runaway  pair  by  the  village  blacksmith. 

p.  138.  An  American  ;  not^e  the  date  of  the  incident,  1776, 
Avluch  accounts  for  the  special  irritation  of  Johnson  at  finding 
himself  in  such  company.  *'  Surly  Tirtue  "  is  a  quotation  from 
Johnson's  London,  1.  145.  Foote,  Samuel,  "  the  English  Aris- 
tophanes," made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  OtheUo,  but 
soon  gave  up  tragedy  for  comedy,  in  which  he  quickly  became  one 
of  the  best  actors  and  authors  ever  connected  with  the  English 
stage ;  died  1777. 

p.  140.  Mr.  Fit zherbcrt,  a  literary  man  of  some  celebrity 
in  his  day;  Johnson  said  of  him  that  "he  had  no  more  learning 
than  what  he  could  not  help."  Birnam-virood.  The  incident 
occurs  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

p.  141.  I  claimed  a  superiority.  Note  the  characteristic 
complacency  with  which  Boswell  breaks  into  a  lively  chit-chat 
mth  his  duU,  prosy,  matter-of-fact  statement  of  a  point  of  law. 


,s    fj 


EDWAED  GIBBON.— 1737-1794. 

The  Policy  op  the  Empire  in  the  Fiest  Century.     From  the 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Emptee." 

Extract  XXTV''.,  page  142. 

Biograiiliical  Sketch.-- -Edward  Gibbon,  bom  1737,  was 

educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  was  accorcl' 
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ingly  sent  by  his  father  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  Pavil- 
lard,  a  Calvinist  minister,  soon  convinced  him  of  his  errors,  with 
the  not  unnatural  result  that  he  thenceforward  drifted  steadily 
into  scepticism.  On  his  return  to  England  he  produced  hia  Essay 
on  Uie  Study  of  Literature,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  militia. 
During  a  continental  tour,  he  first  conceived  the  idea,  at  Kome,  of 
writing  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1776,  the  work  being 
completed  in  1788,  at  Lausanne,  whither  he  had  retired  in  order  to 
be  able  to  prosecute  his  taak  in  quietness.  The  work  was  im- 
mensely popular  from  the  first,  notwithstanding  its  tacit  hostihty 
to  Christianity  throughout;  and  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  achievements  of  a  tingle  human  mind.  The  style  is 
magnificent  to  the  point  of  gorgeousness,  his  description  of  histo- 
rical pomps  and  pageants  are  clothed  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
Eastern  romance,  and  his  resounding  periods  roll  along  with  a 
splendid  cadencp  almost  oppressive  to  the  ear.  In  1774,  he  entered 
parliament  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  trade,  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.     He  died  in  London,  1794. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  EMPIEE  IN  THE  FIEST  CENTURY 

The  extract  is  taken  from  the  opening  chapter  of  Gibbon's 
great  work,  which,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  is  not  a  history  of 
the  Empire,  but  a  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire. 
His  chief  defect  is  his  employment  of  the  same  elevated  style  to 
describe  the  most  trifling  occurrences  and  the  most  important 
transactions;  in  ordinary  narrative  he  is  a  conspicuous  failure; 
he  is  never  free  and  easy;  he  is  hardly  ever  natural.  He  is,  how- 
ever, always  perspicuous,  at  once  luminous  and  voluminous. 

p.  143.  'Ifhe  image,  etc.,  but  not  the  reality;  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates  were  regularly  elected,  but  their  functions  were 
only  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  to  whose  authority 
senate,  magisirates,  soldiers,  and  people  were  all  alike  submis- 
sive. Seven  first  centuries ;  which  is  correct,  seven  first  or 
first  seven  f  Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  a  man  of  enormous  wealth 
and  avarice,  formed,  with  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  first 
Triumvirate,  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  senate;  he  was  de- 
feated by  Surena,  the  Parthian  general,  in  Mesopotamia,  53  B.C. 
The  following  year  he  was  'treacherously  slain  at  a  conference, 
molten  gold  being  poured  down  his  throat  according  to  tradition. 

p.  144.  Arabia  Felix ;  the  Romans  conquered  Merab,  or 
Marabia,  one  of  its  most  important  cities,  within  three  days'  iour- 
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ney  of  the  Spice  country,  which  they  were  unable  to  reach  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat.  Ftmi  altack,  by  Drusus,  who  reduced  the 
country  as  fir  as  the  Visurgis  (Wesor).  Act  of  despair,  the 
slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  by  Arminius,  the  heroic 
chief  of  the  Oherusci^  7  a.d. 

p.  IIP.  Fatal  to  himself,  as  it  had  proved  to  Corbulo,  and 
would  have  proved  to  Germanicus,  Agricola,  and  others,  but  for 
their  prudently  assigning  the  glory  of  their  conquests  to  their  im- 
perial masters.  As  Tacitus  tersely  expresses  it,  military  glory 
was  strictly  an  "imperatoria  virtus."  Pearl  fishery,  of  little 
value,  n.entioned  by  Suetonius;  and  by  Tacitus,  Agricola,  c.  12.: 

"Ego  facilius  crediderim  naturam  margaritis  deessequam  nobis avaritiam." 
most  stupid,  Claudius  ;   dHsolnte,  Novo  ;   timid,  Domi- 
^u^^'r.  ?!^"^  Inconstancy  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  race,  see  the   accounts  given  by  CsBsar  and  Tacitus 
Caractacus.  BoHdIcea,  Druids. —Write  short  accounts  of 
these, — for  which  see  any  good  history. 
Ag^rlcola  dcreat«>d  Galgacus,  chief  of  the  Caledonians, 
p.  146.  Ireland.— The  native  Irish  writers  are  naturally  in- 
ilignant  with  Agncola  and  Tacitus,  both  at  the  intention  and  at  the 
contemptuous  expectation  of  an  "  easy  subjugation."     €ountry 
WHS  never  subdued,  but  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
there  was  a  Roman  province  of  Vespasiana,  north  of  the  wall  of 
Antonmus. 

P*  1^^-  *»'*«^  barbarians  are  everywhere  spoken  of  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian;  see  MacPherson's  translation,  pas^m. 
Trajan  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  98  a.d. 


EDMUND  BURKE.— 1729-1797. 

On  the  Attack  upon  his  Pension.    Extract  XXV.,  page  147. 

Blograpliical  Sketch.-EDMUND  Burke,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  attorney  of  good  family,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1729,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Trinity  College.  He  went  U>  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
Jiterature  mstead,  makmg  his  debut  as  an  author  in  1756,  when  he 
puWished  a  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  an  ironical  criticism 
or  Jiolingbroke's  philosophy,  so  exactlv  narodvino-  h'«  °<^^^i"  "-  tn 
convince  Chestertield,  Warburton,  and  others  thatl  wasa'geniSne 
production  of  the  great  deist.   His  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
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Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  appeared  the  sutuo  your,  and 
at  onoe  placed  him  among  the  foremost  prose  writers  of  his  time. 
In  1769  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Annual  Jiegiater,  and  the 
same  year  he  became  secretary  to  'Single  Speech'  Hamilton,  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  procured  him  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year.     But  this  he  indignantly  resigned  on  hearing  that  he  was 
expected  to  regard  it  as  the  price  of  his  political  freedom.     Soon 
afterwards  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  entered  parliament  in  1765  as  the 
Whig  member  for  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire.     He  at  once 
took  a  foremost  position  among  the  great  orators  and  statesmen  in 
that  golden  age  of  oratory  and  statesmanship,  and  thenceforward 
the  record  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  period.    He 
played  a  leading  part  both  as  orator  and  author  in  all  the  general 
questions  of  the  day,  in  Irish  affairs,  in  the  quarrel  with  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  in  the  discussions  on  the  French  Eevolution,  and  in 
the  affairs  of  Ini^ia.     His  labors  and  successes  in  connection  with 
any  one  of  these  would  have  made  reputation  enough  for  any  or- 
dinary man.     But  Burke  was  not  an  ordinary  man;  and  his  un- 
questioned successes  in  dealing  with  all  the  great  problems  of  his 
time  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  orators,  statesmen, 
and  prose  writers  of  Great  Britain.     In  domestic  policy  he  was  a 
staunch  Whig,  the  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  law,  finance,  and 
the  franchise;  he  strenuously  supported  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  fought  vigorously  against  the  repressive 
measures  from  which  Irish  industry  was  suffering  in  trade  and 
manufacture;  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  colonists  of  America, 
and  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  justice  and  conciliation; 
he  fiercely  denounced  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolutionists, 
and  his  detestation  of  their  principles  was  so  sincere  that  it  caused 
him  to  sever  the  strong  ties  of  political  and  personul  fnendship  that 
he  had  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  Fox  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Whigs;  he  was  the  warm  fnend  of  the  down- 
trodden Hindoos,  and  vigorously  denounced  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Warren  Hastings 
and  his  satellites.    His  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 
met  with  an  extraordmary  success  financiaUy,  and  did  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolutionary  principles  tba 
threatened  to  engulf  the  political  institutions  of  England  and  of 
Europe.     The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  "  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,"  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
was  entrusted  to  Burke  as  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
apnointed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  august  cnmmal  to  jus- 
tice- and  the  nine  days'  speech  with  which  he  opened  tneproceuu 
jngs  is  generaUy  conceded  to  have  been  the  best  ever  delivered  in 
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parliament  with  only  one  exception, — the  celebrated  "Begum" 
speech  of  another  distinguished  Irishman,  Eichard  Brinsley  Sher- 
idan. In  1794  he  met  with  the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  his 
life,  BO  piteously  referred  to  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, — the 
death  of  his  only  and  idolized  son,  Eichard.  Eichard  Burke  was 
in  truth  one  of  the  most  ordinary,  ahallow-pated  individuals  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of, — n  vain,  commonplace  coxcomb,  of  an  over- 
weening, self-sufficient  belief  in  powers  that  were  absolutely  non- 
existent, ludicrous  enough  in  itself,  but  pitiful,  almost  pathetic,  as 
the  only  distinctive  mark  existing  in  the  son  of  such  a  father.  To 
that  father,  however,  he  was  even  as  the  apple  of  his  eye;  his  flip- 
pant self-assertion  seemed  to  parental  fondness  nothing' more  than 
a  laudable  exhibition  of  manliness,  and  his  early  death  deprived 
the  "  desolate  old  man  "  of  the  last  link  that  bound  him  to  his 
kind.  On  Burke's  retirement  from  active  politics,  the  king  wished 
to  elevate  him  to  the  peerage,  the  title  even  was  chosen;  but  his 
Bon's  death  rendered  it  worthless  in  his  eyes,  and  thus  the  greatest 
Whig  of  his  day  refused  to  be  crowned  with  a  coronet  since  cor  - 
f erred  on  the  greatest  Tory  of  our  day — the  coronet  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  A  pension  he  did  accept,  and  his  right  to  do  so  is 
amply  established  in  the  Letter  from  which  the  extract  is  taken. 
He  died  in  1797,  and  on  motion  of  his  old  friend  and  late  enemy, 
Fox,  he  was  honored  with  a  pubhc  funeral  and  a  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


ON  THE  ATTACKS  UPON  HIP,  PENSION. 


The  extract  gives  an  admirable  iUustration  of  Burke's  special 
talent  for  treating  unimportant  incidents  with  weighty  consideration, 
and  expanding  particular  occurrences  into  matters  of  general  im- 
portance. No  man  could  more  readily  lift  a  debate  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  commonplace  and  raise  it  to  the  height  of  a  philosophic  dis- 
oussion;  and  from  questions  of  mere  personal  concern  he  habitu- 
ally deduced  the  profoundest  maxims  of  jurisprudence  and  states- 
manship. His  mastery  of  irony,  his  comrnand  of  the  boldest 
imagery,  his  intense  earnestness,  and  his  outspoken  assertion  of  tho 
rights  of  himself  and  others  are  all  here  exemplified;  here,  too,  the 
careful  student  will  find  allusions  to  most  of  the  great  political 
events  of  his  time, — ^it  is,  in  fact,  a  summary  of  the  career  that  was 
now  so  near  its  end. 

lVlc«1iHtc1y  or  immediately  indirectly  or  directly.  Ca- 
lamitieN :  exnlain  the  alliiflinn,  Tlie  Minliteri^  the  younsrer 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues.  UeseripliofiH,  classes,  i.e.,  the  "nun- 
isters  "  and  the  "revolutionists  "  (or  supporters  of  the  principles 
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of  the  Frenoh  Revolution), — a,  somewhat  unusual  employment  of 
the  word  in  the  plural,  though  common  enough  in  the  singular. 

p.  148.  Wot  like  hid  Oraee  ;  point  out  the  error  in  punctu- 
ation, correct  it,  anil  paraphrase  the  k-.entenoa  both  ways.  Bed- 
ford, see  any  history  for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  house. 
rainlon  (Fr.  mignon,  German  minne-^ove),  a  favorite;  tool, 
one  who  does  questionable  work  for  another,  generally  an  uncon- 
ficiouB,  but  here  a  conscious,  instrument.  £<auderdale,  ihe 
family  of  Maitland,  notorious  rather  than  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Trnveried,  obstructed,  ji^assport,  a  docu- 
ment granted  by  a  government  to  a  foreigner  to  aUow  him  tx)  travel 
in  the  country,  a  permit,  a  pass.  Excej»i»lvo  mid  out  of  all 
boundii ;  explain  so  as  to  show  clearly  .vhether  the  expression  Ir 
taiitological  or  not. 

p.  149.  Hcfiner  nodi,  Horace's  '« dormitat  Homerus."  Le- 
Tlatiian,  &c.,  Heb.  Kvydthdn,  a  huge  sea  auima),  from  root  IdvdJu 
Arab,  lawd ^  to  twist;  what  figure  occurs  in  tb>.  t>  "sage?  **  lie 
lies  floating  many  a  rood,"  adapoed  from  Milton  s  description 
of  Satan,  Par.  Lost,  1. 156.  Whai,  hln  Grace  4lltapprovi>»> 
is  good  grammar,  but  this  verb  io  now  followed  by  of. 

p.  150.  Ir«»ny ;  give  the  derivation  and  explain  the  meaning. 
Reluctantly,  very  unwiUitjgly,  Lat.  re  luctor,  to  struggle 
against.     And  that  tlieivord  ;  supply  the  ellipsis. 

p.  161.  Demesne  is  an  old  corrapt  spelling  for  Fr.  demaine, 
a  doublet  of  domain,  Lat.  dominium,  a  lordship,  estate;  the  .•;  be- 
came inserted  through  confounding  the  word  with  old  Fr.  mesnie, 
a  household.  Jackal,  Persian  shaghdl,  a  fox,  a  jackal;  of.  Sans- 
crit ^igdla,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning.  Inlqultously  legal 
— is  this  strictly  an  oxymoron  ?  Cf.  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King. 
Elaine,  1.  885  :— 

"  His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood 
%         And  faith  unfaithful  kept  hira  falsely  true." 

Olbbet,  a  gallo  ,^  t^ ;  old  Fr.  gibet,  a  w  ord  of  unknown  origin. 
Cireat  and  nobte,  i?^n^I<^lk,  Bucllni^ham,  Surrey,  and  those 
who  died  for  their      •    ',  as  .. ishe:..  More,  Bilney,  «fec. 

p.  162.  National  church.— The  Church  of  England  is  not  a 
neAv  church  merely  dating  from  the  Reformation;  it  is  the  old,  his- 
toric church  of  England,  freed  by  the  Reformers  from  w  t  they 
thought  to  be  errors  adopted  by  it  from  the  Church  of  Eome ,  Mine 
was  In  defending,  chiefly  by  his  strenuouo  opposition  to  tne 
piinoiples  of  the  French  Revolution.  IVIunicipal  country- 
Ireland,  which  stood  to  England  in  the  relation  of  a  municipality, 
or  ikOiuaii  municipiui?"  &  free  Btate  h&viiig  the  rights  '"i  eitizeBsmp 
but  governed  by  its  own  laws.     See  biograpiiical  sketch  above 
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ihS  1^'oraeTto  ™,"""  •*  "•e'je'l'on.-It  hae  been  often  aborted 
I lui  m  Older  to, ^jet an  excuse  /or  oarrvino-  tliA  Ant  «#  r    • 

what  W  "  "'"'  cuoamstocesf     Wor-l  form, 

services  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  Warren  HastL^ga 


ATfl.f  -"^f  ^  ^^  biographical  sketch,  extract  xxvi.  This  brief 
extract  is  long  enough  to  illuscrate  the  author's  patriotism  natnr 
alness,  subjectivity,  command  of  vigorous,  homeCanlC«e  t^d 
ma  ery  of  blank  verse.  The  same  apostrophe  in  K^h^^^^ 
Tmoi  «Tr''^  smoother,  the  contrast  woul/havebee^^shoSy 
oh^rjrr  -fw  ^'J^^'Sement;  but  it  would  not  have  beenT^iir^ 
charged  with  feelmg,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  true  to  nature     The 

wtfpan  frthl^T"  r*^"'  -<i-t  without  deservin  Jit! 
fl«.     ^       '  ^^^  *^®  °^°^*  P»i"<^ 5  parse  part.     Fields  wit  hn»t  » 

mT.7'  r^  '^}''  °^^^^  *^^^  *^«  brilliant  green  ^    JeTa " 

floter    datr''''°^i7T  ^'°^  '^^  fields  are  ^ften  ooveredwirh 

alUier  v^e3  "    ^    ^''°*'  ^'^  ^^^*''  *^^^  *^«««  ««  ^'»^^  "  with 
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WILLIAM  COWPEE.— 1731-1800. 

Two  Eighteenth  Century  Scenes.    From  Letters. 
Extract  XXVI.,  page  155. 

Bios;rap1iicfi;!    Skctcli.—WiLiiiAM   Cowpbr  was  born  in 

1781  at  the  rectory  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  En  gland, 
his  fatlier,  the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  being  rector  of  the  parish  and 
chaplain  to  George  II.  Earl  Co^vper  was  his  nnole,  and  he  had 
besides  many  inliuential  relatives,  by  whose  aid  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  affluence  and  high  position  were  it  not  for  an  unhappy 
mental  malady  that  erabit  .ered  all  his  life,  and  several  times  de- 
veloped into  absolute  insanity,  rendering  personal  supervision 
always,  and  constraint  sometimes,  necessary.  He  was  educated  at 
Dr.  Pitman's  private  boarding-school  and  afterwards  at  Westmin- 
ster school;  and 'at  one  or  other,  probably  at  both,  of  these  places 
he  suffered  terribly  from  the  roughness  and  "  savagery  "  of  tbe 
boys.  In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but 
disinclination  and  natural  timidity,  aggravated  by  the  terrors  of 
his  school  life,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  practise,  much 
less  to  succeed  m  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1763;  but  his  excessive 
timiuity  prevented  him  from  presenting  himself  for  the  merely 
formal  preliminary  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  actu- 
ally drove  him  into  insanity,  so  far  aggravated  by  religious  mania 
that  he  made  several  attempts  at  suicide.  Dr.  Cotton's  skill  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity  so  far  restored  him  that  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  asylum  at  St.  Alban'sin  1765;  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
look  up  his  residence  at  Huntingdon  as  an  inmate  of  the  household 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Unwin,  removing  with  Mrs.  Unwln,  on  her  hus- 
band's death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1767,  to  Olney,  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  order  to  be  under  the  pajtoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  one  of  the  pioneers  who  founded  the  evangelical 
school  iu  the  Church  of  England.  Mrs.  Unwin's  devotion  and 
kindness  were  constantly  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
weak-bodied,  feeble-minded  poet;  and  his  gratitude  would  have 
resulted  in  their  marriage  but  for  a  fresh  attack  of  his  insanity. 
His  cousins  also  were  sincerely  attached  to  him;  one  of  them,  lady 
Hesketh,  was  Lis  constant  correspondent;  the  other,  Theodors, 
Hved  and  died  single  for  his  sake,  spending  no  small  share  of  her 
private  fortune  in  procuring  for  him  luxuries  which  he  had  the 
incomprehensible  smallness  of  soul  to  accept  as  a  matter  of  course 
at  her  haiuls.     From  still  another  good  woman,  the  youthful  Jind 
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accomplished  lady  Austen,  he  derived  much  benefit,  physical  and 
mental;  she  was  constantly  at  hand  to  aid  Mrs.  Unwin  in  cheering 
and  encoiiraging  hun  and  much  of  his  best  poetry  was  the  result 
of  her  mstigation  She  expected  a  proposal  from  him,  but  when 
he  did  at  last  write  to  her  explaining  his  position  she  h^d  the  rar^ 
good  sense  to  accept  the  situation^xactly  as  it  was.  FromThe 
affection  of  these  women  it  has  been  argued  that  Cowper  mi  s^  have 
possessed  great  force  and  manliness  of  character,  because  forsooT 
H  woman  will  not  give  her  affection  to  a  man  unless  s^feels  that 
he  IS  her  master!  It  is  not  worth  while  arguing  the  poin  anv 
one  can  see  that  these  women,  his  cousin  and  two  widow  Mes^ 

.'S^^'^1^1^'?  ^°'  ^'  ^'^^^^  helplessness,  and  were  wTll  ng  To 
pet  and  coddle  him  just  as  they  would  have  treated  a  sickly  bfby 
As  a  poet,  Cowper  deserves  the  credit  of  originality;  he  was  no 
copyist,  no  imitator;  nor  did  he  restore  any  school,  he^s  nii^y  wrote 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  describing  what  he  saw^  with  The 
utmost  minuteness  and  simplicity.  Hence''  he  has  no  mannerism 
no  special  artifice  or  trick  of  manner  to  heighten  the  effects  of 
bis  descriptions;  turning  to  nature  .or  relief'fvo.u  the  h-u-rowini 

stautly  haunted,  he  sings  her  praises  with  loving  fidelity  and  thus 
with  no  desire  to  found  a  school,  he  became  the  great  2  ive  powe; 
m  the  reaction  against  the   artificial   scliool  which  began^wTrh 
Ibomson  and  culnunated  with  Wordsworth  and  the  Lakf  Schoor 
riie  Tasfc  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  lady  Austen  with  the 
wise  mtention  of  giving  him  serious  occupation,  plavS  J,     ined 
on  him  the  duty  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  tlie  .S'oA.     on  the 
eompetion  of  the  Sofa  he  continued  the  poem  by  4  n'^  other 
objects,  the  Timepiece,  etc.,  for  his  theme.     She  also  i nsW^^^^ 
humorous  ballad  of  John  Gilpin  (a  versified  re^e   ng  o   a  1  dt 
rous  mcident  she  once  related  to  him),  which  first  bVcm^htSm 

trror,  1780,  fol  owed  very  soon  by  his  Truth,  the  Table  Talk  and 
thB  Expostulation.  In  1785,  his  Tirocinium  was  published^s 
wel  as  the  Tas/.,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  he  devS  W,eTf 
to  the  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  itenewed  attacks  ^  man  eal 
despondency,  terribly  shadowed  forth  in  his  Castaway  a^d  th« 
death  o  his  faithful  affectionate  friend,  Mrs.  Unwln,  redu  ed  hfm 
to  an  utter  mcapacity  for  work,  and  an  apathy  from  which  even 

Ty^Tt'^T^^;  ^''"r  °"'  had  grante^l  hi^  a  pension  of  TZ 
a  }ear,  could  not  rouse  him ;  symptoms  of  dropsy  developed  into 
a  severe  attack  of  the  disease;  he  would  ncolt^o  m^<}Vnlfl 

hl'^S'  ^dT?'5'^^r''"^r"^'^^'  '«  ^^  spoken  to  his  despai^^ 
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WILLIAM  COW  PER. 


TWO  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SCENES. 


Ab  a  letter  writer,  Cowper  deservedly  takes  a  very  high,  if  not 
the  very  highest  place  in  English  literature.  The  style  is  remark- 
ably clear,  the  humor  is  delicious,  and  the  unconscious  power 
with  which  he  gives  interest  to  the  most  trivial  incidents  is  simply 
wonderful ;  his  perfect  naturalness  and  the  evident  interest  that 
he  himself  takes  in  his  subjects  compel  our  atttention  and  com- 
mand our  admiration  in  a  way  that  few  letter- writers  have  equalled, 
that  no  one  has  ever  surpassed. 

Rev.  J4»liii  Sifewtoii  had  been  a  very  wild  character  in  youth, 
a  sailor,  a  deserter,  a  slave  in  Sierra  Leone;  but  being  rescued,  by 
divine  interposition  as  he  thought,  after  being  shipwrecked,  he 
became  ccmverted,  and  subsequently  made  many  successful  voy- 
ages, as  the  pious  and  devout  captain  and  owner  of  a  slaver!  Pos- 
sibly his  position' may  have  struck  him  as  being  somewhat  unsuited 
to  his  Christian  character — notwithstanding  the  favor  in  which 
the  slave  trade  was  then  generally  held — at  all  events  he  gave  up 
the  trade,  entered  the  church,  and  became  inciimbent  of  Olney, 
and  leader  of  the  Evangelicals.  His  influence  induced  Cowper  to 
write  the  Olney  Hymnn,  productions  somewhat  superior  to  the 
general  run  of  hymns,  iflcn  of  (jiiitliam,  wiseacres,  fools  who 
think  themselves  wise  ;  the  phrase  is  variously  explained: — Some 
say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gotham,  a  village  and  district  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  were  so  stupid  that  their  name  became  a 
synonym  for  folly ;  others  say  that  many  of  their  lands  were  held 
on  condition  of  performing  some  ludicrous  extravagance  of  folly ; 
and  still  others,  that  the  inhabitants  having  refused  to  allow  King 
John  to  pass  through  their  village,  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
king's  track  became  a  public  road,  he  sent  messengers  to  punish 
them,  whereupon  they  began  to  occupy  themselves  each  with  some 
special  piece  of  folly  in  lieu  of  work,  so  that  the  messengers  left 
them  unmolested,  and  returned  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  the 
men  of  Gotham  were  all  fools.  Washington  Irving,  in  Salmagundi, 
first  applied  the  term  to  New  York,  its  inhabitants  being  so  wise 
in  their  own  opinions.  Pcrloriiivd  It ;  what  is  the  antecedent  of 
it? 

p.  155.  Capillary  Club,  the  thick  queue  of  the  wig  com- 
monly worn  at  the  time.  Extraordinary  Oazette, — special 
edition  of  the  government  organ. 

p.  157.  The  two  iailies,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady  Austen.  Puss 
was  a  Laiuo  hare,  one  of  the  many  pets  of  the  soft-hearted  poet. 

p.  158.  Crown  and  Coiiiiiion§.  -To  what  " dispute  "  does 
habere  allude?     Note  tiie  date. 


mCHARD  BRINSLEY  SHEHIDAN. 
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What  line  in  the  short  extract  from  The  Winter  Evening  is 
liiost  frequently  quoted?  Explain  its  meaning  fully.  Point  out 
any  characteristics  of  Cowper  exhibited  in  these  lines. 


EICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN.— 1751-1816. 
From  '  The  School  for  Scandal."     Extract  XXVII.,  page  159. 

Bio^rapliical  Sketch. -Richard  Brinsley  Butler  Sheri- 
DAN,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Irish  actor,  elocutionist,  and  author 
of  an  English  Dictionary,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  1751,  educated  at 
Harrow  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     His  wit,  vivacity,  and 
persona  beauty  made  bim  for  years  the  life  of  society  in  Bath, 
and  enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  brilhant  and  accomplished  actress 
and  singer.  Miss  Linley,  from  a  host  of  rivals.     In  1775  he  wrote 
,    f    ,S!''  T!  °^  ^,^«n^08t  laughter-moving  of  comedies,  of  which 
hetook  the  plot  and  some  of  the  characters  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, the  others  being  either  purely  original,  or  taken  from  Smol- 
n  i' ^•''Tt '•    ^""Fm V  ^  Clmker ; "  Mrs.  Bramble,  Tabitha Bramble, 
and  bir  Uhck  Mackilligut  of  the  novel  are  obviously  the  originals 
of  the  generous,  cboleric  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  the  deliciously  un- 
grammatical  Mrs  Ma  aprop,  and  the  blustering,  cowardly  Sir  Lucius 

r/>^"lf '■;  ^      o       ?^,  ""^J^  ^^^  y^^'"  ^^  produced  The  Duenna, 
The  School  for  Scandal,  The  Critic  or  Rehearsal,  and  the  Trip  to 
Scarborough    On  the  retirement  of  Garrick,  Sheridan  became  part 
proprietor  and  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  and  entered  pa  -lia- 
ment  m  1780,  where  he  joined  the  brilliant  Whig  phalanx  of  orators. 
His  first  attempt  at  a  speech  m  the  House  was  a  conspicuous  failure  • 
stage  fright  completely  mastered  him,  and  he  could  not  for  his 
We  utter  a  word  beyond  the  opening  phrase:  he  rushed  from  the 
Hon  .  amid  the  mingled  laughter  and  pity  of  the  members,  and 
^  as  earnestly  advised  by  a  friendly  critic  (Mr.  Woodfall),  to  Jban-    ' 
don  oratory      "  I  have  it  in  me,"  said  Sheridan,  slapping  his  fore- 
!r  ;  ifiu'i^"!'  ^""^-^  "''^^^  ''°"'^  ^^*"     ««^  ^ell  the  promise 
Pvl/v.      /'•'^^''T^'"  ^r^*  "Begum"  speech,-the  finest  speech 
e^er  heard  in  parhament,   according  to   Byron,  Windham    rnd 
0  her  excellent  critics      Sheridan's  liter  yeL  we  sad;  he  "as 
>  eeply  involved  m  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  7,  1816-  his 
aoad  body  was  arrested;  and,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  J-ngland,  it 
Uds  only  released  by  the  aid  of  private  benevolence;— will  all  hi« 
~;  ^^l^''^''\?\  "  *^«  ^««t  comedy,  the  best  farce,  and  the  best 
speech  m  the  English  language  "  deserved  a  less  gloomy  death-bed 
ban  ly  compensated  by  the  empty  honor  of  a  public  funeral  and  a 
loinb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 


\     I    ' 


FBOM  "THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL." 

This  "  best  comedy,"  according  to  Byron,  is  an  admirable  satire 
on  the  special  follies  of  Sheridan's  day;  but  so  true  is  it  to  human 
nature  that  in  spite  of  all  changes  in  outward  manners,  it  still  re- 
tains its  place  among  the  "stock  "  of  every  first-class  theatre.  It 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  whether  the  characters  are 
copies  from  life  or  not;  they  are,  in  any  case,  exquisitely  life-like 
and  natural;  and  the  great  success  that  attended  the  production  of 
this  and  his  other  plays  completed  the  revolt  already  begun  by 
Goldsmith  against  the  unnatural  sentimentalism  and  immorality 
that  had  held  the  comic  stage  since  the  Restoration.  Sheridan's 
brilliant  wit  completed  what  Goldsmith's  exquisite  humor  had 
begun;  and  the  stage  soon  became  as  noted  for  general  purity  as 
it  had  been  for  profligacy  and  vice. 

Tiirecl,  disputed  sUghtly.  Gala,  hoMay.  Grosvenor 
Square,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  London. 

p.  160.  Kef iiMcs  llic  man,  Joseph  Surface,  the  hypocritical 
Phtirisee  of  the  play.  Pantheon,  a  splendid  temple  of  Rome 
built  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to 
"  all  the  gods; "  it  is  now  used  as  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  all  saints.  Fete  champetre.  open-air  festival, 
garden  party;  note  tbat  the  circumflex  accent  in  French  is  a  com- 
mon substitute  for  a  lost  s,  Lat.  festum  campe&tre. 

p.  161.  Oon§,  another  form  of  "Zounds,'  on  page  162,  is  a 
contraction  of  God's  wounds  Tambour,  a  small,  circular  em- 
broidery frame,  shaped  like  a  dram,  or  tambour,  whence  our  word 
tambourine.  Pope  J<mn,  an  old  English  game  of  cards,  played 
by  any  number  from  two  to  a  dozen,  but  seldom  by  fewer  than 
three.  Spinet,  harpsichord,  or  virginal,  a  stringed  instrument 
somewhat  of  a  cross  between  harp  and  piano;  the  strings  were 
struck  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  key -board,  as  in  the  piano, 
but  were  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  a  harp  laid  horizontally; 
hence  first  nam'ed  the  concha  harp.  White  cats,  probably  a 
contemptuous  way  of  describing  her  ladyship's  ponies. 

p.  163.  Rid  on  a  hurdle  to  the  gallows,  death  bemg  then 
the  penalty  for  the  offenses  on  whose  names  he  plays  so  wittily. 
Utterers,  those  who  passed,  or  put  in  circulation,  bad  money, 
forged  notes,  etc.  Clippers,  those  who  cut  ofP  small  portions 
from  the  edges  of  coins;  as  sweaters  were  those  who  shook  gold 
coins  in  a  bag  so  as  to  wear  off  small  quantities  of  gold  dust, 

"""     4~^.>>glLrig   ■■<>■•   -smrpinklt'ii     filla   th'^m    ^"    oanlkftrg    stuff 

The 

Note 


65. 


the  seams  between  the  planks  of  boats  with  oakum,  etc. 
trunk^s  antique,  the  work  of  one  of  the  old  masters. 


liOBEHT  BUHNS. 
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the  play  on  words  all  through  the  extract.    On  a-jar;  parse 
these  words;  a-jar,  slightly  open,  Ht.  on  a  tm-n,  A.S.  on  cyrre. 

p.  166.  Round  the  ring,  or  arena,  in  a  riding-school. 
•  ^Vi^^'  '■'"■•'®  d'hote;  public  dining-table.  Spa,  a  fash- 
ionable watenng-place  in  Belgium,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
eprmgs.  Join  Issue,  reach  a  definite  conclusion;  it  is  a  law 
term,  and  Crabtree's  ignorance  is  intentionally  shown  by  his 
shghtly  misapplying  it.  Phlesinatie;  of  sluggish  tempera- 
ment. Gk.  cpXsyuaTiKo?,  troubled  with  phlegm,  which  is  caused 
by  inflammation,  (pXeyetv  =  to  burn. 

p.  169.  Have  law  merchant.  Sir  Peter  seems  to  mean 
that  he  would  have  mercantile  law  made  to  apply  to  casss  of 
slander.  Iflaria  ;  what  opinion  would  you  form  of  this  lady  from 
the  two  speeches  here  assigned  her? 


Robert    Burns. -^See    next    extract.     Oh,   wad,    would; 
whether  is  this  optative  or  conditional  ?    Paraphrase  the  stuuza. 


EGBERT  BURNS.— 1759-1796. 

The  Cotter's  Satueday  Night.      Extract  XXVIII.,  page  171. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Robeet  Burns  was  born  near  Ayr 
on  January  25th,  1759,  his  father  being  a  poor  man  in  the  ranks  of 
the  peasantry,  but  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  devoted  to  the  Pres- 
byterianism  of  his  kin  and  country.  The  education  of  the  chil- 
dren was  necessarily  Hmitod  to  the  course  in  a  primary  school  sup- 
plemented by  a  little  desultory  reading  on  their  o^m  account. 
i3urns  became  acquainted  early  with  the  poems  of  Pope  and  Shen- 
stone,  and  later  he  read  a  great  deal  of  Thomson,  Gray,  Drvden, 
bhakspeare,  and  Spenser  among  the  poets,  while  Sterne  and  Addi- 
son appear  to  have  been  his  favorite  prose  authors.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  therefore  very  few;  but  he  made  good  use 
of  them,  and  with  this  scanty  outfit,  with  the  example  of  Ramsay 
and  Ferguson  to  show  him  the  capabilities  of  the  Scottish  dialects, 
and  with  an  ardent  temperament  backed  up  by  a  strong,  clear 
mtellect,  he  became  the  greatest  song-writer  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  may  be  possible  here  and  there  to  find  a 
lyric  fragment  better  than  his  best;  but  no  man  that  ever  Hved 
has  yet  written  so  many  songs  of  such  high  merit  as  Bm-ns. 
tlie  peasant-poet,  the  Theocritus  of  Scotland.  On  his  father's 
death  he  and  his  brother,  Gilbert,  rented  the  farm  of  Mossgiel 
and  here  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  remarkable  pieces,  as  the 
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ROBERT  BURNS. 


Address  to  the  DeHl,  To  a  Mouse,  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
and  others.  Farming  was  not  a  profitable  employment,  and 
so  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds,  he  procured  the  publication,  at  Kilmarnock,  of  a 
subscription  edition  of  his  poems.  This  settled  his  destiny  ;  he 
was  invited  to  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  curiosity,  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  poems  realized  him  £500,  a  sum  which  would  have 
been  a  fortune  to  any  prudent  man  in  his  position  in  life.  He 
rented  the  farm  of  EUisland,  where  he  wrote  most  of  his  other 
poems,  Tarn  OShanter  among  the  number.  The  friends  he  had 
made  in  Edinburgh  procured  him  a  position  as  exci  eman,  and  this 
probably  made  him  neglect  his  farm,  certainly  supplied  him  with 
unusual  facilities  for  indulging  the  habits  of  intemperance  that  had 
already  begun  to  work  his  ruin.  He  gave  up  the  farm  and  removed 
to  Dumfries,  where  he  followed  only  the  business  of  his  situation. 
His  outspoken  admiration  for  the  French  Kevolution  endangered 
his  position,  and  (prevented  him  from  getting  any  promotion  ;  he 
sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  dissipation  ;  and  at  last  died 
of  a  worn  out  constitution,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  July 
21st,  1796.  Burns  did  for  Scotland  what  Cowper  did  for  England, 
he  brought  nature  into  union  with  poetry.  But  he  did  more  than 
this  ;  he  ennobled  the  rank  to  which  he  himself  belonged ;  he 
revived  the  national  feeling  of  the  country,  and  so  pioneered  the 
way  for  Walter  Scott ;  he  wrote  the  only  truly  idyllic  poetry  in  our 
language,  in  any  language,  in  fact,  except  the  native  Greek  of 
Theocritus,  the  father  of  the  Idyl.  His  success  in  this  and  some 
other  kinds  of  song  was  largely'due  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  what 
he  knew  by  personal  experience,  in  the  vigorous  language  of  lii.s 
daily  life.  His  patriotism  was  intense  ;  love  was  with  him  a  con- 
suming passion  ;  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  Calvinistic  religion 
m  which  he  had  been  brought  up;  and  he  was  an  ardent  asserfcer  of 
his  own  and  others'  rights.  These  were  the  feelings  that  moved 
him  most,  and  to  each  he  has  given  adequate  expression  in  the 
South  Ayrshire  dialect,  that  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Burns'  brother,  Gilbert,  tells  us  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  poem 
to  the  fact  that  the  poet "  thought  there  was  something  pecuharly 
venerable  in  the  phrase  '  Let  us  worship  God,'  used  by  a  decent, 
sober  head  of  a  family  introducing  family  worship/'  The  »ioem  is 
an  exact  portrait  of  their  father  and  the  family  surroundings,^  except 
that  none  of  them  were  ever  sent  out  to  work  among  the  surround- 
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iug  farmers,  as  the  old  man  preferred  to  endure  privation  and  toil 
or  the  sake  of  havmg  his  children  around  him,  so  that  he  might 
watch  over  their  mora^  conduct,  and  aid  in  forming  in  them  habits 
of  piety  and  virtue.  The  glossarial  foot-notes  in  the  Reader  almost 
do  away  with  the  need  for  further  comment.  Classify  the  poem 
describe  the  meter;  and  name  any  long  poems  written  in  it 
Cotter,  or  cottier,  a  peasant  farmer 

s  tL^to^Z'::lr'^'-  ^"""'  ^^'^"^  ''  "  young Friena 
St.  2.  Moll,  originally  seems  to  have  meant  'dirt,^  then  '  labor,' 
which  usually  makes  dirty.  Mattock,  a  pick-aie  with  broad 
ends  used  for  diggmg.  Morn.  A.  8.  mort.,e,it  morrow.  Weary 
^-docs  hameward  bend,  cf,  Gray's  Elegy,  "  The  ploughman 
homeward  plods  his  weary  way."  pjint  out  other  lines  in  thi^ 
poem  suggested  by  Gray,  and  quote  his  hues. 

St.  3.  Toddlin  is  not  formed  by  dropping  the  final  g  of  the 
participle;  m  early  Enghsh  the  participle  ended  in  -nd  or-nge, 
r^l-i  .^'r^^  of  which  came  the  Scotch  form  by  dropping  the 
;/,  while  the  English  form  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  dropping 
the  final  e.  Wifle;  note  the  Scotch  fondness  for  diminutives  of 
endearment.  Carking,  anxious,  A.  S.  care  =  care,  anxiety. 
Mlle^e  "^  tautology?    Note  the  pronunciation  of 

St.  4.  RIn,  A.  S.  irnan,  and  rinnan  =  run.  Canni  A  S 
cunnan,  to  know.  •  # »     •     • 

St.  6.  Duty  =  prayer,  worship  of  God. 

St.  7.  HafflIni,  partly,  half;  formed  from  half  by  the  addition 
of  the  adverbial  sulfix  lins,  cf.  darkZm^. 

St.  8.  Ben,  A.  S.  binnan  =  the  inner  room. 

St  9.  Note  the  change  in  language  from  the  homely  Scottish 
to  the  more  digmfied  English,  as  the  subject  passes  beyond  the 
mere  local  scene  of  the  Cotter's  humble  home. 

St  14.  Royal  b^rd,  David;  see  2  Samuel,  xii.  Rapt 
Isaiah,  see  Notes  on  Extract  H.,  p.  2. 

St  15  Sped,  fared.  Preeepl§,  Epistles  to  various  Churches. 
Ill  Palnio«  ;  explp  nthe  allusions;  see  Rev.,  cap.  i.,  xviii.,  xix. 

St.  lb  ihe  quotation  is  from  Pope's  Windsor  Forest.  Para- 
phrase the  stanza.     Examine  the  wording  of  the  last  hne. 

St.  17.  Desert,  pronounced  desart  in  Scotland  and  North  of 
Ireland,— and  so  written  by  Gibbon. 

St.  19.  Point  out  the  influence  of  Goldsmith  and  Pope  in  this 
stanza.     Note  the  patriotism  of  this  and  thft  twQ  Mi^w,'r>^  of  „,,„gg 
\Vaiiacewasone  of  Bums' earUest  and  latest  heroes  and  ispir- 
ations.     In  what  celebrated  song  is  he  mentioned? 
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LADV  NAlkNhJ.  H  Attn  A  V  Lb.— SCOTT, 


LADY  NAIBNE.— 1766  1845. 
The  Land  o'  the  Leal.    Extract  XXJX.,  page  177. 

Bloi^raphlcal  Sketch.— Caroline  Olipiiant,  Baroness^ 
Nairne,  "  the  Flower  of  Stratheam,"  was  born  at  Gnsk,  Porthshiro, 
1766,  of  an  old  Jacobite  family.  In  1800  she  married  William 
Murray  Nairne,  whose  rank  as  fifth  Lord  Nairne  was  then  under 
attainder,  but  restored  in  1824.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
mirers of  Burns,  and  in  imitation  of  him,  she  began  to  adapt  re- 
fined words  to  the  old  Scottish  airs,  many  of  her  songs  obtaining 
a  more  than  national  celebrity.  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,  Charlie  is 
my  Darling,  Caller  Herrin\  and  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,  are  some 
of  her  best  known  lyrics;  but  she  wrote  many  others  which  are 
hardly  surpassed  for  vivacity,  wit,  or  pathos,  even  by  Burns,  her 
acknowledged  master  in  the  art.     She  died  at  Gask,  1845. 

The  Land  o'  the  Leal  is  an  expression  often  employed  in 
Scotland,  as  it  is  here  by  Lady  Nairne,  to  signify  Heaven,  ♦  tba 
place  of  the  faithful.'  The  extract  requires  no  commentary ;  the 
sentiment  is  bright  and  tender,  and  the  language  fitly  expresses  it. 


]IIr§.  Barbaiild,  Anna  Letitia,  daughter  of  Kev.  John  Aikin. 
was  bom  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  in  1743.  In  1773  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  which  at  once  gave  her  a  high  place  in 
literature;  and  since  then  she  has  written  many  works,  the  most 
popular  of  which  were  composed  for  children.  She  married  Eev. 
Eochemont  Barbauld  in  1774,  and  died  in  1825. 

IJfe  is  the  name  of  the  poem  from  which  the  stanza  is  taken. 
Note  the  brightness  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  assurance  of  im- 
mortality in  the  last  two  lines. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.— 1771 -1832. 

The  Trial  by  Combat.     From  The  Talisman. 
Extract  XXX.,  page  179. 

Biogrraphical  Sketeh.—T Salter  Scott,  son  of  Walter 
Scott,  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  August  15, 
1771.  He  was  educated  for  and  aamitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law; 
but,  following  the  bent  of  his  geiiius  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
youth  in  learning  aU  he  could  of  the  history,  topography,  and  an- 
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ti(luitioB  of  Lis  imtivo  land,  of  tbo  truditir.ns  of  its  old  futnilios  tho 
Huporatitious  of  its  people,  und  the  weird  absurdities  of  its  obso- 
lete laws  and  customs.     He  w,i8  tlius  unfitting  himself  for  the 
noble  professaon  in  which  he  never  could  have  risen  to  eminence 
but  fitting  himself  m  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  brXint 
oareer  he  was  afterwards  to  fill  in  the  yet  more  noble  profesSno 
hterature.     His  earliest  elForts  consisted  of  translations  from  the 
German,    and  m  17<J6   he   pubhshed   his  versions    of   BuLr's 
W>,-e,  and  TA.   Wild  Huntsman.     A  translation  from  She! 
1800,  was  followed  in  1802  by  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, a  collection  resembling  Percy's  -Rehcmes,''  for  wS  he  had 
a  warm  admiration      Then  foUow'ed  The  Ay  oftheLasTmnsUeJ 
Manmon,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  each  better  received  than  its 
predeeessor  by  an  enthusiastic  public.     His  succeeding  poems  in! 
eluding ieo/.c'6^,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Islesy^eve  neither^so  eSert 
nor  so  successful;  and  the  power  and  popularity  of  Lord  Byron 
added  to  Scott's  consciousness  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  own  pS 
vein,  determined  him  to  abandon  poetry  and  give  the  fnSrof 
his  early   studies   to  the   world   in   another  form        tL   result 
was  the  production  of  the  renowned   TFarerZe^,  novels,  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  successful  series  of  prose  romances  Tver 
penned   by   an   author.      He  possessed    in^an  emirnt   degree 
the  power  of  transporting  himself  and  his  reader  into  the  midst 
o    the   events  an     scenes  depicted,  and  his  skill  in  descript  on 
his  vivid  imagination,   and  the  inexhaustible  stores  ofa  most 
retentive   memory   enabled   him   to    adorn  his    fiction   with   all 
the  charm  of  reahty.     The  long  list  of  his  novels  cover!  an  im 
mense  range  both  of  tune  and  space,  each  plot  being  s^itabl™. 
sented  on  its  own  stage,  each  stage  being  decked  in  apwZ^ll 

sentations  of  facts,  even  in  the  lives  of  historic  personages  •  but  t hev 
possess  that  best  and  truest  reality  which  c^onsTs^s  fn  fiLttv  to 
nature  and  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  the  scene 
was  laid:  hence  we  derive  from  these  wonderful  romances  a  tmer 
conception  of  the  state  of  society  at  different  eras,  aX^  grasp  the 
meanmg  and  importance  of  the  facts  of  history  more  d^frlv^han 
we  could  acquire  them  from  the  study  of  most  LrS  professi^  to 
deal  only  in  strictly  historical  events.  In  the  portra^ya]  of  X^^ 
acter,  Scott  was  defective;  he  could  paint  natiW T  local  b^i 

Set/;^'T'i:"'''  ^^^n^^--ti«^'  ^-  does^ot  enterTto  he  bidden 
depths  of  human  nature,  but  contents  himself  with  the  mere  des 
?lf^\^{^^^^'^^'^^ontenteriag  into  an  analysis  of  n  otivel 
i^ere  is  consequently  a  general  Ham«n«°«  qi--i*-  h'-  ^--^^J  p 
romance,  and  in  some  of  his  best  stories  ie„o.^^„  ^^j' 
seldom  appears  upon  the  scene,  so  much  mote  important  dLIhe 
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consider  incident  than  individuality.  The  Waverley  novels  were  at 
first  issued  anonymously,  the  autbor  being  spoken  of  as  "The  Groat 
Unknown,"  a  title  for  wbfoh  "  The  Wizard  of  the  North"  was  after- 
wards substituted.    Such  a  secret  could  not  of  course  be  long  kept, 
and  the  authorship  was  guessed  at  by  many,  and  at  last  publicly 
acknowledged  long  before  the  series  was  completed.    In  the  mean- 
time Scott  had  become  terribly  embarrassed  financially.     He  was 
m  receipt  of  a  good  income,  for  besides  his  private  propt-ty  and 
the  profits  of  his  poems  and  other  works,  in  1800  he  obtained  tho 
oihce  of  sher-ff  of  Selkirkshire,  worth  £300  a  year,  and  in  180(5, 
he  obtained  a  lucrative  appointment  as  one  of  the  principal  clerks 
of  session  in  Scotland;  but  being  foolishly  ambitious  of  founding 
a  great  family,  he  began  by  purchasing  a  small  estate  of  100  acres 
near  Melrose,  on  which  he  erected  the  noble  mansion  of  Abbots- 
ford,  at  an  enormous  cost.     In  order  to  raise  money  fast  enough, 
he  pnvately  entered  into  partnership  with  a  publishing  firm,  Bal- 
lantyne  &  Co. ;  in  the  course  of  business  this  firm  endorsed  bills  for 
another  house,  Cohstable  &  Co.,  who  became  bankrupt  in  1826, 
leaving  Scott  liable  for  the  enormous  sum  of  over  half  a  miUion 
dollars.     He  at  once  resolved  to  pay  the  debt  in  full,  asking  and 
accepting  nothing  but  time  from  his  creditors;  he  gave  them  all  he 
had,  the  library,  the  pictures,  the  old  armor,  the  antique  curios 
that  he  prized  so  highly ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  he  set  himself 
to  the  quixotic  and  herculean  task  of  wiping'  out  this  enormous 
debt  by  the  earnings  of  his  pen.     He  did  succeed  in  paying  the 
greater  portion  of  it  within  a  few  years,  when  his  creditors  forgave 
the  balance,  and  restored  the  private  property  they  had  been  hold- 
mg;  but  the  relief  came  too  late,  the  eltbrt  had  been  too  severe, 
body  and  brain  gave  way,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  he 
returned  and  died  at  Abbotsford,  on  September  21st,  1832. 


THE  TRIAL  BY  COMBAT. 

Read  the  introductory  foot-note  in  the  H.  S.  Reader  very  care- 
fully; read  also  Hume's  account  of  the  First  Crusade,  pp  102-130 
and  note  the  diflference  between  the  gravity  of  the  historian  and 
the  hvehness  of  the  noveHst.  Scott's  prose  style  is  so  clear  that 
every  child  can  understand  him;  a  few  uncommon  words  and  his- 
torical aUusions  are  all  that  require  any  explanation.  The  extract 
IS  taken  from  the  closing  ohapter  of  The  Talisman,  omitting  a 
paragraph  which  describes  the  gift  of  the  Talisman  to  Sir  Kenneth 
and  Its  bequeathal  to  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee  in  whose  house  it  is  still 
preserved.  Scott  tells  us  that  he  took  the  idea  from  a  curious  coin 
mserteu  ui  a  stone,  which  had  been  brought  home  as  a  charm  from 
a  later  crusade  by  one  of  the  Lockharts  of  Lee— his  son-in-law's 
family — and  was  known  as  the  Lee  penny. 
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TallHinan,  from  Gk.  TsXednux,  through  Arab,  tilsamdn.  Dia- 
mond of  the  DcMert,  a  spring  in  an  oasis  of  palm  trees  in  the 
desert  near  the  Dead  Sea,  so  named  on  account  of  its  sparkhng 
beauty  and  its  great  vuhie.  Tli«  Leopard  was  the  device  on  his 
sljiold.  This  custom,  which  dev.  ^oped  into  coats  of  arms,  origi- 
nated during  the  ('rusades  from  the  naturjil  desire  and  convenience 
of  having  some  distinctive  mark  by  which  each  kniglit  might  be 
known.  Saladiii,  or  Salah-e^^-Deen,  son  of  Aiyoob,  a  Koord 
omcer  of  Sultan  Noor-ed-Deeu,  of  Syria,  was  born  in  1137,  at  the 
castle  of  Tekrit,  on  the  Tigris.  In  1168,  he  was  made  Vizier  of 
f^nypt'  but  soon  revolted,  became  independent,  and  succeeded 
Noureddin  as  Sxdtan  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  1187,  he  conquered 
Jerusalem,  and  it  was  to  recover  the  Holy  City  from  his  hands  that 
this  Third  Crusade  was  undertaken.  He  was  a  most  enlightened 
ruler,  a  brave,  chivalrous,  and  humane  warrior,  well  deserving  the 
liigh  praise  awarded  to  him  by  Scott  and  all  historians.  He  died 
at  Damascus  in  1193. 

p.  180.  SpoiiKorM,  or  "god-fathers,"  were  the  seconds  of  the 
principals  in  a  combat;  on  this  occasion  Richard  ^.  and  his  natural 
brother,  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury  (son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Rosamond  of  Woodstock),  were  sponsors  for  Kenneth,  the 
appellant,  or  challenger,  while  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Giles  Amaury,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  acted  for  Con- 
rade,  the  respondent,  or  defender. 

p.  181.  Oil§land'§  conjecture.  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  Lord 
of  Gilsland  (so  named  from  the  Gills,  or  Narrow  Valleys,  that 
intersected  his  extensive  domain),  in  Cumberland,  was  a  typical 
Enghsh  baron,  of  gigantic  stature,  rude  in  speech  and  manner,  but 
l)rave  as  a  lion  and  true  as  steel.  His  "  conjecture  of  the  night 
before,"  when  the  English  arrived  at  the  Diamond,  was  that  Sala- 
(lin's  followers  numbered  5,000  instead  of  the  500  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Edilh  Plantagenet,  cousin  of  King  Richard,  is  a 
purely  fictitious  character,  substituted  for  Richard's  sister  Joan,  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Sicily,  whose  adventures  somewhat  resembled 
those  of  Edith.  The  surname  Plantagenet  was  first  adopted  by 
Richard  II.,  but  later  historians  applied  it  for  convenience  to  the 
whole  dynasty. 

p.  182.  9Iont§crrat,  "the  saw-toothed  mountain,"  is  a  little 
Alpine  province,  of  which  Conrade  was  Marquis.  He  was  also 
prince  of  Tyre,  and  husband  of  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Queen  Sybilla 
of  Jerusalem,  on  whose  death  Conrade  obtained  the  crown  to  the 
exclusion  of  Sybilla's  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan;  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  assassinated  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  MouRt.q.in. 

The  Hermit  of  Eiif^addi,  near  Mount  Carmel,  had  been 
a  distinguished  crusader,  Alberick  Mortemar,  of  the  blood  roya]  of 
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Godfrey,  and  had  entered  the  claister  through  disappointrrent  in 
love;  but  in  an  evil  day  he  met  the  object  of  his  passion  affaixi,  she, 
too,  having  joined  the  church  as  a  nun.  Thov  fell,  and"  remorse 
now  constantly  tortured  his  soul,  and  self-inHicted  penance,  hin 
body;  through  dread  of  eternal  punishment  he  became  more  than 
half  demented,  having  indeed  only  one  clear  idea,— a  burning  zeal 
for  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem  and  the  downfall  of  Islam. 

p.  186.  »|>rucli-Npre€'licr,  speech-maker,  an  attendant  of 
Leopold  of  Austria;  half  counsellor,  half  minister  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  master. 

p.  187.  €i<i*rgct,  throat  armor;  liatgurgea. 

p.  189.  Triiiiclieon,  Fr.  trongon;  cf.'Eng.  trunk;  here  it 
means  the  shaft  of  a  broken  spear,  a  sense  in  which  Chjuicer  also 
uses  it.     Azrael  is  the  angel  of  death  in  the  Koran. 

p.  190.  I^riim,  clarion,  etc.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  musicjil 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  extract,  and  describe  them  briefly. 

p.  191.  Bloii«|cl  de  Nesle  was  the  iuvorite  minstrel  and  'in- 
strnctor  of  Kichard,  whose  place  of  confinement,  when  imprisoned 
afterwards  by  Leopold,  was  discovered  by  the  minstrel's  singing 
one  of  their  joint  compositions  and  being  answered  bv  the  kiuir 
from  his  cell.  J  b 

p.  192.  David,  Earl  of  IIuntins<loii.— This  is  an  histori- 
cal personage  slightly  changed.  In  history  he  is  not  the  Prince 
Koyal,  but  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  and  much 
older  than  the  Kenneth  of  the  novel;  he  was  the  ancestor  of  botli 
Bruce  and  Ealliol;  -  as  Earl  of  Huntingdon  through  his  motlier, 
the  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheof;  and  was  .narried  to  Matilda, 
daughter  of  tho  Earl  of  Chester.  The  Teutonic  Kiil$;iit»( 
conquered  Prussia  ("Borussia"),  and  held  it  till  1525. 

p.  193.  lllu§lin,  so  called  because  first  manufactured  at  Mosul 
in  Kurdistan. 

p.  194.  Rae^outi,  highly  flavored  and  spiced  dishes,  Fr.  gout, 
taste,  Lat.  gustus.  PilauM,  or  pillaus,  a  Persian  and  Turkish 
word  meaning  rice  flavored  with  mutton  fat.  Noto  the  accidental 
parononiasia. 

Mazers,  drinking  cups,  originally  made  of  maple,  old  Low 
Germ,  mceser,  a  knot  of  maple.  Sherbet,  Arab,  sharbut,  lemon- 
ade flavoied  with  orange  or  rose  water. 

p.  195.  Bfectabanus,  a  dwarf  in  the  retinue  of  Berengaria, 
had  been  the  instrument  employed  in  sport  by  his  mistress  to  en- 
tice Kenneth  from  his  vigil  as  guardian  of  the  Standard,  in  order 
to  raise  a  laugh  against  Edith.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Saladin. 

p.  190.  lideriiii,  the  name  under  which  the  disguised  Saladin 
had  first  encountered  Sir  Kenneth  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
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isied  the  Chnsian  camp.     D«»c«  on  =  puts  on.    Franfflstan 
Europe.  '  ^^  """'"  «^^''"  ^^  the  Saracens  to  aS  wS 

p.  197.  Head  of  tlio  Grand  IflaMcr,  &o.-The  manner 
of  the  execution  of  the  fictitious  Grand  Masted  of  the  TemSars  L 
taken  from  a  real  occurrence.  Arnold,  or  Reginald  de  ThSo^ 
was  a  robber  knight  of  Palestine,  who  had  plundered  a  caravan  hi 
which  Saladm's  mother  was  travelling.  On  the  defeat  of  Guy  S 
LuBignan,  kmg  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Hill  of  Hattin,  near  the^sea 
of  liberias,  both  he  and  Chatillon  fell  into  Saladin's  hands  Giiv 
was  courteously  treated  and  brought  to  tne  Sultan's  tent  whereS 
was  offered  the  refreshment  of  sherbet,  but  ChatiUon  also  attempt! 
ing  to  drink  the  Sulttm  called  out  "Hold,"  and  instantly  swent 
he  robber's  head  from  his  shoulders  in  the  mannTde.  ribed  ?n 

1  ,  T^.  TrP^^'"' ""'  ^^  ^^°««  Knights,  became  so  wedthy 

.u(l  proud  that  they  were  suppressed  by  the  Council  of  Vienne, 

1311,_after  which  they  suffered  horrible  tortures  and  were  put  to 

tX  in'syria.  ^^«'-«"«>««»  -  --ewhat  fanatical  ChrSn 

p.  198.  Poniarded  Con rade.-^ee  Notes  on  p.  182,  above. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.— 1770-1850. 

To  A  Highland  Gibl.     (At  Inversneyde,  lton  Loch  Lomond.  ) 

Extract  XXXL,  page  202. 

Biographical  Sketch.-WiLLiAM  Woudsworth,  ^he  son  of 
an  attorney,  was  born  at  Cockermonth,  Cumberland,  in  n'Sre 
oeived  a  good  education,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1791    He 

volution,  but  soon  hurried  home  from  the  horrors  of  the  Roign  of 

CIZ'a  ^f^°«l"^«tr  ^°  ^^^"  ^^'i  *h«  «h"^«h,  and  the  iuspTr^ion 
b  eathed  mo  his  soul  by  a  loving  sister,  decided  him  to  follow    he 

odevJfI'hl'''ir'  ^""^^^^  '"""^P^^^  ^^^S^^y  ^°  1795  enabled  him 

position.     In  1798  he  visited  Germany,  and  on  h's  return  took  mi 

mrlTk^'  f'^^Tr  '"  Westmo^dand,  where  he  marrld,  Z 

S;      In  ,8^7  '^m  "^^Y  ^'T^^^  '°  °"^  «f  ^^«  ^^«t  short 
Feces.     In  1813  he  settled  down  for  life  at  Rydal  Mount  near 

V^ndermero  m  the  beautiful  lake  regioa  in  the  north  of  England' 

.<n-J  here  he  was  enabled  to  live  and\rite  at  ea«e  by  the  libSty 
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of  Lord  Lonsdale,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  lucrative  ap- 
pointment of  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  Counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  in  the  year  1807.  On  the  death  of  Southey  in 
1843,  he  was  made  Poet  Laureate,  and  held  that  position  till  his 
ovT  death  in  1850. 

Wordsworth  represents  the  culmination  of  the  reaction,  to  which 
Thomson,  Cowper,  Burns,  Goldsmith,  and  others  had  contributed, 
against  the  Artificial  School  of  Pope.  In  conjunction  with  his 
friends,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  he  established  the  Lake  School, 
so  named  in  derision  by  "that  wee  needle  of  a  body,"  Lord  Jef- 
frey, in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  the  fact  that  they  "  haunted 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland."  The  imitators  of  Pope  had  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  language  of  poetry  differing  from  that  of  prose  as  much 
as  their  flabby  sentimentality  differed  from  the  warm  sentiment  of 
pure  natural  feeling.  Against  all  this  Wordsworth  made  a  firm 
stand;  he  enunciated  the  theory  that  the  language  of  poetry  dif- 
fered in  no  way  from  that  of  prose  and  common  life,  and  that  Na- 
ture in  her  simplest  and  rudest  manifestations,  low  and  rural  life, 
offered  the  best,  if  not  the  only  suitable  themes  for  poetic  hand- 
ling. A  good  deal  of  his  poetry  was  written  in  the  extreme  spirit 
of  his  theory,  and  as  a  necessary  result  it  provoked  the  inextin- 
guishable laughter  of  all  who  read  it;  much  of  it,  indeeJ,  Peter 
Bell,  for  example,  though  written  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity, 
reads  much  n  ore  like  a  deliberate  burlesque  than  a  serious  com- 
position. Fortunately,  however,  his  practice  became  much  better 
than  his  theory,  and  he  slowly  but  surely  grew  in  popularity;  his 
best  productions  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  passages  in  The  Excursion,  and  nearly 
all  the  Sonnets  will  endure  as  long  as  men  continue  to  love  Nature, 
purity,  and  truth.  His  poetry  is  essentially  subjective,  it  records 
the  impression  produced  in  his  own  soul  by  the  great  soul  of  the 
universe;  and  it  is  in  the  interpretation  rather  than  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nature  his  chief  strength  is  displayed.  He  is  the  poet  of  re- 
flection more  than  of  sensation,  of  contemplation  rather  than  of 
mere  perception.  Of  dramatic  talent  he  had  none,  and  his  only 
tragedy,  The  Borderers,  was  a  complete  failure,  not  only  as  a  play, 
but  as  a  poem ;  nor  had  he  enough  sense  of  humor  to  guard  him 
against  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  idiotic  babbling  that  made 
his  Lyrical  Ballads  the  laughing-stock  of  the  critics. 

To  H  HI|irlilHii<i  iflrl  exhibits  admirably  the  depth  of  ten- 
der feeling  with  which  Wordsworth  ever  contemplate  Jl  the  purity 
and  innate  refinement  so  often  found  among  the  most  lowly  and 
illiterate  dwellers  in  places  far  removed  from  the  corruptions  of 
civilization.  The  frequency  and  fondness  with  which  he  describes 
humble  merit  fully  justify  his  proud  title  as  poet  of  the  poor.  Note 
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the  purity  and  force  of  the  language,  resulting  from  the  prepond- 
erance of  Anglo-Saxon  words. 

Few  word§  of  EiigrliMli  §pcccli ;  a  knowledge  of  English 
was  at  that  time  even  rarer  in  the  Highlands  than  it  is  now,  when 
It  IS  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  an  odd  Highlander  in  the  same 
*'  bondage     as  the  poet's  Highland  girl. 

Point  out  any  Wordsworthian  peculiarities  in  the  extract. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDCJE.— 1772-1834. 
France:  An  Ode  (1797).     Extract  XXXII,  page  205. 

Biofrraptiieal  Sketch.— Samuel  T.^ylok  Coleridge,  son  of 
,,    ^?S^n       ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^y'  ^^  I^evoushire,  was  born  there  on  Oct. 
21st,  1772.    He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  even  as 
a  schoolboy  his  colossal  powers  of  mind  and  gift  of  brilliant  (Con- 
versation were  the  wonder  of  every  chance  visitor.     His  school 
fellow,  Charles  Lamb,  the  gentle,  genial  Elia,  has  given  us  a  gra- 
phic picture  of  the  amazement  of  strangers  on  hearing  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  "inspired  charity  boy;"  and  we  know  that  he 
was  once  reported  to  the  headmaster  as  the  boy  who  read  Virgil  for 
amusement.     He  entered  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  in  1791   and 
distmguished  himself  highly  by  his  vast  classical  learning  and  the 
originality  of  his  subtle  speculations  on  metaphvsics:  but  in  1794 
he  left  without  taking  his  degree,  and  enlisted  "as  a  private  in  a 
dragoon  regiment.  His  friends  with  some  difficultv  secured  his  dis- 
charge; and  shortly  afterwards  he  and  Southey,  being  both  power- 
fuUy  affected  by  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  planned  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  to  be. managed  (or,  rather,  to  manage  itself) 
as  a  pure  '  pantisocracy,'  or  government  in  which  all  should  be 
equal.     Southey  backed  out  of  the  scheme,  to  Coleridge's  great 
but  transient  annoyance,  and  in  the  next  year  they  married  two 
sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker.     During  this  period  he  delivered  a  verv 
successful  course  of  lectures  at  Bristol,  and  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  publish  a  newspaper,  The  Watchman ;  after  which  he  went  to 
live  m  Somersetshire,  where  he  first  met  with  Wordsworth  and  liis 
sister.     The  friendship  between  the  poets  was  lifelong,  and  showed 
itself  in  their  mutual  admiration  and  aliterarv  partnershin  rn.°iilt= 
ing  in  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  1797,  in  which  the 
Ancient  Mariner  first  appeared.     The  poets  started  together  for 
a  tour  in  Germany,  where  Coleridge  spent  fourteen  months,  chiefly 
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at  Gottingen,  learning  the  language  and  studying  the  metaphysi- 
cal literature  of  the  country.  For  years  after  his  return  he  led  a 
most  unsettled  and  unhappy  Hfe;  leaving  his  family,  without 
scruple  or  shame,  to  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  Southey,  he 
wandered  about  like  a  tortured  spirit,  commencing  works  that  were 
never  finished,  projecting  others  that  were  never  begun,  and  all 
the  time  struggling  fiercely  to  overcome  the  baleful  habit  of  opium 
eating,  which  he  had  contracted  from  first  using  the  drug  to  deaden 
pain,  and  continuing  to  use  it  because  it  had  rapidly  gained  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  his  weak  resolution  and  feeble  frame.  In  181G 
he  placed  himself  under  his  friend  Dr.  Gillman,  with  whom  he  re- 
sided at  Highgate  till  his  death  in  1834,  some  years  after  he  had, 
to  a  great  extent  <  overcome  the  fatal  habit  so  bitterly  deplored  in 
many  of  his  works. 

As  a  poet,  Coleridge  will  never  be  popular  with  the  masses,  his 
thoughts  are  too  subt'  ^  for  that ;  but  the  thoughtful  student  will 
always  award  him  d  \  ovy  high  place  among  the  true  poets,  the  seers 
of  the  world.  Of  the  httle  he  has  left  us,  much  is  fragmentary; 
but  even  these  unfinished  productions  sulfice  to  show  that  he  had 
the  most  transcendent  imagination  of  all  the  contributors  to  our 
literature,  while  the  music  of  his  verse  is  so  exquisitely  sweet,  that 
oven  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
theme  are  entranced  by  the  allurements  of  the  siren  melody.  Kubla 
Khan  is  but  a  fragment,  and  yet  it  contains  more  of  the  clear 
music  of  harmonious  language  than  can  be  found  in  volumes  of 
the  imitators  of  Pope's  polished  diction,  more  of  the  divine  afflatus 
of  the  poet  tha  is  contained  in  all  the  volumes  of  Pope  and  all  his 
satellites.  Mere  fragment  that  it  is,  it  may  well  be  perfect  as  far 
as  it  goes,  for  he  dreamed  it;  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair  after 
reading  a  passage  in  Purchas'  "  Pilgrimage,"  describing  one  of  the 
cities  built  by  Kubla  Khan,  and  while  asleep  he  dreamed  the  entire 
poem  ;  on  awaldng  he  began  to  write  it  down,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately interrupted,  and  on  resuming  his  work  an  hour  or  so  after- 
wards, he  found  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  remainder — 
language,  plot,  and  all  had  vanished,  and  fore  r.  Christabel, 
almost  aij  musical  and  imaginative,  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
1797-,  as  were  also  several  of  his  best  Odes,  that  on  France  among 
the  number.  He  wrote  three  plays,  Osorio,  or  Remorse:  a  Tra- 
gedy, Zapolya,  and  an  adaptation  which  is  almost  a  )iteral  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Wallenstein;  but  none  of  them  p.oved  successful 
on  the  stage.  His  prose  writings  exhibit  the  same  command  of 
lancuaa-e.  deei)  thonebt.  profound  leaminc.  and  vivid  imagination, 
so  characteristic  of  his  poetry.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  his 
Aids  to  RcJJection,  and  the  Literary  Remains  published  after  his 
death.     He  was  a  brilHant  talker,  imd  like  most  men  so  endowed 
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(Macaulay,  for  instance,  and  Johnson),  he  delighted  in  pouring 
forth  the  nch  treasures  of  his  well-storid  mind  in  this  ea^y  .^^ 
premechtated  manner.  The  house  at  Hig.gate  was  for  some  yc^s 
before  his  death  a  sortof  Mecca  to  which  crowds  of  ardentdevotees 
rejoiced  to  wend  their  way,  and  listen  with  rapt  devotion  to  the 
oracular  utterances  of  their  prophet  and  high-priest.  Cariyle  who 
could  hardly  speak  well  of  any  man  unles!  he  were  a  bXforce 

but  he  18  the  only  considerable  exception  to  the  general  chorus  of 
^vltnesses  to  the  excellence  of  what  they  heard.     His  nephrcol 
ec^ed  and  published  a.  Table  Talk,  som'e  fragments  of  the^se  mono  - 
logues,  enough  to  show  how  much  the  world  would  have  gained 
had  Highgate  but  possessed  a  BosweU.  Coleridge  had  a  sTnSrly 
clear  insight  into  the  true  nature  and  function  It  poetryT  hi  poe 
ical  cnticisms  are  far  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  M^d  LCr 
anguage,  and  can  only  be  compared  with  the  higher  efforts  of 
German  criticism  m  the  same  domain.    In  metaphysics  he  has  ie?t 
us  nothmg  complete,  no  system  carefuUy  worked^  out,  no  specSl 
theory  distmctly  enunciated;  but  even  h^  desultorrb  ts  of  Sa 
physical  speculation  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  c Lrest 
.leopest,  and  most  subtle  thinkers  of  his  c  m  or  any  other  age 
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TMs  magnificent  ode  to  Liberty,  considered  by  SheUev  to  bp 
tf^""^  of  "lodem  times,  was  ist  published  L  thTZ^i^n 
Po.^  under  the  appropriate  title  of  The  Becantation.  Coleridge 
had  been  an  ardent  admirer  and  champion  of  the  Revolution  but 
he  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terrorfand  the  viSon  o?'the  r 
avowed  principles  by  the  revolutionists  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Swiss  Repubhc  had  grievously  disappointed  his  hopes  and  he 
here  records  his  recantation  of  his  former  errors,  Ms  mournful 

tZ"etCo?l^.^^'^''\°^'^"^^^  ^^^"  ^^^  mCbuHhaf  n 
aiilZT^u  "f*"^  ^°y  ^^^  «P^«^^«  ^«^  "subtle  pinions,  The 
guide  of  homeless  wmds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  "     ft  ha« 

ubLtir^^  ^f  Christopher  NoVthat  thepoemTtoo  intensely 
S^Sr'f^f'.*?^T'^°^**^^P««^  and  his  feelings  for  "  a^ 
It"'  X?"!  Tl.  ^t^  ^^'^**^"  «"^j««*^  external  to  t^ 
Cvtitlp   L    «ie  subject  external  to  the  poet?    Does  not  the 

b7a  d^^iS:!,? r '.en.l\^  t  ?J-f:f  .^ -^  ^;-lf  right 
;eeUngs  and  attitude  by TetiinViorth  ^^  Z^^ 
the  change  was  brought  about  ?  Prom  this  point  of  W  th« 
worknig.  of  the  poet's  mind  constitute  the  trSe  subjecrol  Z 
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poem,,  what  is  external  to  him— the  march  of  events  in  France  — 
being  secondary  and  incidental;  and  so  the  intense  subjectivity, 
or  introspection,  not  only  adds  to  the  biographical  interest  of  the 
ode,  but  is  an  artistic  excellence  rather  than  a  defect. 

The  stanzas  correspond  in  metre  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  one  line;  find  this  Ime,  scan  it,  and  name  the  metre  of  it. 

I.  Ye  doudi !  Note  the  boldness  of  the  appeal  to  Nature  to 
bear  witness  lo  his  love  of  Freedom.  Midway  tUe  smooth,  etc. 
Not  merely  inclined,  but  reclined,  lying  flat,  as  it  were,  on  the 
smooth,  steep  mountain  side. 

II.  With  tliat  oath.     On  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1790,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  took  an  oath  (afterwards  taken  by  all  France) 
to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  Law,  and  the  new  Constitution.     Amid 
a  slavish  band  ;  willing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  kings,  not  re- 
publican in  feeling  as  Coleridge  was  at  that  time.  Diseiicliantcd, 
freed  from  the  spell  that  had  held  them  so  long  submissive  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  France.     Embattled,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.     Honarchs,  the  coalition  of  the  Pope  and 
the  EuroT.ean  sovereigns,  except  Kussia,  with  England  against 
the  French  Republic,  in  1793.     Britain  Joins.     France  declared 
war  against  England,  Feb.  3,  1793.     Sang;  defeat,  predicted 
defeat:  Coleridge  was  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  England's 
carrying  on  war  against  France. 

III.  Blaspliemy's,  etc.,  alluding  to  the  abolition  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  Eea- 
son,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  being  converted  into  a  temple  of 
the  goddess.     The  Sun  of  true  Hberty  and  order  was  rising, 
though  the  clouds  of  mob  violence  obscured  it  for  a  time.    Dis- 
sonance ceased  when  Buonaparte  mowed  down  the  mob  of 
Paris  with  grape  shot,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  Directory 
and  his  own  advancement.     Insupportabiy,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  withstood;  the  allusion  is  to  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
French  arms  on  land,  which  had  dissolved  the  European  coahtion 
and  left  England  and  kvitr    *3olated;  but  especially  to  the  vic- 
torious campaign  of  Na\^K  e  >a  n  Italy.     He  does  not  mention  the 
'  French  disasters  at  sea,        '  .  West  Indies,  off  Ushant,  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent.     Domestic       eason  probably  refers  both  to  the 
abortive  Royalist  insurrection  in  La  Vendee,  1793,  and  to  the  mob 
rule  in  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1795.     In  his  gore, 
the  fabulous  dragon  is  represented  vomiting  gore.     Compel— 
lo  be  free ;  this  was  the  idle  dream  of  enthusiastic  visionaries, 
who  failed  to  see  that  compulsory  freedom  would  of  necessity  be 

bondage. 

rV.  Helvetia,  Switzerland,  was  named  after  the  Celtic  Hel- 
vetii,  conc^uered  by  Juhus  Osesar.     From  1793  to  1802  the  French 
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never  ceased  their  machinations  and  attacks  on  this  400-y6ar-old 
repubhc  m  the  mountains,  prompted  thereto  by  sheer  lust  of  con- 
quest, but  justifying  their  acts  by  the  consideration  that  mercenary 
Swiss  guards  had  tried  to  protect  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  others  had 
constituted  the  household  troops  of  the  Pope.     See  Note  on  For- 
est Cantons,  m  Extract  Ixxxvii.     Cavern,  often  the  last  refuge 
of  the  patriot.     To  ncattcr  rage  by  setting  the  Cantons  by 
the  ears  on  questions  of  religion  and  policy.     These  infinitiyes  are 
the  real  subject  of  are  in  line  17  of  the  stanza,  being  collectively 
represented  (or  resumed)  in  the  word  these;  or,  they  may  betaken 
as  an  instance  of  anacoluthon:  Which  explanation  do  you  prefer'^ 
State  your  reasons.     Peace,  &c.— To  maintain  a  rigidly  impar- 
tial neutrality  m  aU  the  wars  of  her  powerful  neighbors  is  a  neces- 
sary condition   of  the  poUtical  existence  of  Switzerland,  a  weak, 
poor,  and,  to  say  truth,  a  penurious  little  republic,  owing  its  inde- 
pendence and  security  solely  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  sur- 
rounding powers.     Patriot-race,  &c.— Coleridge  evidently  had 
(joldBvaiWs  Traveller  rnxmiid:—  ^ 

"  Thusct-cnw  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  bis  heart.'' 

"  The  hUak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread." 

And  wilh  inexpiable  ipirit ;  with  may  connect  the  words 
tmnt  and  spirit,  to  tamt  the  Swiss  with  the  inexpiable  spirit  of  the 
French;  or,  with  spirit  may  refer  to  France,  imbued  with,  ke. 
Explam  inexpiable.  ]IIoci€e8t  Heaven  with  blasphemous 
atheism.  Adulterous,  confusing  aU  moral  distinctions.  Pal- 
riot  only  when  surrounded  by  dangers  that  threaten  destruc- 
tion. Chtt.iploii,  &c.-This  refers  to  the  celebrated  decree 
passed  by  the  National  Convention  in  1792,  granting  fraternity 
and  succor  » to  aU  people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty  "  To 
mix,  degrade  yourself  to  the  level  of  tyrants.  ITIurderous,  not 
producing  murder,  but  produced  by  murder.  To  tempt  par- 
ticular cantons  to  strive  for  greater  freedom,  and  then  to  betray 
and  crush  the  liberties  of  the  country  thus  weakened  and  undone 

V.  This  stanza  resumes  the  tiain  of  thought  of  the  opening 
stanza.  Darii,  evil.  Victor-power.  Liberty  neither  har^ 
momzes  with  conquest  nor  inspires  power.  Boant— name, 
Jigh-soundmg  title.  Harpy,  rapacious;  the  Harpies  (=the 
rtnatchers,  Gk.  dprtdt^oo)  were  fabulous  winged  monsters,  filthy 
and  ravenous,  having  the  fa«es  and  hands  of  old  hagj  and  the 
bodies  of  vultures,  and  armed  with  lonff  sham  olaws.  Knb«i'>  = 
Jinely  woven,  of  delicate  texture,  Lat.  mbtilw,  sub  tela,  a  loom 
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Complaint  and  Reproof.  (Extract  xxxiii.,  page  208.) 
I.  Note  the  terseness  with  which  the  complaint  is  uttered  and  the 
reproof  administered.  Inherfti,  acquires;  what  is  its  usual 
meaning?  With  all,  notwithstanding  all.  Stories,  &c.  =^ 
fairy  tales,  in  which  'poetic  justice'  generally  rewards  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts. 

n.  Canting,  querulous,  uttered  in  the  whining  tone  of  cant, 
or  hyT  .ci  igy.  Place,  exalted  position,  a  seat  in  the  Govern- 
ment. ''■•  ^;tlded  chain,  the  slavery  of  greatness;  is  gilded  the 
common  i.jrm?  Comes  is  common  in  poetry;  give  the  prose 
form.  Greatness  and  Goodness,  &c. — Explain  the  meaning 
of  this  line.  I^ig^ht;  the  piu-ity  of  his  life  clears  his  mental  and 
spiritual  vision.  More  sure,  &c. — Why  are  the  "three  firm 
friends  "  said  to  be  inore  sure  than  day  and  night. 


Ro'eERT  SOUTHEY.— 1774-1843. 

The  Wei:.l  of  St.  KeyxXE.     Extract  XXXIV,,  page  209. 

Biog[raphical  Sketch.— Robert  Southey  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, 1774,  his  father  being  a  linen  draper  in  humble  circumstances. 
He  was  adopted  by  his  aunt,  Miss  ".yler,  an  elderly  maiden  lady 
of  Bath;  and  his  uncle.  Rev.  Herbci-t  Hill,  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
his  education  at  Westminster  School  and  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Southey  was  early  inoculated  with  the  vinis  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  under  its  influence  wrote  two  plays,  strongly  republican 
in  tone,  Joan  of  Arc  and  Wat  Tyler;  but,  disgusted  and  alarmed 
by  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  joined  in  planning  the  details  of  Cole- 
ridge's abortive  scheme  of  a  pantisocrutic  colony.  On  the  day  of 
his  clandestine  marriage  with  Miss  Fricker,  on  whose  account  his 
aunt  had  turned  him  out  of  doors,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  on  a  six 
months'  visit  to  his  uncle  Hill,  who  was  English  chaplain  tjiere. 
On  his  return  he  began  to  write  Madoc,  and  entered  definitely  on 
his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  magazines,  reviews,  and  other 
periodicals.  Thalaba,  the  Destroyer  was  written  in  Portugal  dur- 
ing a  second  visit,  in  1800,  and  the  materials  were  collected  for  a 
History  of  Brazil,  pubhshed  afterwards.  The  Life  of  Nelson  first 
appeared  as  an  aiticle  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  and  Scott 
had  started  by  their  influence;  he  also  wrote  lives  of  Cowper  and 
Wesley,  and  these  three  biographies  are  generally  considered  the 
best  of  his  prose  compositions.  In  addition  to  the  poems  above 
mentioned,  he  wrote  the  Curse  of  Kehama ;  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Goths;  and  a  volume  of  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems.   Absonc"; 
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of  mannerism  in  either  prose  or  verse  distinguishes  his  work  from 
that  of  his  brothers  of  the  Lake  School,  with  whom,  indeed,  he 
has  Httle  in  common,  except  the  name.  In  private,  he  was  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  a  most  estimable  man,  and  his  kindness  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  was  above  all  praise.  His  unremitting  labors, 
the  conservatism  that  followed  his  youthful  admiration  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  and  the  kindly  offices  of  Scott,  who  refused 
the  office  for  himself,  gained  him  the  position  of  Poet  Laureate; 
and  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  granted  soon  afterwards,  secured 
him  against  want  m  his  old  age.  For  some  time  before  his  death, 
his  mind  was  a  wreck,  worn  out  with  hard  work,  which  has  pro- 
duced very  little  effect  on  the  world  at  large.     He  died  in  1843. 

That  his  conversion  to  an  intolerant  toryism  was  sincere  is  im- 
questionable;  but  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  it  proved  fatal 
to  his  poetic  reputation.  It  inspired  him,  too,  with  all  the  mean 
A  mdictiveness  of  a  renegade,  and  caused  him  to  demean  his  man- 
hood by  spiteful  attacks  even  on  the  dead  and  buried  objects  of 
his  dread,  dislike,  and  disapproval.  In  revenge  for  Byron's  youth- 
ful attack  in  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers,"  Southey 
retorted,  in  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  a  severe 
animadversion  on  what  he  dubbed  the  '  Satanic  School,'  and  a 
scarcely  Christian  identification  of  its  leader,  Byron,  with  his 
Satanic  majesty.  So  far  so  good;  Lamartine,  indeed,  said  very 
much  the  same  thing,  for  while  lie  acknowledged  Byron's  colossal 
power,  and  his  own  indebtedness  thereto,  he  could  not  help  de- 
ploring Byron  himself  aa  an  incarnation  of  Satan.  But  Southey 
did  not  stop  at  that:  a  fierce  literary  warfare  followed  his  attack 
in  the  Vision;  and  it  argues  httle  for  his  generosity  of  spirit  or 
true  nobility  of  soul,  that  "  the  most  acrimonious  and  insulting  of 
all  his  letters  appeared  in  the  Courier  a  few  months  after  Byron 
had  died  in  Missolonghi." 


The  Well  of  St.  Keyne.  (Extract  xxxiv.,  page  209.) 
West  country ;  a  common  term  for  Cori^wall.  Wife  is  pro- 
bably used  here  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  '  woman.'  Hard 
l>y,  close  at  hand;  cf.  the  nautical  'hard  a-port,'  'hard  up'  from 
which  comes  our  slang  use  of  the  same  words.  Bachelor,  a 
young  man,  Low  La^  ,accalarius,  a  cow-boy,  bacca  Low  Lat.  for 
racca,  a  cow.  An  if  is  a  reduplication,  -if-if,  very  common  in 
^liakspcare;  the  an  is  a  Scandinavian  abbreviation  of  and,  which 
liiKi  a  hypothetical  force  (--if)  as  weU  as  its  common  force  as  a 


t'opulative.     Cf. 
A!sn,  criticise  " 


'  or  ere.' 


Hast  drank 

thou  didst,"  »  if  thou  Last,'- 


forth  is  be,"  "  drink  of  H  first 


'  wiser  than  me, 


criticise  the  grammar, 
lence- 
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LOED  BYKON— 1788-1824.  , 

The  Isles  of  Gkeece. — Extract  XXXV.,  page  211. 

Biographical  Sketch. — George  Noel  Gordon  Byron  was 
bom  in  Holies  street,  London,  on  the  22nd  January,  1788  ;  and 
from  the  first  moments  of  his  existence  he  was  beset  by  influences 
which  rendeied  him  fiercely  impatient  of  his  surroundings,  and 
thus  fitted  liim  to  take  his  place  as  the  poet  of  the  revolution — 
the  masterly  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  humdram  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  father.  Captain  Byron,  was  a  profli- 
gate scoimdrel,  who  had  squandered  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine Gordon,  and  had  then  shamelessly  abandoned  her  and  his 
imbom  son.  His  grand-uncle,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  title 
and  the  encumbered  estate  of  Newstead  Abbey,  having  killed  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  brawl,  had,  by  his  subsequent  de- 
baucheries, acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "  wicked  Lord  Byron."  His 
mother  was  a  woAian  of  a  most  violent  and  spasmodic  temper,  one 
day  trep'  ag  him  with  a  passionate  tenderness,  and  the  next,  hurl- 
ing miosiles  at  the  "lame  brat"  for  some  childish  exhibition  of 
stubborn  self-will.  Their  impoverished  condition  deprived  them  of 
the  comforts  and  the  outward  r'^'^pect  which  would  have  been  theirs 
but  for  the  selfish  extravagance  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  deserted 
them  ;  and  this,  while  it  embittered  the  earhest  years  of  the  poet, 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  eiitertain  a  high  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  such  marriages  of  convenience  as  that  of  which  he 
was  the  imhappy  offspring. 

Under  such  influences  the  child  grew  up,  at  Aberdeen,  till  the 
death  of  the  "wicked  Lord  Byron,"  in  1798,  raised  him  to  the 
peerage,  and  added  to  the  moodiness  of  his  disposition  by  gratify- 
ing his  iDoyish  pride  without  affording  him  the  means  necessary 
for  the  becoming  support  of  his  position.  Having  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  general  information  from  desultory  reading,  but 
very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  usual  school-boy  studies,  he 
went  to  the  great  Public  School  at  Harrow,  in  1801,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  omnivorous  reading  in  literature  and  history, 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  all  the  athletic  sports  of  the  school,  and  the 
passionate  depth  of  his  attachments  and  affection  for  his  school- 
boy friends.  Litensity  of  feeling  characterized  him  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  and  though  his  loves  were  sometimes  evanescent,  they 
were  to  him  terribly  real  while  they  lasted.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  literally  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Mary  Duff,  whose 
marriage  six  years  later  almost  threw  him  into  convulsions  ;  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  conceived  such  a  passion  for  another  cousin, 
Margaret  Parker,  that  he  couU  neither  eat  nor  sleep  when  he  ex- 
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pecte.1  to  see  her  ;  and  at  fifteen  he  actually  proposed  for  Mary 
Chawort^  grand-daughter  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  XTe  death  ^ 
mentioned  above     No  doubt  theno  attachments  might  never  W 
been  formed  had  he  been  able,  hke  other  boys,  to  la^dsh  C  cMd 
ish  love  on  his  mother,  and  on  suitable  male  compaSZ  of  hi^  ow 

Z^lnl^^^r:^'^''^^'^^'''''''''''^  *^-«  roman^tio  escapades  his 
their  eflPect  on  his  after  hfe,  and  he  always  beheved  that  he  woiUd 
have  been  a  much  better,  purer,  and  happier  man  if  Mary  Chaworth 
had  not  rejected  him.     Who  cjin  teU  ?  "^  ^.nawortli 

Entering  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1805,  he  left  it  in  1808 

rSouthwtrwh  .,.  ""^^  1^  P^"^'  hov^^yet,  he  spent  a  year 
.tnoTt-     .  '  ^""'^  *^®  ^^^'^  encouragement  of  the  Pi^otts  in- 

suppose  thafit  -s  The^Kf  o^ti^LXr^^^^^^^ 
tades  other  "scribbling,"  he  had  a  short  satire  rerfyS^be  mb- 

3»4Sb^^^«-d:rrsr^:d-^^ 

visited  the  contment  of  Europe,  wandering  for  two  years  through 

aencies  m  Greece,  Albama,  and  Asia  Minor.     His  bioeraoher  th« 
celebrated  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  describes  tLTeSd  mela^! 

5S?  -  -  - -r/u^eer  ^- 
himself  the  dreaded  exposer  of  the  shaUow  critics  of  the  dayTooSd 

it  as  trhl^'Tf  fhT  *r  ^^'^^^  «"«^  «  recklessly  diJji^S 
we  as  to  have,  at  tha^early  age,  shattered  his  constitution.  rS,  JZ 

^tlv^rovTvf ''S.    '^'^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^°*  ^°^«  ^^^  mentally  ^sabund- 
witly  proved  b^  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  first  wd  swona 
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cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  the  publication  of  which,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  England,  immediately  lifted  him  to  the  position  of 
first  living  poet  of  England  ;  "  I  awoke  one  morning  and  foimtl 
myself  famous,"  is  his  own  pithy  summing  up  of  the  verdict  of  lus 
contemporaries. 

The  success  of  Childe  Harold  was  due  to  many  causes,  the  more 
obvious  of  which  were  these  three: — First,  the  subject  of  these 
cantos  possessed  a  vital  interest  for  every  reader,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe,  for  all  were  watching,  with 
absorbing  interest,  the  Titanic  struggle  then  going  on  in  the  scene 
of  Childe  Harold's  pilgrimage;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  Byron 
handled  his  themes  showed  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  that  he  was  emphatically  the  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  revolt  against  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  ;  and 
lastly,  the  public,  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  insisted  on  identify- 
ing the  poet  with  his  hero,  and  eagerly  sought  for  what  they  were 
eager  to  believe  were  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  only  poet  who 
had  fully  shown  that  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  living  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

For  the  next  few  years,  1812-1816,  Byron  was  one  of  the  "lions'' 
of  society  ;  but  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  the  mere  dissi- 
pated rake  that  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  issued  his  series  of 
Eastern  Tales  during  these  years.  The  Oiaour  ( pronounced  Djour, 
to  rhyme  with  hour),  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  appeared  in  1813; 
the  Corsair  and  Lara,  in  1814  ;  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina 
early  in  1816.  In  these  productions,  also,  the  public  were  anxious 
to  identify  the  author  with  his  heroes,  and  Byron  whs  no  longer 
unwilling  to  foster  the  illusion — it  helped  to  account  for  the  air  of 
haughty  restraint  by  which  he  strove  to  mask  his  extreme  shyness 
in  society,  a  shyness  that  he  could  not  overcome  and  would  not 
acknowledge ;  and  it  gratified  his  morbid  desire  to  be  thought 
worse  than  he  really  was. 

During  this  period,  also,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  post- 
humous character,  he  married.  *  In  November,  1813,  he  proposed 
for  Miss  Milbanke  and  was  rejected,  she,  however,  making  the  strange 
request  to  be  privileged  to  correspond  with  him.  In  September, 
1814,  he  again  proposed,  and  this  time  he  was  accepted.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  January  2nd,  1815,  and  never  has  there 
been  a  more  ill-fjssorted  union.  She  was  a  most  exemplary  wonuin, 
he  was  not  an  exemplary  man  :  she  was  a  professional  philanthro- 
pist, he  shrank,  morbidly  almost,  from  letting  his  right  hand  know 
what  his  left  hand  was  doing  in  the  way  of  generosity  ;  she  had 
th^  ambition  of  reforming  a  rake,  and  seems  to  have  married  hira 
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for  no  other  purpose,  he  did  not  want  to  be  reformed,  and  revolted 
from  the  very  first  against  such  open  means  of  conversion  aa  his 
^vlfe  desired  to  employ  ;  she  was  calm,  cold,  serene,  and  unfoririv- 
ing,  he  was  stormy,  fiery,  restless,  and  the  most  placable  of  men  • 
thf^K^  ^r  *° /"'•^  "^«'*  t«  the  rationalism  and  formalism  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  in  stormy  revolt  against  the  mean- 

U^ZT"^"^'^^  t  "^".P""''  '^^^  was'indeed  the  prophet  of  the 
urbulent  nmeteenth  century;  she  had  so  little  appreciation  of  her 
husband  s  fame  that  she  wanted  him  "  to  give  up  the  bad  habit  of 
nmkmg  verses,"  he  felt  the  afflatus  of  the  poet  !n  every  pulsation 
of  his  heart,  and  his  poetic  fame  was  to  him  as  the  very  breath  of 
his  nostrils.     With  characters  so  diametrically  opposite  it  would 

nulf  f^  ^^r''- ^^'  ^'  *^'"^  *^  "^«  happily  together  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  But  apart  from  their  incompati- 
bility of  temper,  there  were  other  causes  to  keep  them  from  agree- 
ing. Byron  8  creditors  began  to  dun  him  unmercifully  almost 
from  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
executions  put  mto  the  house  within  the  year  ;  he  was  habitually 
melancholy,  and  his  keenly  sensitive  nature  had  suflPered  acutelv 
from  the  death  of  several  or  his  most  intimate  friends,  so  that  his 
moodiness,  aggravated  by  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  a  bitter 
sense  of  isolation,  rendered  him  daily  more  and  more  irritable,  and 
made  him  more  and  more  feel  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  between 
himself  and  his  even-tempered  wife.  She,  indeed,  had  little  feeling 
for  whims  and  caprices  of  any  kind,  and  when  Byron  implored  her 
to  dismiss  her  maid,  whom  he  suspected  and  hated  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  fiery  nature,  she  met  his  request  by  promoting  Mrs. 
blermont  to  the  position  of  companion  and  confidante 

On  January  15th,  1816,  Lady  Byron  left  him  to  visither  parents 
takmg  with  her  their  infant  daughter,  Augusta  Ada  ;  on  the  way 
she  wrote  her  "Dear  Duck"  a  most  aff^tionate  letter,  sTgS 

wrn^r'f    JPP''''    ^  ^Tu^W  ^^^'  ^^'  ^'**^^^'  ^i^  Ralph  MilbLke 
wrote  to  him  saymg  that  she  would  never  return,  and  she  herself 

c()nfirmed  the  statemem  shortly  afterwards.     She  had  consulted 

I>r  BaiUie  as  to  her  husband's  sanity,  had  informed  her  parents 

that  she  wished  for  a  separation,  had  submitted  her  case  to  Dr 

Lurhmgton  (an  eminent  legal  authority),  and  had  afterwards  had 

1  ouni  wT  ^*\^"^  f  «^^«^  to  strengthen  her  position,  had 
hound  her  legal  adviser  to  a  secrecy  which  he  never  violated,  and 
being  thus  armed  at  all  points  she  proposed  a  separation,  to  which 
Byron  consented,  and  the  deed  of  separation  was  drawn  up  the 
.on  h  after  her  desertion  of  her  unhappy  husband.  These  are 
■111  ine  tacta  fiat,  hava  avq..  v,o.n^  r--^-"--*----^  -•-        '  " 

separation,  and  the  real  causes  which  led  to  it  are  to-day  as  little 
known  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  its  consummation,    Lady  Byron 
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bad  bound  Dr.  Lushington  to  secrecy,  so  that  the  only  person  who 
could  have  told  what  her  allegations  were  at  the  time  was  forever 
silenced.  Byiun's  friend,  Hobhouse,  was  delegated  to  aacertain 
the  causes,  and  he  "racked  his  brains"  in  suggesting  queries, 
going  even  so  far  Jis  to  ask  if  she  accused  him  of  murder  or  incest, 
to  all  of  which  he  received  a  positive  denial,  delivered  with  an  an- 
gelic sweetness  and  the  air  of  a  not  yet  s-  ..ited  martyr  who  ha«l 
suffered  an  irreparable  wrong.  The  denials  by  herself,  and  the 
pledges  of  secrecy  imposed  upon  others,  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  from  imagining  the  foulest  and  most  diabolical  slander  against 
her  husbjmd  and  his  sister  ;  and  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  in 
his  grave  and  could  not  answer  them,  she  made  thesa  charges  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  in  her  coterie  of  scandal-mongering 
lady  friends,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had,  in  the  interval, 
lived  (  .  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  sister  implicated  in 
the  atrocious  accusation.  A  distinguished  authoress  ou  this  con- 
tinent, to  whose,  family  the  curses  of  unsubstantiated  charges 
subsequently  came  home  to  roost,  made  it  her  business,  some  years 
ago,  to  blazon  the  statements  of  Lady  Byron  to  the  world,  with 
the  unlooked-for  effect  of  vastly  increasing  the  circulation  of 
Byron's  works,  and  convincing  the  vast  majority  of  readers  that 
the  charges  were  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  and  that  the  causes  of 
the  separation  are  still  as  much  a  subject  of  speculaticm  as  ever. 

Shortly  after  the  separation  an  indiscreet  friend  pubhshed 
^jTon'n  Farewell  (the  manuscript  of  v.hich,  Moore  tells  us,  was 
all  blurred  and  blotted  by  the  fast-falling  tears  of  the  lonely  and 
embittered  poet);  and  this,  together  with  the  publication  of  the 
Sketch  (in  which  Mrs.  Clermont  was  lashed  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  as  the  insidious  cause  of  the  domestic  trouble),  gave  tha 
penny-a-liners  of  the  day  an  excuse  for  an  imprecedented  outpour- 
ing of  venom  and  scurrilous  abuse.  The  public  took  the  side  of 
the  wife,  Byron  was  made  the  scape- goat  for  the  immoralities  of 
the  nation,  and  he  who  had  so  lately  been  the  idol  of  the  crowd 
dared  not  show  his  face  in  the  streets  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  fickle  mob. 

He  left  England  in  April,  1816,  and  never  afterwards  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  passed  through  Flanders,  visit- 
ed Switzerland,  and  removed  to  Venice  in  November,  1816,  where 
he  resided  till  near  the  close  of  the  year  1819.  Though  his  life 
during  these  three  years  was  neither  virtuous  nor  happy,  it  cannot 
have  been  so  wholly  given  up  to  debauchery  as  is  commonly  as- 
serted ;  for  he  completed  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  in  July, 
1816,  Manfred  in  February,  the  fourth  ^anto  ot  Childe  Harold  in 
June,  and  Beppo  in  October,  1817  ;  the  Jde  to  Venice  in  July,  the 
jBret  canto  of  Don  Juan  in  September,  Mazeppa  in  October,  and 
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the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  in  December,  1818  ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  of  Don  Juan  in  November,  1819.  Besides 
writing  all  these  he  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  lengthy 
correspondence  ^yith  his  publisher,  John  Murray,  his  letters  being 
Hinongst  the  finest  productions  of  this  kind  in  the  language. 

Early  in  the  ym^  1819  Bynm  became  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  Gmcoioli,  daughter  of  Count  Oamba,  and  wife  ot  another 
Count,  who  wa^  complacent  enough  to  agree  to  a  separati-m  in 
()rder  that  his  Countess  might  openly  form  a  liaison  with  the  Eng- 
lish lord.  From  this  time  fo  ward  (January,  1820)  she  and  her 
father  occupied  apartments  iu  the  house  of  her  paramour,  who 
woiild  indeed  have  been  e  Uly  willing  to  be  her  husband,  but  he 
could  not,  and  Lady  Byi  vould  not,  procure  a  divorce.  How- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  te  immorality  of  this  connection,  it  waa 
unquestionably  a  good  thing  for  Byron.  It  to  some  degree  satis- 
tied  his  passionate  craving  for  sympathy,  and  the  Countess  did 
everything  m  her  power  to  stimulate  the  poetic  genius  that  his 
wife  had  held  so  cheaply.  The  mere  catalogue  of  works  written 
dunng  this  period  shows  how  great  must  have  been  his  industry 
as  well  as  his  ability.  No  poet  has  ever  produced  a  greater  amount 
of  good  work  in  the  same  time  than  Byron  did  during  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  with  the  Gambas  at  Ravenna,  Pisa,  and 
Genoa. 

The  Countess  and  her  father  were  ardent  lovers  of  hberty,  and  it 
was  probably  due  to  their  influence,  as  much  as  to  his  appointment 
as  a  mombei  of  the  London  Greek  Committee,  that  Byron  resolved 
to  take  an  active  part  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  engaged 
m  their  memorable  struggle  for  independence.    Accordingly  he  set 
out  for  Greece  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  full  of  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  liberty  that  formed  such  prominent  features 
in  his  character.    He  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment.    The 
Greeks  had  no  plans,  and  the  troops  seemed  more  anxious  for  their 
pay  than  for  the  success  of  their  cause  ;  he  was  detained  for  five 
months  at  Cephalouia,  trying,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to  bring  order 
oiit  of  the  chaos  of  discordant  elements;  he  reached  Missolonghi  in 
JJecember,  only  to  find  the  same  pretentious  arrogance  among  the 
chiefs,  the  same  mercenary  spirit  among  their  foUowers,  that  had 
well  nigh  worried  him  to  death  at  Cephalonia  ;  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  against  Lepanto,  but  before  the  expedition 
could  start  the  malaria  of  the  marshes  had  seized  on  his  frame,  and 
at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate  the  valiant  Suliotes  mutinied  for  their 
pay.     Count  Gamba,  the  veteran  advocate  of  hberty,  was  present 
WiLh  the  Englishman,  his  son-in-law  in  all  but  in  law,  and  he  de- 
scnbes  the  intrepid  conduct  of  the  dying  hero  when  the  mercenary 
Greeks  burst  into  his  apnrtment,  demanding  their  pay  with  furious 
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threats,  and  foimd  themselves  literally  cowed  by  the  cool  and  reso- 
lute courage  with  which  they  were  confronted;  "  a  more  undaunted 
man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed,"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
chivalrous  old  regenerator,  whose  plots  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  had 
inured  him  to  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  had  well  qualified 
him  to  give  an  authoritative  verdict  on  such  a  subject.  But  un- 
daunted courage  could  not  avert  the  stroke  of  the  fell  destroyer  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  in  view  of  the  promised  land  of  his 
own  redemption  and  regeneration,  the  greatest  writer  of  the  cen- 
tury forever  ceased  to  work. 

The  announcement  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six, 
came  with  a  shock  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  and  not 
only  of  them,  but  of  all  Europe  ;  and  men  began  speedily  to  ask 
themselves,  with  a  keen  pang  of  remorse,  had  they  not  been  too 
hasty  in  their  verdict  of  condenmation  ?  Could  one  who  had  done 
BO  much  literary  work  of  the  highest  order,  in  so  brief  a  space, 
have  been  the  reckless  profligate  they  had  been  so  willing  to  con- 
sider him  ?  Could  he,  who  had  embodied  in  himself  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  no  other  poet  either 
could  or  would  have  done,  who  had  lifted  men's  minds  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  dead  bones  of  the  past,  had  raised  them  above  the 
horrors  of  the  p  ^ent,  and  had  pointed  them  to  the  possibilities  of 
emancipated  ir  digence  in  the  future, — could  he  have  been  the 
heartless,  soulless,  sensual  misanthrope  he  had  been  believed  to  be 
when  he  had  been  driven  in  anger  and  disgrace  from  England  only 
eight  short  years  before.  Men  have  ceased  to  ask  some  of  these 
questions  already,  and  the  calmer  verdict  of  the  present  is  that  he 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

His  services  to  literature  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Pope 
had  set  the  example  of  writing  true  poetry  in  a  diction  marked  by 
the  utmost  carefulness  of  syntax  and  prosody,  and  a  school  of 
poetasters  had  arisen,  who  imitated  Pope's  versification  and  would 
fain  have  made  the  world  believe,  with  them,  that  correctness  of 
form  was  the  essential  requisite  in  poetry.  Byron  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Pope,  but  had  the  most  unqualified  contempt  for  his 
mere  imitators  ;  and  he  showed  by  his  earlier  works  that  a  vivid 
interpretation  of  nature  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  correct- 
ness of  versification,  and  by  his  later  works  that  fidelity  to  nature 
must  far  transcend  mere  correctness  of  expression.  Scott,  and 
others  before  him,  had  revolted  against  the  fashion  of  rationahstic 
formalism  in  poetry  ;  Coleridge^  Southey,  Kogers,  Campbell,  and 
Wordsworth,  not  less  than  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  had  entered 

. i-^~»1  -,_^4-,x^4-  •;»%   tn-erf\f  r»f  tllf>  ■p'^'w  irlooo  Vio  .olrlorl  ViV  tlio  TTrPTlcll 

Revolution  ;  but  of  all  the  members  of  this  galaxy  of  poetical  stars 
Byron  was  preeminently  at  once  the  prophet  and  the  interpreter  of 
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the  uew  ideas.     In  the  tumult  and  doubt  of  fhe  first  years  of  the 
century,  he  and  he  alone,  never  flinched  from  his  adviacy  of  the 
prmciples  of  tolerance  and  freedom  which  were  then  the  subjits 
of  debate  and  strife  m  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     He  woS 
first  laurels  mth  the  opening  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  in  whi^ 
with  true  poetic  mstmct,  he  dealt  with  themes  and  sceneL  on  which 
tU^Z^T^  "T  T«  P^^dering;  and  even  in  his  succee<^g 
Mstern  Tales,  though  the  personages  were  alien,  the  thought! 
and  anguage  were  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  millions  of  his  age. 
While  every  other  Enghsh  poet  was  dealing  witn  themes  of  the 
past,  Byron  plunged  boldly  into  the  turbid  stream  of  the  pre! 
sent;  and  his  overwhehnmg  success  should  teach  us  that  the  surest 
way  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people  is  to  present  them  with  gW- 
mg  poetical  pictures  of  that  in  which  they  are  most  deeply  inte- 
rested     Byron   was  intensely    subjective,   feeling  deeply    and 
itX^l""-^  ^imself  thoroughly  with  k  that  he  defcribedThe  was 
cMcienti'i  dramatic  power  in  so  far  that  he  could  not  describe 
vmdiy  what  he  could  not  feel,  but  in  his  portraiture  of  chaSer 
he  mvanably  tned  to  project  himself  into  the  situation  and  tTdl^ 

sinular  conditions.  Hence,  though  he  never  could  have  produo«i 
a  crue  drama,  many  of  his  characters,  scenes,  and  situations  are 
marked  by  .n  almost  appalling  dramatic  for^e  and  intereT  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  identify  him  with  the  heroes  of  his  crea- 
hon  and  to  say  that  they  are  aU  portraits  of  the  san  e  satanio 

cism  that  cannot  detect  differences,  and  very  marked  ones,  between 
he  Giaour  and  Don  Juan,  Lara  and  Childe  Harold,  MalfrelZ 

it  S"«  .^'  ''V^'l^.  1'  ^^-^^^yi-S  himself  ;dth  his  senTa 
tional  heroes  durmg  his  brief  career  as  a  lion  of  London  society 

mask  for  the  bashfuMess  that  cost  him  so  many  pangs  ;  but  that 
lauXeS.  ''"    w^  '^  blood-stained,  callcfus^  relentfess  de 
XstrrL^AvTh'  '"  "^^^^^ly  Proved  by  the  evidences  of  his 
Sm  .bm'n^fi,^  the  prudence,  sagacity,  and  energy  displayed  by 
bim  durmg  the  sad  closing  scene  of  his  not  inglorious  career. 

THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

casUsho^^"^  ""^^VS  ^^"^  /^"^  *^^  ^^'^  i«  ship-wrc.ked  and 
S  ArohTnT  T  f  *^^\Cy«^^d««  (a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gre- 
C1..U  Archipelago);  heio  he  is  found,  carried  into  a  eav«.  Rnd  t^n- 

B^kuTui  ^^  ^^^  P'"?.^  Chieftain's  daughter  Haidee,"one  of  The 

l^fab  r/"'"'*  '''^*'°'^'  ^u'  ^?^^°^'«  P^^^^  f«^«y-  The  pirate's 
long  absence  on  an  excursion  having  induced  the  behef  that  he  was 
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dead,  Haidee  and  Don  Juan  are  married,  and  during  the  marriage 
festivities  this  lyric  poem  is  chanted  by  a  wandering  minstrel.  It 
is  far  fropi  being  the  best  of  Byron's  lyrics,  but  it  exhibits  some  of 
his  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  subject  will  make 
it  popular  long  after  better  productions  of  its  author  have  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  special  fault  of  Byron's  genius — his  want  of 
true  dramatic  insight — is  visible ;  the  thoughts  are  not  such  as 
would  have  occurred  to  a  Greek  minstrel,  had  such  a  character  ex- 
isted ;  they  are  exactly  the  thoughts  of  Byron  himself  projected 
into  the  position  of  an  itinerant  bard.  In  reading  the  poem  it  is 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind :  it  is  Byron  himself  who  is  speaking,  but 
it  is  Byron  masquerading  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  poet,  of  such  a 
poet  as  Homer  might  have  been.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  such 
a  character  is  an  anachronism  ;  though  the  personification  is  fairly 
well  sustained  throughout.  The  poem  also  exhibits  Byron's  special 
excellence,  though  not  so  markedly  as  do  some  of  his  other  lyrics. 
He  was  emphatically  the  exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  that  strong  spirit  of  revolt  against  feudalism  that  began 
with  the  American  War  of  Independence,  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  so  many  tyrannies  by  Napoleon,  the  greatest  tyrant  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age,  and  can  not  be  said  to  have  ceased  in 
our  own  time,  when  Nihilism  and  Socialism  are  waging  energetic 
war  against  the  abuses  of  misgovemment. 

Where  burningr  Sappho  lOTed  and  §ung.— The  lyric 
poetess,  Sappho,  was  bom  about  625,  B.C.,  in  Mitylene,  the 
principal  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  She  wrote  hymns,  elegies, 
and  love  songs  of  unusual  warmth,  all  of  which  are  lost,  except  an 
ode  to  Venus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  her  other  poems.  The  story 
of  her  love  for  Phaon,  and  her  suicide  by  plunging  into  the  sea 
from  the  "lover's  leap"  at  Leucadia  (Santa  Maura),  is  well  known, 
though  very  probably  untrue.  The  Sapphic  metre  still  preserves 
her  name;  it  was  invented  by  her,  and  has  been  imitated  by  many 
poets  from  Horace  to  Canning,  whose  "  Needy  Knife-Grinder"  is 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  our  satirical  squibs. 

Deloi  ro§e — out  of  the  iEgean  sea  by  command  of  Neptune  in 
order  to  afford  a  haven  of  rest  to  Leda  in  her  flight  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Juno,  whom  she  had  temporarily  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  Jupiter,  PhcBbui  §pruiig;— into  existence  with 
his  twin-sister  Diana  as  the  offspring  of  this  amour.  The  myth 
attributing  the  birth  of  Phoebus  (Apollo),  or  the  Sun,  and  Diana 
(Luna),  or  the  Moon,  to  an  amour  of  Jupiter  (Sanscrit  Dhyupitri) 
=  Light  Father  is  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  family. 
The  Selaii  and  the  Teian  muse — The  island  or  Cbif^" 
(Scio),  besides  claiming  the  honor  of  being  Homer's  birthplace 
(see  notes  on  Addison),  was  celebrated  in  historic  times  for  the 
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teantyof  the  aUiwfon     1  T*"  '"««-Note  the  peculiar 
the  lute  to  Anacreon  '  ^*  """P  "'<"•»  *"  Homer, 

L  refers  to  tSjik^'ora^^jtiK"'"  '"■"  ''«  »"-<>■>- the 

the  Erh"fs„'jrojref ;ra';;;^°d"Cr"r  r '  ^^t "-«'» 

western  shore  of  this  "sn^fflv  «      •      ^    1  ^^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  on  the 

of  the  Blest,"  ^e^La^t^^^^^^^  7'  ''''  "^-^^^^^ 

Canary  Islands.  *    fet'ograpliers  of  a  later  age  with  the 

The  mouiitainii  look  on  marathon  ^     , 

poetic  than  was  Bvron's  first  .iruff    i^^u^-  •^"  ""'^  certainly  more 
on  Marathon.'^  TCacoonnt^^^^^^  ''  "^'^^cb^  looks 

and  PlatcBa  should  be'^t  sime  ffiS^  ^/f  '^T''''\^'''T'^ 
18  mentioned  in  Homer  :  it  was  a  sm^l   J,-Z  T^'    ^"^'^^hon 

Attica,  about  twenty  miles  NF  J^fl  ^^^%t ''''  *^^  ^^^ <^"««t  of 

Mount  Fames  lool^n    ^^On  thf  pS  /^'.^'"'^"^"^  ^^^ 
the  Persian  host  of  Danus    iinrW  f>  Marathon,  b.  c.  490, 

defeated  by  the  Greet  unVll'^^  "rl  Artaphernes,  was 

glories  of   Marathon   was  not  in  v.i^      f     ^^^  recallmg  of  the 
1824,  five  years  later  than  the  writX  and 'thr'''  ^^'  ^^'^'^  ^^ 

-.ought,  the  ^^^^^:^:;:f^^r^z^  r^ 

fight  of  Salamis  by  the  AthenLT''-^^*'  T  ^«^««^^  ^^  the  sea 
tides,andfledback  in  tLot  to  aS.  T  ^^*^«^«t°«l««  ^nd  Aris- 
to  be  defeated  at  PIat«a  479  b  r  '  W  "^'"^  ^''  ^"^"^"^  Mardonius 
•'estruction  of  his  let  kt  S«.f;n  L  SL""  "1  7'  ^'""T  ^^  ^^« 
•i^he  rocky  brow"  of  Mom.r^'i^ul ''  .?  ""^^^^"^  ""  *'  ^^'^^^^  on 

«'^'"mi,s,"  iow  A>>/.m^rrrrS^  •  r  ^?  f '  "3«in'^''n<3-    "  Sea-born 
jyoim,.,  ,s  a  nK,ky  island  forming  a  natural  brea^- 
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water  for  the  harbor  of  Eleusis  :  there  ^as  another  Salamis,  a  city 
founded  by  Teucer,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  alluded  to  by 
Horace.  Is  late  a  legitimate  archaism  ?  Byron  was  fond  of 
trying  such  forms  for  effect,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
regarded  by  Gifford,  the  eminent  critic  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review,  as  the  purest  writer  of  EngUsh  among  the  poets  of  the 

^  And  wlicn  tlio  sun  set,  wliero  were  they  ?— Mark 
the  effect  of  the  suddenness  of  the  question  ;  and  compare  it  with 
the  sudden  change  in  the  last  line  of  Jhe  poem. 

Tlio  lieroie  lay — a  common  synonym  for  poetry,  or  poem. 
Cf.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  the  word  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
but  is  akin  to  the  German  lied.  Note  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tions, the  metaphors,  and  other  rhetorical  devices,  the  strongly- 
marked  antitheses,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  claesical  aUusions; 
these  are  all  characteristic  of  the  old  ballads  imitated  here  by  Byron. 

L.iiik'4l  uin<i)iisr  a  feiter'd  race— With  the  fall  of  Byzan- 
tium (Constantinople)  in  1453,  perished  the  freedom  of  Greece; 
nor  was  it  recovered  till  a  few  y  ars  after  the  writing  o!  this  poem. 
Link'd,  A.  S.  hlinc ;  fetter' d,  literally  having  a  shaxjkle  on  the  foot 
Cf.  the  Greek  Tte8r].  . 

For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greeee  a  tear— Why  is  the 

distinction  made  ? 

Three  hundred — There  were  only  300  Spartans  present  at 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  but  the  auxHiaries  brought  the  total 
number  up  to  somewhat  over  a  thousand.  Thermopylce  was  a 
pass  in  the  south-east  of  Thessaly,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ancient  Greece ;  it  was  enclosed  between  Mount  CEta  and  the  Maliao 
Gulf  (Zeitoun).  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  an  unim- 
portant engagement  took  place  here  so  that  "  a  new  Thermopylae 
was  formed  to  some  extent.  . 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all  ?— Supply  the  ellipsis. 

L.et  one  IHing  head,  &c.— The  career  of  Marco  Bozzans, 
the  great  Suliote  leader,  seems  ahnost  the  fulfilment  of  this  prayer. 
Note  the  somewhat  peculiar  use  of  the  word  but  in  this  and  the 
preceding  stanza.    Bead  Halleck's  spirited  poem,  Marco  Bozzaru. 

Samian  wine— Scio's  vine— Bamos,  Chios,  and  other  islands 
of  the  iEgean  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines. 
Note  the  sarcasm  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  stanza  1  Bacchanal, 
a  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  the  Greek  and  Roman  god  of  wme. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhie  danee  as  yet,  Ac.— Note  the 
uses  of  you  and  ye  in  this  stanza,  and  also  the  colloquial  as  yet 
Bvron  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
cMmot  claim  the  same  parentage  as  the  Pyrrmo  phalanx,  mo 
former  being  invented  by  Pyrrhichus,  and  the  latter  being  so  much 
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ZZ^^^r^;;  ^^^^^  Macedonian  phalanx  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epiriis  as  to  have  his  name  associated  with  it  as  though  he  had 
been  the  inventor.  The  phalanx  is  as  old  as  Homer,  Sis  a  name 
applied  to  the  serried  formation  of  troops  from  the  fanciful  resem 
blance  to  rollers  (phalanges)  foUowing  each  other  in  rapid Td 
uniform  succession.  The  dance  was  of  the  usual  kind^of  war 
dances  common  to  all  warlike,  semi-civihzed  nations  ;  it  wala 

on^^Term!'"'''  '"'^'^  '"""^  "  ^""^^  ^^  *^^  modernise 

fnr^"5ir^*^^?^.®°H'^''  (""^  Egyptian,  according  to  another 

45^  Jnl  ^^?«^,d)'^°«5ded  Thebes,  the  capital  of  B^otia,  about 

1450  B.O.  and  mtroduced  writing  into  Greece,  by  makii>g  known 

Poly^crali^r^thrr^"  .^^^  Haydn's  i)^e^^o.a.,  of  LZ. 
roiycrates— the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  patron  of  Anacreon 

A  tjrant  but  our  masters  then,  &c.— The  word  tyrant 
IZnf^r-^lu  ^'.T^  ^^^^^'  '-'■  «-.irresponsib],3  ruler nrf 
iCtf^^  ^^  It^  ""^^^^  ^'^^  >^^^^^--'^  derived  from  udoa  J 

mn  Th^  ni  ft  T^'  ''^^^^  °^°'^  *^^  'h^^^  or  head 
man  The  natural  tendency  of  irresponsibihty  to  degenerate  into 
cruelty  has  given  the  word  its  present  meaning,  just^^The  word 

prnt^meatS?:?  '"^  '''  T^T^  meaning^if^  m  Je'ttTkt 

present  meaning  of  cruel  master.    Is  there  any  difference  between 

our  masters  then  "  and  "  our  then  masters  ? '' 

The   CIiersonese-The  Greek  Chersonnesus,  or  Cherron- 

nesus,  means    iterally  a  dry  land  island,  i.e.  a  peninsula      The 

cZ.T  'PP^'^  t"  r^^  °*^^^  P^^«^-«  besides  the  Tauric 
Chersonnesus  to  which  it  here  refers.     Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon 

al^thenf  of '^  ^'^T'  ^"^  f  <?-)'diedingloriouslyLprron 
tt.ttTh;i:L^d:?Patos^"^^^^^  ^^  '  semi-piratical  Lpe^dition 

tyrtTt^'oH^rn^?!*'*^"'  /•'"i"^  kincl.-The  word  despot,  like 
yrant  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  master,  Gr.  dsdT^Srvi 

i!  ^.t,f^=P--^l' wearing  in  Gr.  ^6,U,  ;rort2,Tat 
potens.     Skeat  says  the  ongm  of  tho  des  is  unknowi;  it  is  proba- 

o^etW  Ki,?^  ^^*PO^  =  the  chief  whose  power  binds  the  tribe 
cf  Gr  p;.^  Kind  A.S.  C2,nrf;  the  adjective  is  of  the  same  origin. 
fcL  hnnf  fl  r^Ko?  genus.  Shakspeare's  "  A  little  more  than 
Inn,  hut  less  than  Hnd,^^  is  a  happy  play  on  the  etymology  of  the 

On  Suli's  rock  an«1  Pni*0a9a  oim^.^      cy.i-.  .  .   . 

ihe  buliotes,  a  mixed  race,  Albanian  and  Greek,  were  reduced  to 
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subjection  in  1801  by  Ali  Pasha,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  of 
fifteen  years.  In  1820  (the  year  after  the  composition  of  this  ode) 
they  vigorously  supported  their  former  opponents  against  the 
Turks,  and  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  their  mercenary  turbulence. 
(See  biographical  sketch  above.)  Parga  is  a  fortified  town  on 
the  coast  of  Albania,  south-west  of  Janina,  and  north-west  of  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Arta. 

Tlie  Doric  niotlier'ft  bore. — The  Spartans  were  the  most 
renowned  and  warlike  of  the  Dorians,  who  were  in  ancient  times 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Greek  tribes.  The  terrible  heroism  of  the 
dames  of  ancient  Sparta  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  frag- 
ment : — 

"  A  Spartan,  his  companions  Hlain, 

Alone  from  battle  fleJ  : 
His  mother,  kindling  with  disdain 

Th^t  she  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dead  ; 
For  courage,  and  not  birth  alone, 

In  Sparta  constitutes  a  son." 

The  Heraeleiclan  blood— The  descendants  of  Herakles 
(Hercules),  having  been  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea ), 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  Dorians,  by  whom  the  "  Return  of  the 
Herakleidse  "  was  triumphantly  achieved.  The  story  belongs  to  the 
purely  mythical  age,  but  the  subsequent  bravery  of  the  Doric 
Spartans  is  matter  of  history. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks,  &e. — Louis 
XVIII.  was  at  this  time  King  of  France,  and  Byron  seems  to  have 
held  him  in  the  most  undisguised  contempt;  but  here  he  probably 
alludes  to  the  former  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha  with  Napoleon,  a  part- 
nership in  treachery  that  boded  ill  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Napoleon's  career  was  now  ended,  it  is  true,  but  Byron  may  have 
thought  it  well  to  warn  the  Greek  patriots  against  being  hemmed 
in  at  once  by  "  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud." 

Our  vir|;lns  dance — the  Romaika,  a  favorite  measure  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  ancient  days. 

Tear-drop  laves-  slaves. — Is  this  a  perfect  rhyme?  Note 
the  beauty  of  the  alliteration  in  this  and  the  concluding  stanza. 

Sunium's  marbled  steep  ^:^  the  southern  promontory  of 
Attica,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Athena,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Athens.  The  marble  columns  of  the  temple,  now  in 
ruins,  have  given  to  the  cape  its  modern  name  of  Cape  Colonn^, 

Sii^ivan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  — The  well-known  fable 
that  the  swan  sings  her  own  fnneral  dirge,  on  feeling  the  symptonw 
of  her  approaching  dissolution,  has  always  been  a  favorite  theme 
with  poets.    The  introduction  of  the  (illusion  here  is  very  graceful, 
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kneU.     Observe  tterraptoe^oTr'^  T"^'*  ^^  ^  "^  '»<"»'»'- 
qui^  in  the  .t,le  „,  tTZ^  ^'^rT^fX^nr-'  ^*  "^ 


THOMAS  MOORE.— 1779-1852. 
Go  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee.     Extract  XXXVI.,  page  214. 

cird^a;r;ren?:r^^^ 

Dublin,  1779,  was  edncatedUt  T^;>  n  ^"^  i?  Aungier  Street, 
ward  read  la^  in  the  Se  Tem27  f^^l  ^"^^^'  ^^  ««^^- 
ture  as  a  profession  ^prefem^^^^  butembraced  litera- 

Anaereon%.s  dedicated S  Princ^^^f^wLls^^^  °^ 

became  popular      Tn  ISft^i  v.«         "^""i  waies,  mw,  and  at  once 

Bermud^,  C "e/t^dZ^raXnl  ^jT^T.Womtment  in 
visited  the  United  StatTin  180^  of  ^  ^  ^''*'^''  ^^^  ^"^^^^^ 
in  verse,  the  most  widely  kr^n^L  i^  ^f  numerous  publications 
tbe  /mk  iJfe/o2;  a  Sle^tLTof  in'"''  ^^^^^^^^  Popular  are 
the  purpose  of  rescuin^^ThlnlT  ''f  •  ^°°g«  composed  expressly  for 
^ion,  b/suppwTnS^  airs  of  Ireland  fromdestruc- 

melodies  have  rScal  me^.  f    ""  ^"ft  ^^  ^^^^-     ^°«*  «f  ^^^e 

admired  at  the  LeTth^ribhS  ^"""^^Y!?  "^*^^^«'  ^«^«  "^^ch 
by  his  pen  to  Ms  Whi^  fSs  ttf  r'  "^fu^^  '"™^«  '^""^^'^^ 
a  pension  of  £300  per  annTm  n-  r^^'^  5^  conferring  on  him 
Byron  are  admirabre^lXof?^  T  "^  ^'^'^^'^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
life-like  portraits  of  TeSsp^^^^^^^^^^  g™g 

graceful  style,  pre-eminpTifW^Ia^  ui      T»^.f     '  ^"^'^^en  m  an  easy, 

faculties  for  some  tiZtefo^  L  di.h  '^'''^''^''^  ^^^  ^  ot  hL 
"i«  ueiore  nis  death,  which  occurred  in  1852. 


ig  ?®  ?'*?®'*®  «'oPy  walU  Thee  rEvtr.nf  ^^^„,  

jSvae  or  me  songs  adapted  to  the  Tm-nVi  MirJ-"""'^'!'"^^  ^^*) 


! 
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whole  song  being  a  disguised  request  to  each  and  aU  to  rernembej 
their  native  land,  under  aU  changes  and  circumstances.  Strains, 
&c.,  i  e.,  the  songs  of  your  native  land. 


Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  (Extract  xxxvii.,  page  215)  is 
Moore's  own  proud  claim  to  the  honor  of  havmg  ^eW  the  ok 
melodies  ol  Ireland  and  recalled  them  from  the  past.  Cold  Clialu 
ofSllence,  illustrates  Mooras  fondness  for  strong  metaphor. 
stAnI  from  thee.  Very  much  of  the  Irish  music— of  aU  Celtic 
mrc  ^7"-?s  con.pose^  in  a  minor  key,  the  "  Sigh  of  Sadness." 
Hand  le§§  unworthy,  i.  e.,  some  one  more  powerful  to  redress 
the  wi-ongs  of  Ireland.  Thy  glory  alone;  note  the  proud 
humility  of  the  disclaimer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  adroit  msm- 
nation  that  Ireland's  cause  is  so  just  that  it  appeals  of  its  own 
accord  to  the  best  feelings  of  "  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover. 


Come,  ye  dliconsoiaie  (Extract  xxxviii.,  page  216)  is  one 
of  the  Sacred  Songs,  from  which  we  would  hardly  guess  that  Moore 
was.  and  always  remained,  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Ko-^e,- 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  apostasy  would  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced his  worldly  interests. 


LEIGH  HUNT.— 1784-1859. 


7. 


On  a  Lock  of  Milton's  Hair.     Extract  XXXIX.,  page  21 

Biographical    Sketch.— James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  was 

bom  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  in  1784,  and  early  devoted  himself 
to  literature  as  a  poet,  essayist,  and  journalist.  In  1808  he  and 
his  brother  John  began  the  publication  of  The  Examiner,  m 
which  he  wrote  an  article  on  flogging  in  the  army,  1811,  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  acquitted;  but  the  following  year  the  brothers 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Begent,  the  stmg  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  their  dubbing  that  gay  Lothario  "  an  Adonis 
of  fifty  "  In  prison  he  wrote  his  best  production,  the  story  of 
Rimini  and  some  other  minor  pieces.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
«f  TTazlfitt.  Lamb.  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  Shelley;  and  m  conjunc- 
tion with  the  two  last  named  he  produced  The  Liberal  in  1822,  for 
which  purpose  he  removed  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  for  four  years. 


NOTES  ON  "  THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LtONS.''      l5l 

He  quarrelled  with  Byron,  and  in  1828  he  published  his  Recollec- 
tiona  of  Byron,  in  which  he  pharisaically  shows  himself  more  just 
than  generous  towards  the  failings  of  his  former  friend.  His 
style  was  rapid  and  vigorous,  but  often  rugged  and  obscure,  and 
though  a  voluminous  writer,  b°>  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced 
any  lasting  impression  on  our  literature;  his  Autobiography  is  still 
interesting,  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  Men,  Women 
and  Books;  his  Imagination  and  Fancy;  and  his  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor.   Died  1859. 


Milton's  hair  was  long  and  curly,  more  like  the  flowing  locks 
of  the  Cavaliers  than  the  short-cropped  hair  of  the  Koundheads. 
Conquer  doalh ;  what  has  suggested  this  idea?  Blank- 
ey'd ;  to  what  does  this  allude?  Ueipliic  wrcatii,  the  chap- 
let  of  bay  or  laurel;  see  Notes,  p.  47.     Frail  plant,  the  body. 


The  Oloi-e  and  the  Lions.— (Extract  xl.,  page  217). 
Hunt  tells  a  story  well  in  rhyme;  there  is  a  rapidity  of  movement 
and  an  air  of  reaUty  about  his  compositions  of  this  kind — Abou 
ben  Adhem,  for  instance — that  occasionally  makes  the  reader  think 
of  Browning,  though  Hunt  has  neither  the  depth  nor  the  obscurity 
of  the  great  seer.  The  story  is  possibly  founded  on  fact,  and  in 
any  case  Hunt  deserves  credit  for  having  so  carefully  preserved 
the  accessories  of  the  scene.  King  Francis  I.  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Charles  V.  of  Spain  during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
reign;  he  was  more  enlightened  than  his  age,  and  was  called  the 
"  Father  of  Letters  "  on  account  of  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
learning.  Lions  sirovc ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  dog-fighting, 
and  bull-baiting  were  common  amusements  of  the  age.  Parse 
sat  and  court  in  the  2nd  line.  De  Lorj^e,  there  is  a  town  named 
Lorges,  or  Lorgues,  in  the  department  of  Var  in  France. 

Lautf hiiiir  jaws ;  explain.  §inoiher,  thick  cloud  of  dust. 
To  prove  his  love,  to  give  a  proof  of  it.  lilglitiF  done! 
This  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  character  of  Francis,  who  was  not 
more  distinguished  for  his  chivaby  than  for  his  common  sense. 
Kelate  the  same  story  in  prose. 


A  Dirg^e,  a  composition  of  a  mournful  cast;  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Lat.  dirige,  the  first  word  of  the  anthem,  or  antiphon,  taken 

"  ■'■  cvttjfta  T.)  Oj  oUiig  iii  fciio  iLLuuiui  Korvice  oi  the  lit.  u.  cnuroii. 

Mark  the  musical  rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  language.     Main 
the  ocean.     Shelley.    See  next  Extract.  * 
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PERC5Y  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.— 1792-1822. 

Thk  Cloud.    Extract  XLL,  page  219. 

Btograplilcal  Sketch.— Fsroy  Bysshb  ShkiiIiBT  was  born 
of  good  family  and  connections  in  Sussex,  1792.  From  hia  child- 
hood he  was  a  believer,  and  from  his  boyhood  an  expounder  of  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  the  revolutionary  school.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  almost  aU  men  were  in  a  state  of  slavery, — 
capable,  indeed,  of  rising  to  perfection,  but  held  back  by  the  slav- 
ish bonds  of  custom,  of  grovelling  materialism,  of  despotism,  above 
all,  of  faith;  his  mission  he  conceived  to  be  the  breaking  of  these 
bonds,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  all  the  ardor  of  a  most  san- 
guine, enthusiastic  temperament,  all  the  rich  treasures  of  an  intel- 
lect hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Coleridge,  Not  only  in  his  writings 
but  in  every  act  bf  his  short,  brilliant,  misguided  career  did  he 
enter  his  strong  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  old  customs  and 
beliefs;  and  he  deserves  at  least  the  credit  of  having  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  and  of  having  lived  up  to  them.  His  ad- 
vanced views  drove  him  from  Eton  before  his  time;  his  avowed 
atheism  expelled  him  from  Oxford;  and  his  contempt  for  social 
distinctions,  shown  by  a  most  imprudent  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  coffee-house  keeper,  estranged  him  from  his  family  and  friends. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  1812,  the  ill-assorted 
pair  separated,  and  Shelley  showed  his  respect  for  public  opinion 
by  immediately  proceeding  to  the  continent  with  Mary  Wolstone- 
croft  Godwin,  the  worthy  daughter  of  the  author  of  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams." They  were,  however,  married  four  years  later,  on  hearing 
of  the  suicide  of  Mrs.  Shelley;  and  took  up  their  residence  perma- 
nently in  Italy,  because  Shelley  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  afraid  of 
being  deprived  of  the  guardianship  of  their  infant  son,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  hr.ving  very  properly  refused  to  allow  him  to  exercise 
parental  authority  over  the  children  of  his  first  marriage.  In  Italy 
they  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
the  ill-fated  Keats,  in  whose  memory  Shelley  wrote  the  Adonais, 
one  of  his  best  productions,  and  worthy  of  ranking  with  Lycidas 
and  In  Memoriam  among  the  finest  elegies  in  literature.  In  1822, 
while  sailing  across  ohe  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  his  boat  capsized  and  he 
was  drowned.  Fifteen  days  later  the  recovered  body  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wish,  cremated  on  the  shore,  in  presence  of  Lord 
Byront;  he  ashes  were  placed  in  an  urn,  and  buried  beside  the  re- 
mains of  his  friend  Keats  in  the  English  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Borne. 
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forms  of  faith;  the  KfrilSn^^^^^^  l'  1^  ^^*^«8 
mg  the  same  doctrine  as  a  neo^/w  for  all  n.H  ^*'^^'' P'^^^" 
vance;  Pefer  5e«  the  r'.^w  1^0  ^  !•  °«*^^<>"«  demnng  to  ad- 
vHtism  of  ^ZZltil  PrJ^}X'  ^  'f?7""^  "^^^"^  °"  the'^oonser- 
drama  of  ^hvlus  Rn:i  Prometheus  Unbotmd,  suggested  by  the 

grand  oldSn  who  flrf.  Tn"?^''^'"*^  ^'"^  ^°  adiSiration  of  the 
LpireHy  thTsImi^^^^^^  *^^  ^«J«'  ^^«««.  182l! 

future  of  Ld  «lo7y  fir  hL^-^^  "^dependenoe,  and  predicting  a 
Bcure  EpiplfhidZl  Z  ^L    f^^^-  ^'"^-     ^^^^'  ^'h  the  ob- 

the  school  to  wffiheTiev  andVi?^  ^^  ^^  ^^«  '^^'"-^^ot 

In  the  many^sSed  revolt  n?fh^  belonged-the  Spontaneous. 
unnaturalneL  TtheTr  LeLir  '"^^^l^t^onary  poets  against  the 
rightly  taken  aSiulttLClT^T;-  '*'""«  ^'^'^'^   ^»«  ^^^Y 

help  uttenCwhat't  t1^  sZt^^'  '?t'  ^m'^  '"^^^ 
what  is  struck  off  m  the  white  W  T?  -^  •  ^  ''^'''''''^  '^^^ 
Jiftv.>  an  intensity  and  nafnrll  =^f  ^  fuT^  imagination  must 
and  that  eyen  Z  worr  al  thi^  '^^'*'  ?**  •'^^  ^"^  ^^  ^"^i^ate, 
will  often  haye  a  mS'bLtv  i  f  '''i™L°^  '^^"^  *^^  ^^^art 
tained  by  mere  iXfrTonV  ?ff  u  .^^P°''^  ^*°«««  ^^^  *«  be  at- 
notl^ngLH^oitrrm^Sl^  couldt^r  Setr ^  ^'«* 

^uct^acX  wiiirthrntln  ^^^^^ 

Spontaneous  t?  leL^^Znf'^^  if'^^^u^  deprcc;ate;  the 
this  school  had  priced  a  mZ  •  ^"«;=-*»«»oe  not  one  of 
SheUey  producer^WoL\,T  T"^  ^?'^  ^"^  ^'«°^a;  ^or  has 
only  /raL^trffl^u^r^  ^^^^-^^  bis 

of  the  plot,  but  of  the  Wment  (or  rattT^^^^^  "ffT* 

It  contains  some  lyrical  na»»»crL  V  ■  °^  treatment),  but 
thatif  remoyrSlhrS^:^^^^*!"^^^^  beauty,  some  gems 
truth  of  the  theor^  of  SpTntfuX  ^^^^  ^^'  *\««*^blish  the 
hislongerpoems-— theySS  f*^-'  ^®  ^^""^  "^^^  be  said  of  aU 
uess  ofSrfeSe  r^bei-"^^^^^  ^^''^^''  misurpassed  for  rich- 
portion,  -d  exqSl^rr^^^^^  " 

dious  and  harmonious.  But  it  is  LTri'^li^Ll^"^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  theory  had  good  chances  of  succe  5.  tW  iwrcu^!"^"'  ^  J^^^ 
the  chief  exponents  of  the  Spontaneous 


theory. 


and  will  be 
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best  aud  most  favorably  known;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  morn 
perfect  lyric  gems  than  the  Skylark  and  the  Clcntd  of  SheUey,  nor 
anything  more  perfectly  beautiful  in  form  than  Keats'  "  Hyperion." 


The  Cloud  admirably  illustrates  the  qualities  of  Shelley's 
poetic  genius,  and  is  not  tainted  by  any  ofiFensive  obtrusion  of 
atheistical  opinions — ^its  atheism  is  in  fact  negative,  not  positive; 
we  have  no  positive  assertion,  but  we  have  a  tacit  assumption  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  Deity,  we  have  loving  mention  of  the 
Great  Mother,  but  none  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  universe.  The 
imagery  here  is  partly  fantastic,  partly  imaginative;  in  some  places 
the  meaning  is  slightly  obscure,  to  be  found  rp^her  in  the  thought 
than  in  the  words, — a  peculiarity  of  Shelley'j  works  that  has  gain- 
ed for  him  the  title  of  "  poet  of  poets."  The  whole  poem  should 
be  committed  to  ^memory,  and  each  stanza  paraphrased  into  clear 
prose  form,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning  thoroughly. 

I.  When  laid,  listlessly  hanging,  iiireet  bud«,  sometimes 
carelessly  misprinted  birds,  which  would  be  almost  unintelligible. 
Re«l — »»  she  dttncei. — Note  the  contrast  between  the  tempo- 
rary rest  of  the  buds  sleeping  on  tha  breast  of  Mother  Earth  and 
her  constant  motion  as  she  whirls  regularly  (dances)  "  about  the 
sun."  Fittll,  a  rude  instrument  for  threshing  grain.  Dissolve 
It)  let  the  ha: I  fall  in  the  form  of  rain;  somewhat  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  Sun's  functions.  Laugh — In  thunder,  a  more 
gentle  picture  of  the  thunder  than  that  in  the  next  stanza. 
,  n.  twines  groan  under  the  weight  of  snow.  »Tls  my  pii- 
Ion'' ;  the  snow  might  with  equal  truth  be  described  as  wholly 
encircling  the  cloud,  but  note  the  connection  in  thought,  '  night ' 
suggests  'sleep,'  which  at  once  suggests  a  'pillow'  and  the 
'arms'  in  which  to  sleep.  This  assigning  of  personality  to 
inanimate  objects  is  characteristic  of  the  natural  school.  At  iltsi, 
more  commonly  "by  fits"  and  starts.  Thl§  pilot;  electricity 
does  play  an  important  part,  not  fully  ascertained,  in  motion  of  all 
rorts.  Inured ;  note  again  the  personal  feelings  assigned  even 
to  the  lightning;  the  interaction  of  the  electricity  in  air  and  Earth 
being  represented  as  human  "  love."  Ciienii,  spiritual  agents  per- 
forming the  duties  needed  for  the  government  of  the  universe. 
Kemtf<us  =  dwells;  ot  Mansion. 

TTT,  ,jangulne  =  blood-red.      H'Cteor  eyes,  flashing  like 
meteors.     Rack,  broken  and  drifting  clouds;  from  a  Scandinav- 
ian root  refc  =  drift,  motion;  cf.  wrack,   wreck,  wreak.      Ja^, 
projecting  brokeii  cdgd.     M.tM  gOadcii  «»au||a ,  what  ia  the  aixK 
cedent  of  itsf 


JOHN  KEATS. 
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TV.  Strewti,  strown,  scattered  about.     Peep-  peer  •  ooint 

rak't'aing  r  "^  "^^°^'^«-  ^"-  ^--^ '  -p^«^-  ^  ^  ^ 

8nI"«S"M"'"'  ^"f-»«»-«"«  «f  pearl,  the  balos  round  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  My  banner  unfurl,  i.e.,  eyerything  is  hazy 
and  indistinct  when  clouds  overspread   the  sky      Sunbeam^ 

""^   ExEt'^t  !>r'^^"^'«  ''''-    SP-'eriflreTtJe^'SuT 
VI.  Explam  the  first  four  hnes.     Blue  dome,  the  color  after 

rainstorms  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  Vapor     Ceno' 

taph,  empty  tomb,  a  tomb  in  which  the  body  is  not  buried,  Qk 

.ero^,  empty   ra<po,,   tomb.      Unbuild,  b/  fiUing  the  emp^y* 


JOHN  KEATS.— 1795-1821. 
On  Chapman's  Homes.    Extract  XLIL,  page  222. 

ITfR""^"?**^"'  ^^^t*?— John  Keats  was  bom  in  London, 
1795.     On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a 
physician,  but  found  the  unlovely  d^Jidgery  of  a  surgS  office 
utterly  unendurable;  for  despite  his  lowly  origin  he  w^rendowed 
withkeen  sensibdity,  vivid  imagination,  Ld  a  passionaTeTove  for 
beauty  m  all  its  manifold  forms.     Admiration  for  Spenser,  ^d  the 
encouragement  given  him  by  Leigh  Hunt,  determined  himTo  risk 
I'TlsT?  fJlf  ^P^'*'  «^d  his  first  volume  of  short  poems  appea^d 
L  nf  a     1        .f  ^'^  ""^^'J^  Endymion,  an  expulsion  of  a  por- 
tion of  Greek  mythology.  These  early  production^  were  disfigu^^d 
by  a  certain  affectation,  which  exposed  him  to  the  scathing  criticism 
^ij.p  Quarterly  Review,  then  edited  by  Giffcrd,  whoee  critSdap 
preciation  of  other  beauties  waa  bhnded  by  the  daahing  -iifor  a£d 
intense  earnestness  of  Lord  B;.  on.     In  1820  Keats  published  Ws 
third  volume,  containing  Lamia;  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  dealing 
^ththe  superstitions  and  legendary  lore  of  the  Middle  Ages; and 
Hyperion  a  fragmentary  interpretation  of  some  of  the  early  Greek 

Z^:^  ^  A  KT  ^}^^%  ^'  *  ^^^^«^  improvement  on  his 
early  efPorts  and  had  he  hved  he  would  undoubtedly  have  more 
tttan  justified  the  kindly  approbation  of  Lord  Jeffrey  L  the  EdZ 
burgh  Review;  but  it  waR  not  to  be.     He  was  natiiraUy  deUcate 

KL     >^'?  ^^ti^^'l'^r^""^"^^"  ^'  "f^5  harsh  criticism,  too, 

!:'iit^_^t?,^^"^Jf  f^^K^'^  ^  loving,  sensitive  heart,-lhad 

mu^dcfuu     x^im,  aaeaey-  nerceiy  teiis  us  in  the  preface  to  the 
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Adonais.  He  fell  into  consumption,  and  went  to  Italy  in  the  vain 
hope  of  prolonging  life;  and  dying  there  in  the  following  year, 
1821,  he  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Home. 

Chapman's  Homer.— Qeobge  Chapman  was  bom  in  1559; 
educated  at  Oxford;  published  his  first  poem  at  thirty-five;  trans- 
lated Homer,  Hesiod,  Musseus,  and  the  Hymns;  wrote  several 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  aphoristic  poems;  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  in  1634.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  but  we  know  very  Uttle  of  his  life  beyond  the  record 
of  his  indefatigable  literary  labors.  His  Homer  has  received  the 
warm  eulogies  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  as  well  as  Keats;  and  as  a 
poem  it  fully  deserves  all  that  has  Ibeen  uttered  in  its  praise, 
though  as  a  translation  it  is  unquestionably  deficient  in  that  rare 
combination  of  dignity  and  simplicity  that  are  at  once  the  charm 
of  Homer  and  the  despair  of  his  translators.  Homer  has  been 
many  times  rendered  into  Ihiglish  verse,  the  translators  doing  all 
that  in  them  lay  to  reproduce  the  antique  epic,  each  in  the  verna- 
cular of  his  own  day ;  hence  we  have  as  many  Homers  as  we  have 
periods  of  English  literature,  as  many  kinds  of  translation  as  we 
have  had  theories  of  poetry.  Chapman's  version  is  no  exception ; 
it  is  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  age, — "  romantic,  laborious, 
Elizabethan," — ^in  other  words,  it  is  not  Homer. 

Cortex,  Hernando,  the  conqueror  of  Montezuma  of  Mexico, 
in  1520,  and  discoverer  of  California,  1535,  was  bom  in  1485,  and 
died  1547.     Darien. — Describe  its  position  accurately. 


Ora§§hopper  and  Cricket.  (Extract  xliii.,  page  222.) 
Note  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  observe 
that  these  effects  are  brought  about  mainly  by  the  use  of  words  of 
Saxon  origin.  It  wiU  be  a  useful  exercise  to  compare  these  de- 
scriptions with  finy  similar  passages  in  Thomson,  and  note  how  far 
the  simple  directness  of  Keats  surpasses  the  stilted  grandiloquence 
of  the  earlier  poet.  Point  out  the  figures  of  speech  in  both  ex- 
tracts. 


THOMAS  £>E  QUINCEY.— 1785-1859. 

Power  and  Danger  of  the  Caesars.     Extract  XLIV.,  p.  223. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Thomas  De  Quinoby  has  told  us 
a  good  deal  of  the  story  of  his  life  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium  Eater,  and    Isewhere,  with  an  egotism  that  would  he 
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formation,  profouBdknnwi^  J.  •'"«  vast  extent  of  his  general  in- 
versational  ^pc^^^     Ab^  f  i«n«  v,^'"^^'/'^^  extraordinary  con- 

Here  he  wrote  hi  Su^nivU,  ri7  ^  l^-^^  ®^^^^^  ^^  opium. 
and  many  others  oth£lLl  P'^''f^^<i^\Templar^s  Dialogues, 
His  style  is  remLkablefrv  ""^f^^^^^  ^^^^  characteristic  works 

weening  egotism,  and  an?bXt^^trdnS^^^  ^  T, 

on  December  8th,  1859.  «""iig  arier  effect.     He  died 


QuTnlVsnuXUrrW^^^^^^^^^  '^  .^^^-'  ^«  «-  «*  De 

not  only  for  the  ex'eTwlT.7  1  ^  l^^'^'T«^  ^^  ^^^^^^  «tudy» 

but  for^the  clea^insigte^^^^^^^  B^Tle, 

in  the  history  of  the^RomarEmpfre  wtta^ 

deterb"  W  i"wa™n^^^  "T.''^  ^^'"  ^"^  '^  ^- 
lus  concubine  MarcTa  Jd  twroTht  oncers  Eoff'  ''Vr""  '^^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pertinax  H-TrS  ^^^J^^"«  ^^^  Laetus; 
third  century;  he  wrote    in  artt  "•^,':®<'««n  Aounshed  in  the 

the  death  of^Aur:ir,'^^C.>ti  LhetoTthV'^f  ^"^"^  ''T 
gate  Commodus,  dov;n  to  thrZ  288  A  sfave  "Z.^'"^" 
According  to  Gibbon  (a  much  Lre  accurafe  Si^n  Si^^^^ 
Qincey)  he  was  a  private  soldier,  and  the  rich  and  Ll^i 
cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain  were  the  tWr«^S  ?•  f  T?^®^^ 
Tlie  proTlnce  referred  Jhere  ™  t^^^^^^^^ 
preceding  note.  Consecrated  Td-cLSr  S  ^'^^ ''' 
emperors  were  deified,  each  receivine-  the  h5?«  n^'  u  ^'^'''' 
chamber  was  tho  «hA^«  Tf  l^      ^  ,  •      ™^®  Divus;  henci  the 

CiiVrus  ir?hl«!t  f  ?         •  *M^  ^""^^  ^'^  "consecrated"  shrine 
MPi  us  IS  ablack  fabric  similar  to  onipe.   ,TmnH^«.,i  k,,  aiT  ,, 

^peare  and  Milton;    should  the  word   be  r»r>;;;;:. fi-L. 

reasons,  ^upnssr      L*j\e  your 
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THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.  -1795-1842. 
UNTHouaHTFrLNESs — Extmot  XLV.,  page  227. 

BIOMfraplilcnl  ikctcli. — The  name  of  ArnoKl  ih  ho  familiar, 
and  HO  many  of  iho  name  have  made  themBelvcH  lews  or  more  cele- 
brated  in  literature,  criticism,  and  education,  that  it  ifl  not  altogether 
unnooessary  to  guard  the  youthful  reader  against  eonfounding  one 
Arnold  with  another.  Dr.  Arnold,  the  greatest  of  modern  sohool- 
nuiaters,  must  not  be  etmfounded  witli  the  liev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
author  of  several  school-books  dealing  chiefly  with  classical  com- 
position ;  nor  witli  Edwin  Arnold,  the  gifted  author  of  The  Light 
of  AHia;  nor  with  his  own  scm,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  critic,  ess  yist, 
jx)et,  and  Inspector  of  National  Schools  ;  nor  with  another  son, 
Tliomas  Arnold,  the  talented  author  of  an  excellent  Mfinual  of 
English  Literattire. 

Thomas  Arnold  jWas  born  in  1795,  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  his  father  held  the  position  of  collector  of  customs.  Re- 
ceiving his  early  eduoatitm  from  a  painstaking  aimt,  he  went  to 
Winchester  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  four  years  later  matriculated 
and  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  At 
the  University  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Whately,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  and  his  manly  reotitiide  of  conduct  and  of 

esteem  of  all  his  contem- 
nic.  .  who  had  less  of  the  out- 
ward show  of  a  saint,  but  seluom  indeed  has  there  been  one  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  essence  of  true  religion.  It  pervaded  his 
whole*  life,  and  it  irresistibly  inftuenced  the  lives  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

He  left  Oxford  in  1819,  and  settled  at  Laleham,  near  Staines, 
where,  for  the  next  nine  years,  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  super- 
intending the  studies  of  youths  preparing  for  the  University,  and, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  historical  stiidies  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Niebuhr  ;  a  his  Roman  History,  1827.  The  head-master- 
ship of  Rugby,  one  of  the  great  Public  schools  of  England,  be- 
coming vacant,  Arnold  was  induced  to  apply  for  the  position,  and 
in  December,  1827,  he  was  elected.  In  the  month  of  August 
following  he  entered  on  his  new  duties,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  never  has  a  wiaer  choice  been  made  by  the  trustees  of  any 
institution  of  learning.  In  one  of  his  testimonials  it  was  predicted 
that  :f  elected  ''  he  wovJd  change  the  face  of  education  all  through 
the  Public  schools  of  England."  He  did  so,  but  he  did  far  more; 
he  revolutionized  the  scholastic  profession,  and  introduced  a  system 
'''  discipline  that  has  been  prodiictive  ot  the  greatest  and  mosi 
lasting  benefit  throughout  the  schools  of  Christendom.     A  brief 


character  secured  him  the  reswect  and 
poraries.     Seldom  has  there  lived  a 
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'.nt^^qfin  ^'  PT^^""  ™^*^°^  "^^  ^^  ^^^"^d  i°  Extract  LXXII 
page  350  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  favorite  pupils  ;  but  perhaos 

::t  R^b;^:*!!!'^'  effect  produced  by  the  ne^  Ld;  T^'^Z 
at  Rugby  will  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  that  admirable  book 

t.'^r::o^7^Z^^f-'  ^^^^'  ''  '^"^  Hugherr^^^o'; 

great  a  name  Amo  d  might  have  made  for  himself  iSliteratu^,  had 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a  literary  career.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed,  by  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the  professorship  of 
Modem  History  at  Oxford  ;  but  he  had  only  delivered  afew  lec- 
tures when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  very  prime  of  life  by  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris,  one  of  the  most  excmJ^atmg  of  diseases 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1842,  and  was  buried  under  he  altar 
in  the  chancel  of  Rugby  chapel. 


UNTHOUGHTFULNESS. 

tachS''S'fh«  rr'i  P^'^^'f  1^  *^  ?"«^^  ^°y«  ^^  *^^  ^l^^P^l  at- 
tached to  the  school,  are  models  of  what  sermons  to  boys  ouSt  to 

be  ;  and  the  present  discourse  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  usual 

style  when  addressmg  the  pupils  in  their  collective  capacity.    The 

hey  treated  of  aU  topics  on  which  it  was  right  that  the  hearers 
ho  Id  be  warned  or  instructed  ;  and  they  dealt  with  these  topLs 
m  SI  ch  a  way  that  many  a  pupil  who  would  have  been  repelledTy 
t?.o  Thl  r  ""^  *  ]^Sf^l^sevmou,  found  himself  irresistibly  at^ 
tracted  by  the  simplicity,  the  earnestness,  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  the  arguments  addressed  to  his  understanding,  and  appealing  at 

Sh^f''.'^".^^'^^^"^  ^^**^^  -*--  l^noldZertaLd 
rnfl«  f""    ^I  '''f  T®  ^°  *^«  °°«  ^^«^^'  norsiid  he  f ali 

mto  the  opposite,  and  no  less  hurtful,  extreme  of  treating  his  youn» 

?ors'n?fh  w'  '^'"Pf^^"  ^'  jxtderstanding  sound  reasonkir^? 
topics  of  the  last  importance.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this  lecture 
was  one  very  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Rugby  headm  Sr- 
the  cultivation  among  his  boys  of  "a  spirit  of  Sly,  Kad  mu^ 
more  of  Christian  thoughtfuiness."     The  development  St^Xal 

mo^.  f<?         ^^^  ^^^'  supplemented  by  the  chapel  lectures,  did 

rif^  fTi^^  "^""l^  ^^.^  °^  ^^^  «°^«°^  t^^  ^^^^  other  influ- 
ences that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  obiect 

MuTi""-  ^^1  °\^^°««s  with  which  the  several  propositions  are  ernrn- 
ciated  in  the  lecture,  and  the  conclusiveness^  of^tha  reasoS^gTy 
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which  they  are  ^Btablished.  Sharp  antitheses  are  oharaoteristio  of 
the  style,  and  several  climaxes  lend  point  and  interest  to  the  rea- 
soning. Observe,  also,  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  wheedle  or 
cajole  his  pupils  into  a  pretended  love  of  the  right,  and  see  how 
affectionately  ho  reckons  himself  as  one  of  them,  "  we  must  beware 
of  excess,"  etc.  A  careful  study  of  the  extract  will  repay  the 
reader,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  extract  from  Dean  Stanley's 
Life,  commencing  on  page  350,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

Folly. — The  etymology  of  the  word  is  significant;  it  is  derived 
from  an  old  French  word,  fol  (fou),  and  that  from  Ij&t.  follia^^ 
bellows, — so  that  the  fool  is  literally  a  wind-bag. 

Moit  unl¥er§al  evils — Universal  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
wide-spread,  but  the  word  should  not  be  compared.  Why  not? 
Note  the  abruptness  with  which  the  speaker  plunges  at  once  in 
rnedias  res,  and  how,  having  thus  arrested  the  attention  at  the 
outset,  he  rivets  it  by  the  amplification  of  his  definition — it  takes 
In .    In  what  sense  is  this  phrase  employed  here  ? 

Clever,  pruaent,  sensible,  thoug^litfUl,  and  wise.— 
Sh^^  by  an  exact  definitionwof  each  word  that  this  is  a  true  climax. 
Clever  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  English  adjective,  deliver  --^  nimble, 
and  has  possibly  assumed  its  present  spelling  from  being  con- 
founded with  another  old  word,  cliver  =^  ready  to  seize.  The  deri- 
vation given  in  Webster  is  untenable. 

Confkision  between  ignorance  and  Innocence.- 
Language  abundantly  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  this  confusion 
has  prevailed,  though  in  a  direction  somewhat  different  from 
Arnold's  view;  the  word  innocent,  for  example,  which  is  literally = 
not  injuring,  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  fool,  as 
though  the  right  use  of  reason  were  to  enable  us  to  injure  one  an- 
other. Simpleton,  silly,  and  many  other  words,  afford  examples 
of  the  same  tendency. 

You  do  not  lessen,  &c., — the  indefinite  second  person  pre- 
sents the  thought  more  forcibly  than  the  common,  one  does  not,  &c. 

Wisdom — cunning — the  distinction  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  text, — wisdom  being=wise  doom,  i.e.,  wise  judgment,  discre- 
tion ;  whereas  cunning  (A.S.  cunnan==to  know)  is  merely  know- 
ing, and  is  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  the  knowingness  of  the 
fox,  and  to  the  craftiness  of  the  savage.  Whether  the  madman  is 
as  cunning  in  real  life  as  he  is  represented  in  sensational  fiction  is 
at  least  doubtful. 

Mark  the  deep  earnestness  and  directness  of  application  to  the 
various  characters  of  boys  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  lecture. 

JVotions  of  boys,  about  M^taut  is  right  and  ivrong.— 

I.7_i.i-.' A 1^ «*„_  i- .-'ui-.  ;_  u:~  ^^ 1-  ^e * 4-i^^  ..f 
TUUiiiiig  gave;  .n.iuuiu.  gicavcx   tiufuuic  in  ma   •■vuia  xjx.  icxuxiuai-iujj  if- 

Bagby  than  the  foolish  prejudices  of  the  boys,  fostered  by  the  tru- 
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^Ztec^L'twl;     ""Tt"'  "'  ''""  ^''^-'^  will  see  tbo  tnar- 

bovTrSlK*'  """"^^m^nt— n  it  was  necessary  to  warn  the 

mr^t  "  l?wl^  l^^"^^^  ^""'^^  *^^^  ^^^^«  "^«t  ^i^ked  for  the  mo«t 
part     how  much  more  necessary  is  it  now  to  ^uard  against  the 

Gorged  =  stuffed  to  repletion,   Lat.  m/mps  — throat      T>,o 
metaphor,  taken  from  the^abits'  of  the^loS  an^'a^^o? 

The  remedy  renla-wllh  each  of  yon  in<i:ii<ln«llv 

this  18  exactly  m  aocordanoe  with  Arnold's  p"no"1eahwlritt 
evil  at  Bugby  ;  instead  ot  fooUshlv  trvinK  ti  stanm  it  ^^t  f  JJ, 
own  authority  he  appeals  to  the  ighl^li^rloTh^h^^el  )e 
mmds  them  of  their  "  responsibiUty  in  the  sight  of  God  "and  then' 
leaves  the  matter  with  Him  and  their  own  aWnrf  c^nSenSS^ 


m  Oriel  College,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  noetrv  ir,  isa^     w 

Uian  fifty  «litina,*^''d  ^e^  ChrS'tra:°^res''r4rutf  cop" 

was  raised  by  ^S^  fVt'  e^rSnlfTSlltZo^d 
to  perpetuate  his  honored  name  t^ouege  at  Uxtord 

tract!""'  '""^  ^'''"^'  '""^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^g^^^^^t  -o^tamed  in  the  ex- 


^ 


THOMAS  HOOD._1799-1845. 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs.    Extract  XLVL,  page  234 
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His  Whims  and  Oddities  appeared  in  1826,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  exquisite  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies.  His  Comic 
Annual  and  &ncvel,  Tijlney  Hall,  added  to  his  reputation;  but 
the  climax  of  his  popularity  was  reached  in  1843,  when  his  two 
best  and  most  characteristic  poems  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch. 
These  were  the  world-renowned  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  its  sadly 
pathetic  companion  song,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs;  if  he  had  never 
written  another  line  than  these,  the  world  would  scarcely  let  his 
name  perish.  Pathos,  sensibility,  chivalrous  pity  for  the  weak 
or  downtrodden,  and  an  indignant  loathing  of  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion were  the  salient  features  of  the  man,  and  they  have  left  their 
impression  on  all  his  works.  His  style  is  peculiarly  his  own,  flash- 
ing with  the  most  brilliant  wit,  melting  with  the  tenderest  pathos, 
full  of  the  most  astonishing  surprises;  the  reader  is  compelled  to 
be  forever  on  the  alert,  for  no  matter  how  the  sentence  may  begin, 
he  can  never  foresee  whether  it  will  end  by  making  his  eyes  to  flow 
over  with  tears  of  compassion,  or  his  sides  to  shake  in  a  convulsion 
of  irrepressible  laughter,  Shortly  before  his  death  from  disease 
of  the  lungs,  in  1815,  Her  Majesty  granted  him  a  pension  of  $500 
a  year,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  his  widow. 


TSie  Rridg^e  of  Sig[li§  was  suggested  by  an  incident  that 
came  under  the  author's  personal  observation;  and,  unhappily, 
such  sad  incidents  are  only  too  common,  nor  is  the  Thames  the 
only  river  that  is  spanned  by  a  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  rhythm  is 
dactylic,  each  line  consisting  of  two  dactyls,  or  dactyl  and  spon- 
dee, or  dactyl  and  accented  syllable;  a  few  lines  begin  with  a  re- 
dundant syllable,  or  anacrusis.  Note  how  admirably  the  versifi- 
cation is  adapted  to  the  wild  insanity  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  poem. 

Cerements^  or  cerecloths,  cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax;  with 
which  dead  bodies  are  covered  when  about  to  be  embalmed,  Lat. 
cera,  wax. 

p.  231.  For  all  §lip§,  notwithstanding  all  errors.  One  of 
Eve'§  family,  a  woman,  too,  as  Eve  was,  and  therefore  having  a 
claim  on  us.  Note  the  skill  with  which  this  doctrine  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  responsibility  is  taught  throughout;  and  observe 
how  vividly  the  scene  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  few  realistic  touches: 
— ^the  clinging  garments  from  which  the  water  drips  constantly, 
those  poor  lips  of  hers  oozing  so  clammily,  her  fair  auburn  tresses 
escaped  from  tbe  comb,  the  limbs  beginning  to  stiffen  too  rigidly, 
"and  her  eyes,  cIo;:;o  thorn.  Staring  so  blindly!  Dreadroiiy  staring 
Through  muddy  imp^mty."  Collect  the  particulars  by  which  he 
brings  the  act  of  siuoi-le  itself  vividly  before  us. 
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betake,    a  reading  it^^^^^^^  Special  Le  «houii 

peouliarifTof  Hood's  8tvl«  «nS  parenthetical  interruptions.  What 
Elf.-Make  a  Ust  otthTt  ^T"^.''  exemplified  in  the  poem? 
applied  to  the  oMd  '  ive  tLn/  °V««"^«^^«t  similar  mLing 
meanings.  Puck  nlJ^T  ?T^«t»ons;  and  distinguish  their 
^i^u^rnermghtCDZ^:'  --ehievous  of  the  fairy  t?ibe  in  the 
after  death,  hence  a^y^ene  of  hann  n  ""'  ^t  ^^^^  "'  ^he  blest 
like  the  South;  th^Tvol}^Ty^Z"\-  «r«««hln«  muilc 
souna,  in  Shakspeaie's  r^l^njt^'^^^^^^^  '"^  **^«  ^^^^  '^'^^B, 


THC^S  CHANDLEE  HALIBUETON.-1796-1865. 

M.,TAPHTSIOS.      From'^TBAmopAMEBICANHlTMOB." 

Extract  XLVJH.,  page  239. 

w^J^n^'wLXr,  N^S^^^^^^^^  H..xBnB.o. 

ily;  and  throughout  his  Hfewi'  ?^'u?*  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^ttish  fam- 

pawky"  huforsoe^tt'Sr^^^^^^ 
ality.     Graduating  with  hiSnori  of  J^     ,  ^  ancestral  nation- 
embraced  the  law  asTiolesB^T?^^^^^^  ^^""^"'  ^  ^824,  he 
polis,  and  at  the  early  age  oS^^^      «P  a  large  practice  at  Anna- 
tice  of  the  Common  PleS  wh^./ h  °'  ""^f  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
preme  Court  in  1840     2  member  ?„7'I  ''"^'r^^  *«  the  Su- 
Legislative  Assembly  of  NovTscoti.    h^'^P'!^  ?^^*:^'  ^  ^^^^ 
brmiancyasadebate^rSidcompfehei^^^^^^^  distmguished  for 
tions  of  general  interest  to  th7cSor^ ''^?  ^""J.^^  ^^^  q"e«- 
m  his  more  serious  pubhsSwS'i^^^".'"^^"^  ^"- Wear 
cat  Account  of  Nova  LoX   stiH   .If    ^    ?       ''"^  ''''^  '^^«^*^^*- 

m  which  his  powers  of  rilcule  and  t?ZJ  ^  *^^^^^^  of  Durham, 
with  exceUent  effect  It  ?«  LJ^  mvectiveare  brought  into  play 
that  he  is  best  S^wn-  ^d  it  ^  IIT'  ^'  ?,^^°^«^i«t  and  moralist 

and  opinions  of  Sa^Ck  ^^'co^^TCd^^  f^^^^^«' 

who  make  his  acauaintan-   o«  ilT'!.  "^  "^^^^^.^  »°d  "^struct  aU 

capable  of  appreci^ingthe  combii^atiorof'?^°..T  ''''°*^''^  *«  ^"^ 
cuteness,  anSLgacityU  wl^SrdrZr;!^^^^^^^ 
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that  goes  to  make  up  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  typical  Yankee. 
Halibiirton  deserves  the  credit  of  having  opened  the  rich  mine  of 
purely  Yankee  humor,  from  which  so  many  American  humorists 
have  since  dug  such  a  plentiful  '  out-put '  of  rich  and  sparkling, 
though  crude  and  unpolished,  native  ore.  Sam  Slick  runs  through 
a  whole  series  of  volumes,  in  The  Clockmaker,  dealing  with  local 
politics  and  domestic  institutions,  rising  to  higher  Hights  in  his 
Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,  deliciously  awkward  in  the 
unnatural  pomp  of  The  Attache  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  again 
reaching  his  naturral  level  in  his  Sayings  and  Doings,  together 
with  his  Opinions  on  Matrimony,  and  his  adventures  In  Search 
of  a  Wife,  but  under  all  circumstances  the  same  cool,  calculating, 
imabashed,  and  always  humorous  Yankee.  In  1856,  HaUburton 
resigned  his  position  in  Nova  Scotia,  removed  to  England,  where 
he  entered  parliament  for  a  short  time,  and  died  in  1865. 


METAPHYSICS. 

The  Traits  of  American  Humor,  from  which  the  extract  is  taken, 
is  a  collection  of  comic  stories  and  sketches,  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
raciness  of  American  humor,  and  told  with  that  inimitable  grace 
and  mastery  of  dialect  in  which  HaUburton  has  few  rivals  among 
the  story-tellers.  The  object  in  view  throughout  the  extract  is 
three-fold :  besides  expressing  his  own  general  contempt  for  Meta- 
physics, a  contempt  not  at  all  micommon  among  Jawyers,  he  de- 
signs to  show: — first,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  teach  meta- 
physical propositions  w'Jiout  thoroughly  comprehending  them; 
next,  the  difficulty  of  making  metaphysical  subtleties  plain  to 
people  of  mere  ordinary,  untrained,  matter-of-fact  intelligence  ; 
and  lastly,  the  pernicious  folly,  if  not  worse,  of  those  learned  theo- 
logians— not  yet  altogether  extinct — who  would  dole  out  the  refuse 
of  .  etaphysical  husks  and  chalf  to  souls  hungering  for  the  gospel 

bread  of  life. 

Sobersidei. — Note  how  well  the  names  and  the  language  lue 
fitted  to  the  different  characters.  Entitie§,  things  that  have  au 
independent  existence  apart  from  any  material  object  in  which 
they  are  generally  found,  e.  g.,  the  spirit  is  an  entity  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  body,  ({[uiddittes,  the  properties  or  qualities 
that  make  a  thing  tohat  it  is  as  distinct  from  other  things :  Nomi- 
nalism and  Realism  divided  the  Schoolmen  of  the  11th  and 
12tli  centuries  into  hostile  camps,  frequently  engaged  in  mortal 
strife  to  settle  the  question,  whether  universal  terms  (i.  e.,  common 


■■       -11 


nouns)  represeuled  names  or  imngs;  tne  aNOuiiiiausiB  neia,  lor 
instance,  that  the  term  '  triangle '  was  a  mere  name,  and  did  not 
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anele  biit  w«T^^?!        existence  apart  from  some  particular  tri- 

valet.de-chambre  to  LoSlII  when  t  r'' V';  T  '"  ^'^  ^^"^ 
a  comedian,  in  which  h:^'ml'uX^U°^^^Z"  ST'^'^V' 
and  author.    His  plavs  are  remurilTwl  f     S^  •      •' ''°*'' "^ ''°'°"' 

eation  ofcharacterfan"^  fldTmytttee  "  ""'  '"''  ™''  '^''^^- 
deLnlL^ay^Lr'swS;"^::  one  completely  possessed  by 
rules  of  syllofS  in  C"*  S|eS.'^.''"1  <'<>'"<'™%  ^  the 
Dictionary:  Lte  tCfeocwlTK'if'tri^r'^'''^'*''' 

wh^^hl  jme*  ri'vi^^si,  stl-'thrnsl  *■""""  ,1^ 
discussion,  pokes  his  auiet  fnn  «f  fl^    i?  iiselessness  of  the 

below,  the' speech  begi^^^^^  ^^^i^e;  s.e 

man  proceeds  with  sTrio-^omic^m^tt  tn  ^  ^^"  °^^  ^«"««- 

gistic  style,  that  actual  ''dZSi/frthelndr  ''  ^««?/y"«- 
the  question  of  whether  thf  S  e^ttsTtor  """"^^""^^^ 
taken  as  perfecdy  serious  by  the  D  Jo'    Wh^^^  !^g"«^«^t 

;n.  ^  decidedi;ClV^^  S^  *?HetK^.f 
Martin,"  a  token  of  scornful  incrednlfhT «Hn         ^    i  ?®"»' 

burton  WnTeTf  here  tSstte  the.  """"^^  *^'  Doctorf  but  Hali- 

ley's  Idealism;  rKo;°ph,t-"keTcr  77^^'"'  ?!^''^- 

Reep  fhn<^  x>„-u-i S'^tipuii^ai  oKetcn,  p.  62,  where  it  will  bo 

wf.  „aa   ..^li^-oiuy  never  even  dreamerl  nf  rimo^i.,- „...,.    ,~    : 

Jty  as  IS  here 


-nil __         o  "*'"'"!'"  «n«tuu,  p.  t,:j,  where  it  will  bo 
i^oiuy  never  even  dreamed  of  preaching  such  ihm,J 
attributed  to  him.     Show  thaf  the  Po?t"S' 
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\V\ 


is  unsound,  and  that  he  contradicts  himself,  even  on  his  own  in- 
correct view  of  the  Ideal  theory. 

p.  242.  !!ieiiiiatlon  ;  the  Metaphysics  gets  somewhat  muddled 
h»re  by  the  introduction  of  Locke's  theory  that  from  sensation 
and  reflection  we  get  all  our  ideas.  Spectacles ;  observe  how 
the  humor  is  heightened  by  making  the  hearers  take  everything 
in  its  literal  meaning,  and  each  strike  into  the  conversation  wher- 
ever an  opening  occurs  that  appears  to  be  clearly  within  their 
compr  .}.' iibion.  Descarteii— whirligigs.  Kdn^  Descartes 
(1096-1650)  was  bom  in  Touraine,  France,  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  La  Fleche,  and  after  spending  some  years  in  military 
service  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  re- 
tired to  Holland,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  metaphysics.  In  his  desire  to  establish 
philosophy  as  a  demonstrated  science  he  began  by  doubting  every- 
thing till  he  reached  a  basis  where  doubt  became  impossible;  this 
basis  of  certainty  I  he  found  in  his  own  self-consciousness,  and 
enunciated  in  the  incontrovertible  formula,  "  Cogito,  ergo  sumy 
He  did  not  explain  perception,  nor  any  other  mental  operation  by 
his  theory  of  Vortices  ("whirligigs"');  what  he  did  explain  by 
it  was  everything  connected  with  physical  phenomena,  the  causes 
of  which  he  foiind  in  the  rotary  motion  of  molecules  round  an 
axis — motion  excited  by  the  direct  intervention  of  God,  the  source 
of  all  motion.  It  was  his  doctrine  of  Assistance^  that  is  the  assist- 
ance or  co-operation  of  Deity,  that  accounted  for  the  communion 
existing  between  the  imn,i,terial,  and  therefore  immortal  soul,  and 
the  material  body.  But  does  the  world,  etc.  Very  ap- 
propriately, it  is  the  schoolmaster  that  brings  him  back  to  his 
text.  Hocus-pocus,  a  mystification,  a  juggler's  trick;  the 
derivation  is  unknown,  but  see  Webster  for  some  guesses,  which 
Skeat  pronounces  to  be  ridiculous.  May  it  not  be  juggler's  Latin, 
formed  ignorantly  by  adding  the  common  ending  us  to  the  ablative 
hoc^  '  by  this  means,'  '  this  is  the  way,'  '  so  ? — the  pocus  is  merely 
a  fanciful  reduphcation  of  the  hocus;  cf.  hoax. 

p.  243.  Doubt  is,  etc.,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Descartes, 
see  note  above.  I  see  into  it.  Why  does  Aunt  Judy  think 
so?  Spiritual— corporeal ;  the  Cartesian  system  asserts 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  two,  the  soul  being  immaterial  and 
existing  independently  of  the  body,  though  connected  with  it 
during  life.  Note  Malachi's  rich  confusion  of  the  iieanings  of 
the  words — he  was  a  "  sixteenth  corporal.,^''  and  in  his  spirituality 
he  "  carried  grog  to  the  drummer." 

p.  244.  Dribbled,  a  diminutive  of  drop,  or  drip;  worm  of 

essence  is  cooled  to  the  liquid  state,    Cioes  into  ihe  abstract  ? 


SAMUEL  LOVER. 
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The  form  of  Uncle  Tim's  question  is  probably  suggested  bv  the 
The"C''  ""^"^  ^rr^'  "'  "  ^^°»  ^^««  it  goes^ito  the^sti^" 

w£atr.;;rT*''^"^l"  ^"^'■'  ^^°"«^  somewhat  hazy,  idea  of 
what  an  a6s^mr-^<on  is,  but  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  make  it 
clear  to  his  hearers;  an  abstraction  is  a  conception  of  the  severa 
quahhes,  or  properties,  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  class  • 
or  instance  by  abstracting  (that  is,  taking  away)  in  our  iSnds' 
all  the  qualities  of  a  man  which  are  not  commo/io  all  meT  we 

:2r;fh:;'o^tr;  ^^  ^^^^^-^^  ^^^^^p^^^-'  ^^  ^^^^ 

J^/oL?^^  Z^   •'"'^^    .^°"'^   ^^^''^   b«  "«  "abstraction   of 
aw?/       ^?^«  ^»^f^««D«  for  your  auHAver.     Eidolon,  ima^e 
?tZ^,r'  ^^^  "°^  ^°^^^^^  derivatives  of  the  word.'   Tan! 
tanticai,  imaginary,  created  by  the  im  i-ination.     Is  the  word 

"Ingrgr"''^  '    Accidental,  non-essential,  not  necesrily 


Emerson.      See  Extract  Iviii.      iVo   i?roat-no   .mall  • 

Imw  far  do  you  consider  this  proposition  true  ?     See  Notes  T  81 
What  system  of  philosophy  is  taught  in  the  extract?     The  meire  is 
Trochaic,  the  initial  And  in  1.  3  is  reduiKhmt,  i.e.,  an  anacrusis 


SAMUEL  LOVER.— 1797-1868. 
Indian  Summer.     Extract  XLIX.,  page  246. 

.  Biographical  Sketch. -Samuel  Lover,  poet,  painter  mii 
sician    dramat  St,  and  novelist,  was  born  in  V  abl  n^  m?'     In 

Ety  oT  W  tut  iT-  "^  ^-/r--  of  the  Roy'al  HibLian 
!i!J    \t:^    •  I'*  "^^  ^  dehneator  of  the  comic  side  of  Irish 
liis^tr^  OMf  '  ''  best  known,  and  in  this  role  he  is  inimitable 
^ant  anZimnrnril^''-^  ^.T^'  ^^^^'  '^^ngh  somewhat  extrava- 
S  whlr?^  \'''  Pl^x.^'  ^'^  b^:^«°d  ^  P^ai««  for  the  fidelity 

irishrnen  now  fast  disappearing.  The  shrewd  mother-wit  of  Horu 
and  the  ludicrous  blunders  of  Andy  are  so  vividly  brought  oS 
that  every  reader  almost  feels  as  though  he  must  have  been  per 

music  of  his  ovm  composing,  have  attained  a  wide  and  permanent 
popularity,  such  aa  Molley  Carew,  Molly  Bawn,  Rory  O^M^TThe 
Four-leaved  Shamrock,  and  The  Ann^k   w^L^.!^  KfZ^y^ 

InfsSS^the^f '^  ^'t^/  f -ning toWanTKfoli:;;n;;%ar! 
An  18o8  the  Lyrics  of  Ireland  appeared;  died  18d8.  ^ 


m. 
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Indian  (Summer  is  scarcely  a  fair  specimen  of  Lover's  lyrin 
poetry ;  he  is,  in  fact,  never  at  his  best  unless  when  he  is  handling 
some  national  subject,  admitting  of  humorous  or  of  pathetic  treat- 
ment. The  name  is  derived  from  the  idea  that  this  interregnum 
in  the  weather  is  a  kind  provision  of  Nature,  to  give  the  improvi- 
dent Indian  a  last  chance,  as  it  ware,  of  preparing  against  the 
rigors  of  the  fast  approaching  winter;  the  corresponding  season 
in  Ireland  used  to  be,  very  significantly-,  called  the  Poor  Man's 
Harvest,  because,  the  early  season  being  devoted  to  the  harvesting 
of  his  master's  crops,  this  was  his  only  chance  of  gathering  in  the 
produce  of  his  own  little  patch  of  land.  And  tl»il».  etc.  Note 
the  tendency  to  deduce  a  lesson  in  life  from  external  nature,  so 
(characteristic  of  the  Irish  poets;  it  is  very  common  in  Moore's 
Melodies. 


I 


** 


WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED.— 1802-1839. 

To  Helen.— (July  7th,  1839.)    a'^xtraot  L.,  page  246. 

Bfoffraphical  Sketch.— Winthrop  Maokworth  Praed 
was  T>.>m  in  London,  1802,  and  educated  at  Eton,  where  Macaulay 
was  one  of  his  school- fellows,  but  in  a  higher  form.  They  may 
both  be  said  to  have  begun  their  literary  careers  here,  each  being 
ii  contributor  to  the  school  journal,  the  Etonian.  From  Eton, 
Praed  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  "  Union,"  or  University  Literary  and 
Debating  Society.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  entered 
parliament  in  the  following  year  as  Conservative  member  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Germains,  -"ince  disfranchised.  As  a  writer  of  vers 
de  sociite  he  has  rarely  laeen  equalled,  and  in  some  of  his  ballads 
he  has  caught  the  genuine  ring  and  spirit  of  the  old  English  bal- 
lad, so  successfully  imitated  by  his  briUiant  fellow-student.  Jl/ar-s- 
ton  Moor  is  enough  to  show  how  high  was  his  literary  capacity, 
and  to  make  us  regret  that  he  has  done  so  little  in  a  field  from 
which  a  longer  life  might  have  enabled  him  to  reap  an  abundant 
and  valuable  harvest.  He  died  on  July  15th,  1839,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty -seven. 


To  Helen  was  written  but  one  short  week  before  his  untimely 
death,  a  circumstance  which  deepens  the  touching  pathos  of  a 
poem  exquisitely  tender  and  pathetic  in  itself.  Sore  beited,  or 
bestead,   sorely   situated,  circumstanced.     Fractiou§    chair; 

note  the  transferred  epithet;  point  out  another  instance  in  the 
extract. 


ii     ■ 


lOver  s  Ivnn 
is  handliiig 
Jietio  treat- 
aterTegnum 
he  improvi- 
HgaiuBt  tho 
ling  season 
Poor  Man's 
)  harvesting 
aring  in  the 
etc.  Note 
1  nature,  bo 
in  Moore's 


-1839. 
;e  246. 
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•e  Maoaulay 
They  may 
,  each  being 
Prom  Eton, 
e  became  a 
jiterary  and 
and  entered 
aber  for  the 
Titer  of  vers 
t  his  ballads 
English  bal- 
ient.  3Iars- 
ry  capacity, 
a  field  from 
an  abundant 
at  the  early 


his  untimely 

pathos  of  a 

belted,  or 

Li§    chair; 

:ance  in  the 
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LOBD  MAOAULAY.— 1800-1859. 
loEATiua  :  A  Lay  made  about  the  Year  of  the  City  COOLX. 

Extract  LL,  page  247. 

u"'**il^''""*^"'  Sketch.-THOMAs  Babinoton,  first  and  laafc 
.  ARON  Maoaulay,  op  Botkley,  or  Eothley  Tempfe,  L  Le^est^ 
shire,  was  born  there,  in  the  year  1800.     His  father?  iLharv  Ma" 
canJay,  a  stem  upright  Presbyterian  of  Scottish  hnefgTZ  the 
zealous  associate  of  WiUiam  Wilberforce,  Thomas  ClarW  and 

a^r^'au'd  Zs^^^^^^^  philanthropic  efforts  for  the  abSn'o' 
Slavery    and  thus  the  boy  was  early  brought  into  familiar  nnn 
tact  with  men  of  high  moral  rectitude,  and  a  dignified^ra^v  of 
demeanor,  that  undoubtedly  influenced  his  own  Lr^ter  a^d  d« 
portment  m  the  same  direction.     From  infancy  he  wa^  marked  bv" 
a  courtly  statelmess  of  carriage  and  of  language  so  Lrioi«  that 
It  scarce  provoked  a  smile;  while  h;'s  precocious^ passion  for  re^* 
St!d  w^  phenomenal  development  of  his  fac^Uty  of  memory" 
excited  both  the  worder  and  the  hopes  of  his  family^and  frirdJ 
His  career  at  Eton  and  at  the  Uni^rsity  of  Cambridge  wTex 
ceptionaUy  bnmant,  the  literary  and  rhetorical  bent  of^Ms^  Jus 
being  dis^yed  in  Prize  Poems,  youthful  contributions  fo  the 
£^foman  and  eloquent  bursts  of  oratory  in  the  debS^ni^m  o? 
the  Cambridge  "  Union."     He  graduated  in  1822,  ™  elXd t 
Fellow  of  his  College,  Tnuity,  in  the  foUowing  yea^.Tdtim^ 
ately  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  literature,  not withsw" 
ing  his  entering  himself  at  Lincohi's  iin  as  a  studentlTthe  Wal 
profession.     Ivry,  a  spirited  baUad  of  the  Huguenots  and  Henrv 
of  Navarre  wa«  his  first  serious  composition.     It  appeared  in  iS 
m  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  was  soon  foHowedbv  other 
contributions  to  the  same  periodical.     In  1825  his  cZiection  with 
Xhe  Edinhtcrgh  Review  began;  his  first  article  in  X  pages  was 
the  celebrated  essay  on  Milton,  which  at  once  marked  h?mTitL 
one  of  the  ablest  prose  writers  of  the  day.     An  articlTon  th^ 
ballot  commended  him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Lansdo^e  through 
whose  .mfluence  he  entered  parliament  in  1830,  aHember  for 

n^^de^/nf'T^  "''''"''••   ^°"^  years  afterwards  he  was  made 

t^h:  W«l  r  -i^TnT^./"' ^°^^^^  «^d  obtained  a  seat  in 
he  bupreme  Council  at  Calcutta.  His  residence  in  India  for  the 
next  few  years  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  exten 
sive  knowledge  of  Lidian  affairsf  with  wMch  heVbsequentiy  en" 
nched  his  bnUiant  essays  on  Warren  HasHna.  aSKtTm' 
Kerummg  to  mi      d  in  183«  he  was  elected  to  pariiaraent  aa 


^^m-^.m^' 
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member  for  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  represent  that  important 
constituency  till  1847,  when  he  quarrelled  Tvith  the  electors  on 
some  religious  questions,  and  consequently  lost  his  seat.     In  tbe 
meantime,  besides  attending  diligently  to  his  parliamentary  duties, 
he  had  been  busily  engaged  as  an  author,  contributing  critical 
and  historical  essays  to  the  '  Edinburgh,'  vmting  biographies  for 
the  EncyclopoBdia  Britannica,  and  above  all  composing  the  great 
History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.,  which  has 
made  his  name  immortal.      The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in 
1849,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1855;  but  the  fifth  was  not  published 
till  some  time  after  his  death  in  1859,  and  then  only  in  an  incom- 
plete state,  breaking  off  at  the  general  election  of  1701.     From  the 
very  first  its  succesj  was  great  beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  pecu- 
niary results  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  author,  one 
cheque  of  his  publishers  representing  no  less  a  sum  than  $100,000. 
The  History  ia  written  on  an  original  plan  of  historical  composi- 
tion; it  is  eni(iched  by  the  insertion  of  those  minuue  details  which 
constitute  the  chief  charm  of  historical  romance,  and  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  heightened  by  all  the  embellishments  of  local 
coloring,   picturesque  grouping,    antithetical   arrangement,    and 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  characters.     His  marvellous  memory 
supplied  him  with  an  infinite  number  of  examples  for  comparison 
or  for  contrast,  and  presented  to  him  at  one  glance  all  the  acts  and 
circumstances  of  each  of  the  individuals  whose  deeds  he  had  under 
consideration:  hence  he  is    .nrivalled  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, unapproached  in  l..oioric  description;  the  deeds  of  the  past 
are  presented  with  a  thrilling  vividness,  the  actors  stand  out  on 
tho  historic  stage  with  a  reaUstic  individuality  hitherto  unkno^vn. 
His  chief  faults  of  style  are  too  gr«at  a  fondness  for  antithesis  and 
for  climax,  and  these  sometimes  lead  him  into  error  and  injustice; 
to  point  a  sharp  contrast  he  often  blackens  a  character  already 
dark,  or  hghtensthe  tints  of  a  favorite  beyond  the  shade  that  justly 
belongs  to  him;  to  cap  a  towering  chmax  he  sometimes  indulj-^es 
in  extravagant  exaggeration,  or  even  trusts  to  his  fancy  for  his 
facts,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  illustrations.     For  external 
nature  he  seems  to  have  cared  Uttle,  he  seldom  indulges  in  a  de- 
scription of  physical  phenomena,  but  in  the  representation  of  the 
world  of  action  he  is  thoroughly  at  home;  he  is  equally  at  homo  in 
the  difficult  art  of  imparting  interest  to  the  statement  of  a  logi- 
cal chain  of  reasoning, — few  professors  of  logic  could,  for  instance, 
have  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  the  lucid  perspicuity  with  which 
he  has  arranged  the  arguments  in  favor  of  his  theory  as  to  the 
identity  of  Junius.     "  Clearness,  purity,  and  strength "  are  his 
distinctive  features,  and  these  pervade  all  his  works,  his  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  no  less  than  his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  and 
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of'S'lrital^  ^fn-     ?/^^^  ^'  ™  '"^'^^  t«  '^-  Peerage 


HORATIUS. 

reSuce'wtV^  '"  ^"^  ^^^""^^  ^^^  «  ^'^^^  successful  one)  to 
reproduce  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  general  stvl^ 
spirit,  and  matter  of  one  of  the  old  leffendarv  ballal  frnm  Ji^f^' 
itisnowgene.aUyheld,  Ennius  and  S J  Sofdr^the  ma ' 
enab  for  their  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  Rome      The  De 

vZhe  Sn'm^^^^^t  ^'^  ^'^'^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  '^^-'  -  * avoritfthem; 
with  the  Romans ;  two  versions  of  the  story  existed,  and  MacaSav^! 

conjecture  is  probably  correct,-that  there  were  ^wo  old  bSs 

V  Po^bTs'^^^^^^  ^'  *^^  j,^^-^'  t^e  onMolfowed 

Zf  o  I!    ^  relating  that  Horatms  alone  defended  the  bridge  and 
met  a  here's  death  m  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Tiber  the  other 

of  the  baUad  does  not  depend  on  its  adherenee  tn  th7«  ? 
grmd  facts  of  real  histor/  and  even  though  Ze  old  leSs 
do  not  relate  a  single  incident  exactly  as  i*  S»un'7d  Zt  .v^ti 

.  e  ropetitions  of  words  and  pUrnses^^'P^t^^Tl^Z^Z 
the  same  epithets,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  stoTv  fmm  thf 

kZ  vT"""®*  ^"™u'°  **■«  w^ph-t  close  Note!  rt'^: 

hluifiUly  he  contrives,  by  a  few  happy  descrinhVo  tn„!».„  *    • 

CdSt':f^r "  "'"^^^r  f  »™rco£j:s;tre  «*?  ao 

m«  difficult  of  themes,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  poetic  trort! 
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Maceiilay  <ioes,  but  Horace  also  makes  the  penult  short,  and  it  is 
probable  we  ought  to  read  Porsenna  in  Virgil,  ^n.  viii.,  646, 
"Porsena  jabebat."     The  ending -wa  was  commcn  in  Etruscan 
names,  cf.   Vibenna,  Mastama,   Verbenna.      €Iu§iuin  {Chiiisi) 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Etruria,  and  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  twelve  chief 
towns  of  the  district;  it  was  situated   on  a  hill  near  the  Clusine 
Lake,  a  stagnant  marsh  connected  with  the  Clanis  (Chiana),  which 
drains  a  valley  so  fiat  that  it  has  two  outlets,  one  into  the  Arnus 
and  the  other  into  the  Tiber,  though  it  formerly  dramed  into  the 
latter  only.     Mine  {(Ods,  who,  according  to  the  ^  oruscan  belief, 
had  each  the  power  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt;  the  Romans  called 
them  "DiiNov  :nsiles,"  but  we  only  know  the  names  of  seven  of  them. 
Tarquin,  Huperbus,  the  last  of  the  seven  kings  of  Eome,  expelled 
244  A.u.c;  several  attempts  were  made  to  restore  him: — ( 1)  by  a 
conspiracy  at  Rome,  concocted  by  ambassadors  from  Tarquinii',  iu 
Etruria,  for  their  connection  with  which  Brutus,  the  consul,  piU 
his  own  two  sons  to  death;   (2)  by  the  Tarquinians  in  arms,  aided 
by  the  Veieutes;    (3)  by  the  Etrurians  under  Porsena,  during 
which  several  famous  exploits  occurred — the  Defence  of  the  Bridge. 
the  heroism  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  and  the   escape  of  the  liost;iges, 
Claeha  and  her  companions,  from  the  camp  of  Porsena,  by  swun 
ming  across  the  Tiber;   (4)  by  the  Latins,  under  Tarquin's  son-in- 
law,  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  during  which  Avas  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 

p.  248.  Lordly  Voluterree  (Volterra),  "scowls"  from  the 
top  of  a  hill  1,700  feet  high,  and  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it 
stood  a  siege  of  two  years  before  Sulla  could  reduce  it;  the  ruins 
are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Scia-g[irt  Populoiiia, 
stood  on  a  promontory  opposite  the  island  of  Ilva  (Elba).  Pi§a' 
(Pisa),  famous  for  wheat  and  wine,  Avas  on  the  Arnus,  and  was 
formerly  only  two,  but  is  now  six  miles  from  its  mouth.  IMaiSiilin 
{Marseilles),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  was  a  colony  of  Phocoea 
in  Asia  Minor,  600  B.C. ;  though  possessed  of  a  considerable  navai 
power  it  is  doiibtful  whether  she  had  at  that  time  begun  to  enip^r  ■ 
"  triremes,"  i.  e.,  vessels  with  three  banks  of  oars  arranged  ii 
parallel  tiers  one  above  the  other;  fair-liaired  slaves,  the  Cel- 
tic inhabitants  of  the  country  north  of  her.  Clanis  wa^iiiJcrs; 
explain  the  force  of  this  expression;  see  Note  on  Clusian  -wve. 
Cortona,  nine  miles  north  of  Lake  Thrasimtnus,  was  ,<  :itJ 
by  Cyclopean  walls  and  towers.  Au§cr  {:f^erchiG),  ow  o  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Arnus,  now  flows  directly  to  the  sea.  The  €fiiEiii;i0<> 
hill  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cnmpagna.  CSitiiiiiiiii^  isii 
small  stream  drainitig  a  fertile  valley  iu  llmbria.  ViilMitiiiUJ 
invTij  (i.e.,  iiuirali)  took  its  ns.iiiu  from  the  tf)wn  of  Voi^iiii:  (  />"/ 
seua).     Arrelilim  {Arezzo)  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Arnns 
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I  iiibro  {Omhfone),  a  small  stream.     Vati  of  I.ini»,  o.i  the 

Kivor  Maera  between  Etruria  and  Liguria,  was  famous  for  wine, 
(•heose,  tmd  Carrara  marble;  must,  Lat.  mushim,  is  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  grapo  pressed  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text 
Pr«>pliets,  the  haruspices,  or  diviners,  of  Etruria  were  famous 
for  their  skill.  From  the  right,  like  the  Hebrew  and  old 
Pncenician. 

p.  249.  «l  II  rsela,  properly  A^orfm,  was  the  Etruscan  goddess 
of  Fortune.       FhIc,   number.      Sutrium    (Sutri),   thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Ronie.     Trysting,  meeting  in  good  faith,  cf.  trust. 
AltiiiiUius  Octavius,  son-in-law  of  Tarquin,Hved  at  Tu§ciiliim 
[Fr<(scati)  on  the  Alban  Hills  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  from 
Rome.      lellow  Tiber,  the   "  flavum   Tiberim  "  of  Hor  ;.e, 
colored  by  the  soil  washed  down  from  the  hills.     Champalsii 
Lat    campanus,  flat  coimtry.      Foiki,  folk  was   the  plural  iil 
Sbakspeare;  is /o/A;.s  correct ?     Skins  of  wine,  gene-dly  goat 
skms.     KIne,   account  for  this  form.     Tarpelan  received  its 
name,  according  to  the  legend,  from  the  betrayal  of  the  citadel  bv 
larpeia  (daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  commander)  to  the  Sabines,  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus;  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Capitoline  looking 
toward  the   Forum,  and   was  then  seventy-five   feet  high,  now 
thirty-five  feet,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  elevation  of  the 
soil  by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish.      Fathers,  the  Patres,  or 
beuators     Crustumerlum,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
^"^li   y®,i;»>«""»'   «ee    Note  on   Pc.sena,   above.     Ostia   (lit 
mouths ) ,  the  ancient  port  of  Rome  at  the  :>; oitth  of  the  Tiber      As- 
tiir,  ''lord  of  Luna."     Janieuium,  a  fortified  hill  on  the  right 
or  western,  bank  of  the  Tiber,  reached  from  the  city  by  the  Snb- 
lician  Bridge.  ^     ^ 

p.  250.  I  wis,  as  here  given,  must  be  taken  as  the  first  per- 
scmil  pronoun  /  and  a  verb  wis  (know,  guess);  but  there  is  no 
such  verb;  lo  is  a  corruption  of  the  adverb  iwis  =  vwis  =  qewis 
-^  certainly  ;nvh  came  to  be  v.ritten  with  the  prefix  i  separated 
ir(.n  the  adj  thna,  itcis,  and  the  prefix  being  fx-e  aently  written 
■'.s  a  capital  {I  wis),  the  adverb  ver- soon  rn-^  not  unnaturally 
grew  mto  a  pronoun  and  verb;  see  Siieat.  f ;  j..*ur  one  of  the 
Lwo  chief  magistrates  chosen  by  the  Rotmns  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings;  the  consuls  for  this  year  were  Valerius  Pop- 
licola  and  Horatirs  Pulvillus.  Gowns,  togo-.  Standlne,  a  ' 
sure  sign  of  urgency.  Rtcr-gate,  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
tlie  tonsSubhcius,  the  only  bridge  then  crossing  the  Tiber;  it 
^va8  built  on  piles  and  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  bolts,  pins 
aiideverythmg  about  it,  for  some  unkarnni.  8upei3titious  reason 


Liic'umo,  chief,  I.-ri,  nr 
inady  of  four  thicknetise 


o  high  a  titie  an  Tjhys. 
ndc.     Toiumiiius, 


an  hereditary 
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name  of  the  kings  of  Veii.  Thrasymene  lake  [Logo  di  Peru- 
gia) witnessed  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  army  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  All  the  war,  all  the  troops  and  arrangement  for  the  battle, 
of.  CsBsar's  »  Suroma  belli."     Car,  chariot. 

p.  251.  Sextus,  Tarquin's  third  son,  whose  brutal  outrage  of 
Lucretia,  accomplished  by  treachery  and  falsehood,  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family,  there  was 
another  form  of  the  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  was  killed  at  Gabii 
on  his  retiring  there  after  the  expulsion.  Horatius  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres.  Holy  JUaidens,  vestal  virgins. 
LartlUM  ;  a  Ramnian— Herminliii  ;  of  Titian  blood; 
Note  that  the  three  Defenders  thus  represent  the  three  tribes  into 
which  the  Roman  patricians  were  divided  at  this  time, — the  Ram- 
nes.  Titles,  and  Luceres;  in  the  same  way  the  three  tribes  and  the 
plebeians  are  represented  by  the  four  men  who  led  the  msurrection 
against  Tarquin*  after  the  tragic  suicide  of  Lucretia,— Lucretius 
being  a  Ramnian,  Valerius  a  Titian,  Collatinus  a  Luceran,  and 
Brutus  a  plebeian— all  of  which  shows  that  it  was  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  classes  against  the  tyrant. 

p.  252.  ]¥ow  Roman,  &c.  Note  the  supposed  date  of  the 
Lay:  they  had  then  been  engaged  for  about  ten  years  in  besieging 
Veii,  and  constant  strife  prevailed  between  the  two  orders.  Tifer- 
num,  in  the  Samnite  territory,  the  termination  rnus  is  very  com- 
mon in  names  of  places  in  the  Apennines,  thus  we  have  the  R. 
iifemus  {Biferno^  'smg  in  Mount  Tifemus  {Monte  Matese),  the 
towns  of  Atemu'  "  Amitemum,  the  rivers  Aternus  and  Vol- 

turnus,  and  mai.  ^rs,     Ilva'i  niine§  of  iron  ore,  and  the 

Tl  V  ^"T^?"'^^  .^V        ^^"^  ^""^^^^  ""«  Si^«  *o  ^^^  island  the  name 
i*ithaba,  Gk.  atQaXi^,  soot. 

p.  253.  JIfar  was  the  eaatern  boundary  of  Umbria,  separating  it 
from  the  Sabines.  Falerii  {Sta.  Maria  di  Fallen),  north  of 
Mount  Soracte,  west  of  the  Tiber,  submitted  to  Rome  on  the  fall  of 
Veu,  which  lay  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Rome.  Urjfo— Cosa 
{Ansedonia)  were  convenient  points  of  embarkation  for  Corsica 
and  Sardinia.  Campania,  one  of  the  districts  of  Italy,  south  of 
Rome,  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

p.  254.  She-wolf's  alludes  to  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
being  suckled  by  a  she- wolf.  Deftly,  A.S.,  da/#,  dexterous.  TeeiH 
ana  »Kull,&c.;  similar  feats  of  strength  are  related  of  God  'V 
m  the  farst  crusade,  and  of  Coeur-de-Lion  in  the  third.  Alv€^)rnus 
see  note  on  Tifernum  above;  thunder  was  beheved  to  be  caused  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  gods.  Auffurg,  priests  whose  specii 
function  was  to  tend  the  sacred  fowl  and  declare  the  will  of  the 
gods,  as  foreshown  by  their  appearances,  Hving  or  dead. 
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aceran,  and 
eneral  com- 


.f;  f^:  Dies  flifuHy  ;  contrast  this  with  the  "warlike  glee  " 
w,  a  which  It  soundod  before,  floratlus  stands  alone  fwhy 
islie  represented  as  doing  so'^  '      ^ 

all.  Image-Ktands;  it  was  still  standing  in  the  davs  of 
my,  in  the  hrrt  century  of  our  era.  Junofwas  worsMbZ 
at  Eome  a8  the  goddess  presiding  over  child  birth:  the  nameS 
•■vas  also  given  o  the  tutelary  spirit  attending  e^ciwoS  cor 
resijonding  to  the  Genius  of  the  man.  AlsMii.  „  ■n.Z.T.  ■  '  ,2 
.«U  foreste  in  the  north-east  quarter  of^t'ilharffiUsof^ 
covered  with  snow  in  winter.  '       ^ 


re,  and  the 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.~-1809-1849. 

The  Raven.     Extract  LII.,  page  258. 

Biographical  Sketeli. -Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  bom  in 

ms  goct-tather,  Mr.  iUlan,  a  wealthy  and  childless  merchant    who 
uT\nmTc  f'  '"'^  1  ^'^  ^^«  P^--^«  twoT/aST/t'ert: 

the  .f«  of  1  ?  Z      ?  '   1  i  '  T^  .^^  ^^  ^^^^^^"^y  i^  Richmond.     At 
"le  age  ot  17  he  entered  the  University  of  Viro-mi-':.  K,,f  i^f<-    4-  i7 

Ima  been  brought  up  to  believe  himself  the  hdr  of  a  weaSv  mfn 
nd  had  been  educated  for  so  far  in  such  a  way  L  trdeveC^^ 
ensive  tastes  and  habits;  what  wonder,  then,  /he  sLld  ove^rrun 

\  r  i  TT?i  ''   '^""^""?  "^  y^^^g  ^«°   have   done  before 
arde^lidS^  ^^piB^g  that  a  keenly  sensitive  young  ma^  of  arl 

^-alse  position.     He  went  off  to  Eur^p?  aiFflunrhlmt^lntl^e 
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cause  of  Greek  Independence  for  two  years ;  he  returned  to  Kich- 
mond  in  1829,  and,  after  remaining  a  year  at  the  home  which  was 
no  home,  he  entered  West  Point  as  a  military  cadet.  It  was  an 
unwise  move;  he  was  constitutionally  restless  under  control,  and 
the  rigid  discipline  of  a  military  academy  was  insupportably  irk- 
some to  one  who  had  known  the  wild  freedom  of  gueriUa  warfare 
against  the  Turk;  moreover,  he  had  begun  to  fix  his  ambitious 
hopes  on  literature;  and  he  did  not  believe  in  war  as  a  rational 
nineteenth  century  mode  of  settling  national  disputes.  He,  con- 
sequently, disliked  West  Point  from  the  first,  neglected  his  duties, 
disobeyed  orders,  and  was  dismissed  the  service.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  movements  for  the  next  two  years ;  but  in  1833  he  turned  up  in 
his  native  city,  Baltimore,  as  the  winner  of  a  newspaper  prize  for  a 
prose  story.  Mr.  Allan  had  married  in  the  meantime,  and  had 
died,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  own  infant  son  and  heir.  He 
had,  of  course,  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so;  but  who  shall  say 
that  it  was  not  hard  on  the  young  man  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe  himself  the  heir  ?  Henceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among  the  few  writers  of 
the  century  whose  works  will  live,  a  very  high  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  will  be  accorded  to  the  author  of  The  Raven.  It  has  been 
very  generally  believed  that  what  he  wrote  was  dashed  off  as  the 
spontaneous  product  of  a  diseased  imagination,  in  the  rare  intervals 
when  the  pressure  of  absolute  want  or  the  imminent  dread  of  iu- 
sarity,  if  not  of  death  itself,  had  granted  him  a  momentary  respite 
from  the  degrading  bondage  of  debauchery.  The  popular  picture 
has  been  that  of  a  weird,  wild,  fantastic  genius,  writing  occasion- 
ally and  by  fits  and  starts,  but  never  settling  down  steadily  to 
work,  a  profligate  debauchee  squandering  in  riotous  orgies  the 
desultory  earnings  of  his  facile  pen,  an  unfaithful  husband  break- 
ing the  loving  heart  of  a  noble  wife  by  worse  than  systematic 
cruelty  and  neglect,  a  contributor  whose  pimctuality  could  never 
be  relied  on,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  situation  in  consequence 
of  his  irregularities  and  intemperate  habits.  The  critical  reader, 
it  is  true,  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  all  this  with  the  plain  evi- 
dences of  heavy  expenditure  of  brain  and  imagination  in  all  his 
works;  it  seemed  very  strange  that  such  unique  powers  of  psychic 
analysis,  such  passionate  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  such  keen 
insight  into  the  dehcate  shades  of  character,  such  power  of  conjur- 
ing up  the  miraculous,  such  skill  in  investing  the  unreal  with  an 
air  of  probability,  and  above  all,  that  ^uch  indxistry  as  was  de- 
manded by  the  mere  quantity  of  his  work  oouid  possibly  co-exist 
with  sottish,  swinish  irregularity  of  life,  and  disregard  of  all  its 
decencies.  But,  there  were  the  statements,  plainly  and  doliberately 
made  in  Griswold's  Memoir,  so  that  one  could  only  shrug  one's 
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from  this  it  appea^ascl^ar^s  irSi'^'^Kr.?^  '^^  facts;  and 
neither  more  nor  less  than  «  .l!i  k  '^^^,?«^"ble  that  Griswold  was 
of  the  deadi  TfaTs  fti^ii'^Lr  ^/-"''-^  cowardly  slanderer 
with  a  systemaL  tal  tha^  wmXr;  '^""^  ^f"^^^^^  ^I^at  was  not, 
author  and  father  of  lies  his  MpJ^^-^^-^T.  T  ^^^^^^dit  to  the 
from  first  to  last,  it  does  iot  on^f n  °''  ''  "*,*^'^^  ^nitnistworthj ; 
not,  intentional;,  untrl^P^^^^  VT^!  T^'^^'^^P^  ^^^^^ 
Literary  Messen%rXmch^Za  7^^^^^  '^'   Southern 

In   1837  he  went  to  New  York    on   th^       v*  ^  '''"^"  ^^^^•" 
staff  of  the  New  YovkZarZh,  T  ''"^'f?^   ^^'^    ^^^^o^^l 

year  he  proceeded  toPM^^^^^  ^^^  foUowing 

the  principal  conUutor  to  r?      '  "^^""^^  ^^  ™  ^°^  ^""^  Jear! 
tempted  tostaTa  mai^n.,?  f  Magazine.     He  next  at- 

of  reaping  a  /Sr  reS  ?rbf.  ^>i!''?  ^  ^^^  ^°«^  ^^^elj  means 
be  hal  n?  ca;LrtS^en^^^^^^^^^  ^TJ^  P^f^  I'-^bo'rs;  but 

York  to  undertake  such  ]Z£IT      i      '    °*^  ^"^  returned  to  New 
1836  he  married  hisTous^^^n^^^  ^«  ^i^^'    ^^ 

was  devotedly  attached  to  idm  and  L  f""^^^  constitution,  who 
"  love  that  Ws  more  tLn  ^ve''  F^^;?/'^^^  "loved with 
aeath  she  was  a  confirmed  Lalld  .nJ?  9S\j^^rs  before  her 
unremitting?  in  his  Wnml  I      '  ^^^.^^^"^8'  all  that  time  he  was 

-d  worried  aw  i^    ,  ;lX;s'tTltf^  ^^  -any  labo" 

her  health.     Far  from  hliZTT    u  ^'0°«^^nt  anxiety  about 

1-  W.H  a  rnodefof  p",ltuXiw  ^  "^  '"'^'^^-^  contributor, 
i-^^leed,  on  these  ve^rHsXfw  ^'"^'^^^ 

lose  or  miss  a  situatiL  thro  J  Tnt^f '^^  '^  ^°^"  ^^   ^«  ^^^^ 

kind.     Very  few  writers  havfLe,^^^^^^ 

and  very  few  have  so  conscient'rsirdet,ted  all  t  P"^"^^^^^^^' 
mmd  and  soul  to  the  perfecting  of  JL^r  ^  .  ^^'''  P'^^^^^  ^f 
tion.  He  never  gives  X  to  L-  ^  f  «d««t«  of  the  imagina- 
inspiration;  on  thrconSv  h^^^n  ^"^'"'n'^T'  ^™^^«  *«  «^ere 
ont  and  carefiillv  plann^^^^^^^  'liligently  thought 

ana  the  predetSrtriln^^^^^^  fr^  ''  f  f  "^"'^^^  ^^l^^l^^^d 
step  from  the  begiTiL  1^^^^     ^^i^^^^^tely  followed  step  by 

that  his  short  tZ  a^po^msr^ "^^^^^^^^^  ,  «-«-t- 

^}gn  and  polish  of  executi<>n  very  for  Lvo^^^^^^  ^^  ^^- 

t>ons  to  periodical  literature.     Some  of  Ws  nrnl  T^^  "''°*"'^"- 
vels  of  ingenious  and  subtle  m^X  ^    ^^^^^  ^*°"'-''  «r«  "lar- 

the  readef  that  ^InoT  ptjt  £^         ""T""  "  ^«-"''^«on  on 
„.w- 1.,.  I...    ,      "'"  Jjuu  peimit;  mm  to  lav  down   flm  k^^i.  ^^.j^g^^ 


to  read  until  ho.  .-^.w^v, 


^-^'^-  ^.^/.,^^,m  ijo^.^,  iv.e  iu,:^; 


PS  the  denouement.     The 
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The  House  of  Usher,  The  Descent  into  the  Maelatrdm,  Ham 
Pfaal,  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  and  many  other  tales  are  related  with 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  hardly  surpassed  by  Defoe;  while  the  ex- 
quisite melody  of  some  of  his  poems  standi4  unrivalled  in  American 
literature.  The  severe  mental  strain  of  such  constant  requisitions 
on  the  constructive  faculty,  coupled  with  the  anguish  caused  by 
the  sight  of  his  darUng  wife's  sufferings,  broke  down  his  nervouH 
system  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and  for  the  last  few  years  he 
vainly  strove  to  rally  his  exhausted  faculties  by  the  dangerous  aid 
of  stimulants.  The  habit  grew  on  him,  and  of  course  ultimately 
aggravated  the  prostration  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  His  wife's 
death,  too,  afflicted  him  with  a  sorrow  so  deep  that  it  seemed  ra- 
ther to  be  remorse;  his  ambition  died  within  him,  and  for  the  two 
weary  years  that  he  survived  her  he  was  but  the  pitiable  wreck  of 
his  former  sell ;  at  last  the  end  came,  and  in  1849,  in  his  native 
Baltimore,  the  tortured  spirit  took  its  flight,  let  us  hope, 

"From  grief  and  groan  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the  King  of  Heaven." 


THE  KAVEN. 

In  a  remarkable  sketch  or  essay  on  The  Philosophy  of  Composi- 
tion, which  is  well  worth  the  most  careful  study  for  its  rich  sug- 
gestiveness,  Poe  describes  the  process  by  which  he,  step  by  step, 
built  up  this  wonderful  poem  of  the  imagination.  The  length  of  the 
poem  was  determined  by  the  consideration  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  unity,  and  consequent  vividness,  of  impression, 
it  must  not  be  "  too  long  to  be  read  at  one  sitting."     The  impres- 
sion, or  effect,  sought  after  is  that  of  Beauty,  or  "  pleasurable  ele- 
vation of  the  soul,''  which  he  regards  as  the  true  "  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  the  poem,"  i.e.,  of  poetry.     The  tone  is  one  of  sadness, 
which  is  always  excited  by  Beauty  in  its  supreme  development. 
As  an  artistic  piquancy  to  serve  as  a  key-note,  or  pivot  on  which 
the  structure  might  turn,  he  chose  the  refrain  in  deference  to  cus- 
tom, but  determined  to  vary  the  common  custom  of  monotony  in 
sound  and  thought,  and  to  produce  continuously  novel  effects,  by 
varying  the  application,  while  retaining  the  customary  monotony 
of  sound  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  facility  of  variation,  the  refrain 
must  be  brief,  in  short,  a  single  word;  which  word,  inasmuch  as 
the  refrain  implies  division  into  stanzas,  each  of  which  it  closes, 
must  be  sonorous  and  susceptible  of  protracted  emphasis,  condi- 
tions best  fulfilled  by  the  long  o  sound  in  connection  with  r,  the 
most  producible  consonant;  the  character,  or  sound,  of  the  word, 
iiud  its  mekmcholy  niouning,  being  thus  settlo^i,  vha  ivOi\^  irs.hih  y 
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fhreTrl'^'he  nlfr^'r"  ^^  accordingly  adopted  aa 

HfLrf  n?fi;-  next  consideration  was  the  pretext  for  the  repe- 

ition  of  this  one  word,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  prXt 
or  repetition  by  an  intelligent  human  being  suggested  the  idea  of 
anon-reasonmg  speaker,-the  parrot  being  refected  in  favor  of 
the  Raven,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  more  in  keeninT wit h 
the  tone  o  the  composition,  and  havinf  a  geL  ally  v^^^  ^^^ 
canny  reputation      Having  got  so  far  he  next^chose  LTpt   on 

ect  forToetrvt  ?h   T'TT'''''^  ^^^  ^^-«'«-  the  fittS  sub 
ect  for  poetry  IS  tie  Death  of  a  beautiful  Woman,  lamented  bv  a 

bereaved   lover      The  two  ideas  had  now  to  iS  comb^ed    the 

or     i>ievermore,    and  the  obvious  combination  lay  in  makint?  thft 
Raven  answer  the  questions  of  the  man;  the  questions  Sfrom 

teTt^trrthf ""  f  *^^  ^^^^'  ^*^^«"^'^  theTesrcoSmr 
place  mterest  of  the  second,  and  on  through  higher  gradations  «« 

he  lover  is  startled  by  the  melancholy  chaLter  oftWord    J 
he  ommous  reputation  of  the  fowl,  till  half  in  superSln  hil   in 
he  despair  which  delights  in  self-torture,  he  so  SdVhis  o  es 
tions  as  to  receive  from  the  expected  answers  all  tCpleasuTe  S 
intolerable  gnef    reaching  the  climax  in  the  16th  3a!  where 
the  answer   to  his  last   query   involves   the  utmost  conceiVable 
amount  of  sorrow  and  despair.     This  stanza,  then  was  ?he  first 
composed,  on  the  principle  that  all  works  of 'art  should  be^in  a 
the  end,  partly  to  establish  the  climax  up  to  which  all  the  pre 
ceding  stanzas   should  gradually   lead,  and  partly  to  settle  ^th^ 
rhythm,  metre  and  stanza.     The  object  sought  her^e  was  or  Snal 
ity  which  could  only  be  found  in  the  comUnatZtntoZtas 
o   knes  m  common  use,  aided  by  an  extension  of  the  appSbn 
of  the  principles  of  rhyme  and  alliteration;  the  rhythm  is  Cchdc 
he  lines  are  octameter,  heptameter  catalectic,  andLr^meter ta^^^^^^^ 
lectic,  and  the  combmation  of  these  is  altogether  originaW  that  it 
IS  effective  also  every  reader  can  bear  witness. )     Th'e^ext  step  to 
settle  was  the  tocaZe  and  general  mode  of  bringing  together^the 
lover  and  the  Raven,  a  richly  furnished  room  hallSwed  b^memories 
of  the  dead  bemg  chosen  that  circumscription  of  space  miXT 
crease  the  effect  of  the  insulated  iBcident^s  the  Tme  Teg  off  a 

S  wv,  ^'  '^TT'^  ^^^""^^  ^'^  ^"  calculated  to  heighten  the 
effect,  the  introduction  of  the  bird  being  retarded  to  sharpen  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  the  tempestuous  night  to  contrast  S  the 
physical  comfort  m  the  room  while  accounting  for  theTtrayed 
w  r?h'  T  r^i  ^dni^^B^on,  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  to  oS^st 
ith  the  dark  plumage  of  the  bird  as  well  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  scholarly  surroundings  of  the  student  nnrl  to  l.n^^?.  -.nt 
ouHuess  of  the  name  to  the  general  effect.     With'the"sam'e  obfect" 
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to  heighten  the,  effect  by  contrast,  an  air  of  the  fantastic,  border- 
ing on  the  ludicrous,  is  given  to  the  entrance  of  the  bird;  but  the 
tone  rapidly  changes  as  the  lover  is  startled  by  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  one  word  that  constitutes  the  Kaven's  whole  vocabulary ;  he 
no  longer  jests,  sees  nothing  fantastic,  much  less  ridiculous,  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  "  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous 
bird  of  yore,"  whose  "  fiery  eyes  now  buni'd  into  "  his  "  bosom's 
core;  "  his  superstitious  fancy  is  aroused,  and  now  his  eager  ques- 
tions, with  the  monotonous  answer  "  Nevermore,"  rapidly  bring  us 
to  the  ddnouement  of  the  poem.  Up  to  this  point  everything  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  accountable,  the  real ;  it  is,  iu  fact,  a  plain 
though  somewhat  thrilling  narrative.  But  we  naturally  look  for 
some  adaptation,  and  some  suggestiveness  of  meaning,  to  complete 
the  artistic  roundness  of  the  poem;  and  to  supply  this  the  two 
concluding  stanzas  are  added,  in  which  the  moral  of  the  poem  is 
suggested,  and  the  emblematic  character  of  the  Raven  is  explain- 
ed:- -"  Take  thy  ^eak  from  out  my  heart "  is  the  first  metaphori- 
cal expression  in  the  p^em,  the  first  phrase  that  is  not  strictly 
literal  in  meaning,  and,  taken  with  the  Raven's  answer,  "  Never- 
more," it  prepares  us  to  see  a  moral  pervading  the  whole  narra- 
tive; but  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  last  word  of  the  last  line  of 
the  last  stanza  in  the  poem  that  we  distinctly  see  that,  throughout 
the  whole,  the  Raven  is  emblematical  of  Mournful  and  Never-end- 
ing Remembrance. 

Whether  Poe  habitually  constructed  the  plots  of  his  numerous 
compositions  in  this  way  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  though  there  is 
strong  internal  evidence  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
was  tlone  in  this  spirit  of  laborious,  conscientious,  painstaking 
fidelity  to  Art.  But,  whether  The  Philosophy  of  Composition  be 
regarded  as  a  plain  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  writing  of 
The  Raven,  or  simply  as  an  analytic  examination  of  the  artistic 
structure  of  the  poem,  it  is  equally  well  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful study ;  and  it  will  well  repay  the  student  to  go  carefully  through 
the  extract,  guided  by  the  clue  given  in  the  foregoing  condensed 
rendering  of  Poe's  admirable  paper.  No  further  comment  on  the 
poem  seems  necessary. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.— 1804-1864. 

David  Swan — A  Fantasy.     Extract  LTII.,  page  262. 

Biog^rapliical  Sketch.— Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  national  holiday  of  the  United  States,  July 
4th,  1804.     His  ancestoi'rt  all  spHllw]  their  family  name  HathoniA. 
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but  the  great  novelist  changed  the  Bpelling  in  his  youth  to  its 
present  form  He  was  educated  at  Bo wdoin Col leg^in  Maine 
where  Longfellow  and  the  future  President  Pierce  we^re  ^onH's 
fellow-students  and  intimates.  He  seems  to  have  early  d^ided  on 
a  literary  career  but  spent  several  years  after  the  close  of  Ws  col 
lege  course  m  desultory  reading  and  writing,  before  venturbg  on 
us  first  pubhcation  whu.h  appeared  anonymously  in  1832Tand 

artilt^^^tTAv '  ^'""  """ '"  ""*^°»  m-paidfill-appreJiat^t 
rlwv   H      ^  u'  ^"^''g"^^^e,  owned  and  published  by  Oo(xl- 

nch  (better  known  by  h.s  nom-de-plunie,  "piter  Parley -).     In 
1837,  a  collection  of  his  nhort  stories  was  published  as  riiee-ToM 

intn  JSi'"'^"Y^  """"^^  ^««  much  more  warmly  welcomed 
in  England  than  m  Amenca  ;  indeed,  there  was  something  almos 

phenomenal  about  the  tardiness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  toac- 

knowledge  or  reward  the  now  universally  acknowledgS^^Ss  of 

prose  wnters.     Au  1«41,  he  began  a  series  of  tales  for  children 
under  the  title  of  Grandfather\s  Chair,  and  at  the  same  lime  wrote 

Ztred^in  m^^^^^^^^^^^^^  bosses  from  an  Old  Ma^^e 

appeared  in  1846  ;  but  the  foundation  of  his  fame  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  securely  laid  till  1850,  when  The  ^cawTi'^f./™ 

fJ'^'^'tr^''  ^^"  ^°?f .  ^°  tl^i«  wonderful  romance,  all  the  po  ™ 
of  the  author  are  exhibited  at  their  best ;  keen  subtlety  of  Ca« 
nation,  strange  power  of  far-searching  mental  analyst,  fondnfss 
for  displaying  exceptional  developments  of  characte^,  and  for  eT 
plonng  the  deep-hidden  recesses  of  emotion,  accurati  observation 
and  careful  de  ineation  of  nature,  dehcate  play  of  fancy  and  keen 

SoTtT.h'  ^"^°  V'i^-''^  '''  *^^  ««^^^^*  ciaracteriL' s  onhe 
author,  and  these  are  all  displayed  in  the  ^carZe^  Letter,  in  a  tone 

1«     /r'f  """^.'"^  sent  ment,  and  in  a  style  exquisitely  simple 
iT\f^^T\^^  melodious.   The  House  of  the  Seven  GabT^Cd 
the'S^fz'^p''  appeared  in  1851,  folWd  the  n^xt  yearly 
the  Bhthedale  Romance,  giving  a  true  picture  of  the  once  famriis 
Brook  Farm  Utopia.    The  Snozv  Image  and  other  ZicTZT  Z 
.^so  appeared  in  1852,  and  in  the  same  year  he  w^ote  thf ly^S 
Frankhn  Pierce,  who  was  then  prosecuting  his  canvas  for  th; 
presidency.     The  Tanglewood  Tafes  appeared  in  1853  and  in  he 
same  year  he  accepted  from  his  friend  Pierce,  now  Demc^ratio 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  lucrative  and  pleasant  Zt  of 
Cousul  at  Liverpool,  England.     Here  he  remained  for  five  years 
spent  two  years  more  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  and  retumed7o 
America  m  1860  shortly  after  the  publication  of  T  Jla.ll^ll" 
Kis  last  work  of  any  consequence  was  Our  Old  Home,  a  book  of 
oharming    descriptions  of    English    scenery,   inte?^gled   4th 
"S«V  ^o-"^  ■'^-^^  i^isxau^iUA  uiiLicisms  of  the  people,  who 
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had  anticipated  his  own  countrymen  in  hailing  him  as  one  erf  the 
foremost  novehats  of  the  age.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  ¥/ere 
embittered  by  the  horrors  of  the  Civil  War,  and  darkened  by  the 
cloud  of  obloquy  that  hung  over  the  great  political  party  to  which 
he  belonged  ;  his  hair  became  white  as  the  driven  snow,  his  stal- 
wart form  lost  its  manly  strength,  his  spirits  lost  their  elasticity, 
and  his  mind  its  robust  energy,  and  so  he  died  in  1864,  the  mere 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  wreck  of  what  he  once  had  been. 


David  Swan  is,  as  Hawthorne  tells  us,  "  a  Fantasy,"  —that 
is,  a  fanciful  narrative  having  no  substantial  foundation  in  actual 
fact,  but  intended,  like  a  parable,  to  teach  some  useful  lesson.  The 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  the  extract  supply  the  text  illus- 
trated by  the  tale — there  is  "  a  superintending  Providence,"  and 
it  is  His  wisdom  and  mercy  that  hide  the  future  from  our  view. 
Crilmantoii  is  attownship  and  post- village  in  Belknap  county. 
New  Hampshire,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Concord,  fitain  of  yesterday, 
the  day  preceding  any  given  day  is  its  yesterday  ;.A.H.  giestra,  cf. 
Lat.  hesternns, — the  tra,  or  ter  is  a  comparative  form,  cf.  Gk.  Tepo<;, 
Lat.  m-ter-ioT,  ultra.  All  of  a  sudden  ;  parse  all;  mdden  is  here 
an  adj.  used  as  a  substantive.  Uainask  curtains;  Damas- 
cus,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  has  given  us  several  deri- 
vatives,— damask,  figured  cloth;  damask -rose ;  dainask  and  da- 
maskine=^to  inlay  with  gold;  and  damson,  the  Damascus  plum. 
Act  the  magician,  play  the  part  of, — a  metaphor  from  the 
stage.  Old  and  «>eautlfui  idea,  that  souls  were  created  in 
pairs,  each  having  its  counterpart,  whose  absence  is  the  cause  of 
vague  desire  and  unrest.  Looliiiitf  horribly  enough  *  is 
this  good  English?  If  not,  correct  it;  and  explain  the  phrase  as 
it  stands,  and  as  you  have  changed  it.  The  crime  of  mur- 
der ;  explain  the  meaning,  and  point  out  an  error  the  use  of 
words. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING.— 1809-1861. 

My  Kate.     Extract  LIV.,  page  270. 

Biographical  Slietcli.— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
was  born  in  London,  in  1809,  her  father  being  an  English  country 
gentleman,  of  Herefordshire.  From  her  infancy  she  was  of  aii 
extremely  fragile  and  delicate  physical  constitution;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  her  bodily  frame  was  amply  compensated  by  a  singularly 
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«i!fwrl^  '"^^  'P''?*"^^  ''^''^°'  ^^  ^  profoundly  emotional  and 
l^S^        organization,  that  formed  the  charm  ^d  solace  of  her 

^n^  ^  ^f"^'  ^^  ';  S^*^'^'*  ^^*^  «^^^d  ^^'^  to  tte  proud  posi- 
tion  of  first  poetess  o    England.     She  began  at  a  very  earlyCe 

pubhshed  her  first  volume,  an  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems 
The  next  four  years  were  devofd  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  C: 
guage  and  bterature,  of  which  she  acquired  a  really  profound 
knowl^ge,  under  the  able  and  enthusiastic  guidance  of  her  blind 
18^?'  ^oy^V ,TJe/ramati8ts  were  her  special  favorites,  and  in 
1835  she  pubhshed  a  spirited  translation  of  ^schylus' majestic 
drama  the  Prornetheus  Bound.     The  bursting  of  a  blood-veS 
m  1837  brought  her  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  reduced 
her  to  an  extremity  of  weakness  and  suffering;  and  two  years 
afterwards  she  was  compf.lled  to  experience  the  keenest  aniiish 
through  witnessmg  the  death  of  an  idolized  brother  by  droTTninir 
at  Torquay.     For  the  next  seven  years  she  led  a  life  of  enforced 
seclusion,  which  she  heroically  turned  to  profitable  account  by  an 
extensive  course  of  reading  and  diligent  practice  in  her  noble  art 
of  poetry.     The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  appeared  in  1840 
followed  by  The  Drama  of  Exile,  a  poem  contaming  many  noble 
passages  m  refutation  of  Milton's  theory  as  to  woman's  proper 
position  in  the  world,  but  disfigured  by  exaggeration  and  clearly 
showing  the  mabihty  of  the  authoress  to  command  success  as  i 
dramatist.     In  1846  she  married  Robert  Browning,  the  poet  by 
whom  she  WM  tenderly  cherished  during  the  reminder  of  her 
busy,  useful  bfe.     In  her  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  she  tells 
the  story  of  ber  love,  under  a  very  transparent  disguise,  in  lan- 
guage so  beautifully  expressing  the  utmost  purity  ?nd  depth  of 
thought,  so  nchly  painting  the  passionate  tenderness  of  her  devoted 
affection,  that  they  justly  rank  with  the  first  sonnets  of  Wordsworth 
and  stand  without  a  rival  among  the  love-songs  of  our  literature! 
Her  longest  poem,  Aurora  Leigh,  was  published  in-1856;  though 
not  a  life  history,  it  is  in  one  sense  an  autobiography,  into  which 
she  teUs  us,  her  "highest  convictions  upon  life  and  art  have  enter-  ' 
ed.       It  IS,  thus,  mtensely  subjective;  and  in  this  lies  the  great 
charm  not  only  of  Aurora  Leigh,  but  of  all  her  minor  poems  and  of 
everything  she  wrote  in  her  later  years.     She  had  the  God-like  irift 
of  tender  sympathy  with  all  human  suffering  and  sorrow;  and  h3r 
poetry  is  saturated  with  intense  feeling  for  aU  who  aio  in  any  way 
oppressed  by  cruelty   or  injustice.     The  Cry  of   the   Children 
rmgs  out  with  tragic  earnestness,  in  its  remonstrance  against  the  " 
cruel  overworking  of  children  in  the  crowded  factories  and  work- 
shops.    Her  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  Italian  people 

in  their  Htmctylft  fr\r  f-raoAnm   i-nr,-ni-„r,.A    1 Ul  - ^  *\_     "     . 

oo .v^i^xr^i  iicx  iivuiv  poem,  {jasa  ixuidi 
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Windows,  in  which  her  powers  of  reason  and  imagination  appear 
in  their  highest  development.  In  this,  as  in.  the  sonnets,  the  in- 
spiration was  direct,  and  appealed  directly  to  the  finest  suscepti- 
bilities of  her  heart, — an  advantage  of  no  small  moment  to  a 
poetess  whose  strength  lay  in  her  emotions  rather  than  in  her  ima- 
gination. Her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  her  adopted  country 
endeared  her  to  the  warm-hearted-  sons  of  Italy,  and  has  enshrined 
m  the  hearts  of  many  the  tender  memory  of  the  sweet-faced 
English  lady  who  died  at  the  Casa  Guidi,  Florence,  in  the  year 
1861. 


Wy  Kate  preaches  a  doctrine  strongly  urged  by  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing m  many  passages  of  her  poems,— that  true  beauty  consists  hi 
purity  and  truth.  The  metre  is  anapaestic  tetrameter,  the  first 
foot  being  frequently  a  spondee.  Made  of  §un§liine  an*» 
snow,  rosy  and  fair.  L.ong[-trodden  wayg,  the  long  jour- 
ney of  life.  Her  air,  her  peculiar  appearance,  her  manner,  her 
whole  bearing,  tout  ensemble.  To  tfaze,  to  look  steadily.  In- 
ner light,  the  light  of  ■  ic  soul,  that  seemed  to  speak  in  her  eyes; 
of.  Longfellow's  "conversation  in  his  eyes."  See  p.  338  H  S 
Header.  'Twas  her  thinking,  &c.,  unselfish  thought'fuhiess 
always  commands  attention  aad  respect.  The  children  ;  the 
thought  --3  probably  suggested  by  Goldsmith's  ViUage  Preacher. 
n^hen  ihe  went ;  why?  Explain  the  line  fully.  Made  the 
gra§8  greener,  as  though  Nature  herself  were  the  better  of  her 


presence,  even  in  death 
last  two  lines. 


Now  thou  art  dead  ;  analyse  the 


A  Dead  Rose  (Extract  Iv.,  page  271),  The  moral  taught 
m  this  extract  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  concluding  stanzas;  the 
associations  6f  Memory  have  a  hallowing  effect  which  time  cannot 
destroy,  and  while  soulless  things  see  nothing  but  the  outward 
form  the  heart  can  penetrate  through  aUthe  changes  that  disguise. 
Thy  titles, '  roseate,'  '  soft,'  '  sweet.'  Take  away  an  od«ir : 
cf.  Extract  Ivi.,  last  stanza.  Till  beam,  &c.,  owing  to  the  mix- 
ing  of  the  Sun's  glory  with  the  colors  of  the  rose.  Incarna- 
dined, flesh  colored,  ruddy,  Lat.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.  After  heat, 
in  search  of  heat  expected  from  the  warm  color.  Amber,  honey. 
Till  scarce  alive ;  analyse.  Alone ;  parse.  Disguise  thee, 
but  do  not  destroy  thy  identity. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  igg 

WlLi^IAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  ^1794-1878. 

To  THE  Evening  Wind— Extract  LVI.,  page  272. 

•   ^*®^''«Pfc««a«  Sketch.— In  the  year  1808,  the  vear  follow 

or  poems  was  pubhshed  in  Boston,  consisting  of  The  Emharao  nv 

some  minor  poems.     The  muster-roU  of  American  poets  did  not 
then  contam  so  many  names  as  it  does  now,  and  the  Appearance  o 
a  new  aspirant  for  fame  was  gladly  welcomed  ;  but  when  it  b^ame 
known  that  the  author  was  a  child^  of  only  thirteen  years  thfwS 
come  was  heightened  by  the  pubho  anticipation  of  whaToughTto 
be  achieved  by  one  whose  mere  infancy  had  given  such  unmlsta^ 
able  marks  of  genius.     The  child  was  WilliIm  Cullen^rya^ 
bom  at  Cummmgton,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1794  ;  and  the  brilhant 
promise  of  his  childhood  was  fully  sustained  by  his  ThanXZs 
the  publication  of  which,  five  years  later,  at  once  raised  him  tTthe 
front  rank  of  Anurican  poets,  and  entitled  him  to  an  honorable 
p  ace  among  the  poets  of  all  ages.     Ju  1821,  The  Ages  added  to 
lus  reputation  ;  but  cu-cmnstances  then  directed  his  energies  into 
other  channels,  and  since  that  thne  he  has  only  added  an  occasional 
nunor  poem  to  the  productions  of  his  youthL  muse      ^mpSy 
and  naturahiess  m  the  thought,  correctness  of  expression,   and 

n5.  ^M  ^^^'^  ^'^  ^""^"^^  ^  ^^"«  prominent  characteristics  as 
a  poet  while  as  a  prose  writer  his  style  is  at  once  pure,  easy,  and 
Idiomatic  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  whom 
circumstances  compelled  to  write  so  much 

He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  was  caUed  to  the  bar  in 

Mai  ^°rl?«9Ti,     ^^^  ^^'.*?  ^^'^'^^  ^^^"«y  ^^  West  Barrington, 
Mass.     In  1825  he  removed  to  the  City  of  New  York  where  hi 
became  editor  of  the  Review,  and  subsequently,!  1826,  Xort? 
he  Evening  Post,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.     SLt 
ter  position  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  editorial  chair  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  time 
o  elevate  the  standard  of  joumahsm.     Being  singularly  free  from 
ealousy,  he  encouraged  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  journal- 
so  talent  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  thus,  having  associated 
wUh  himself  an  exceptionaUy  brilhant  staff  of  contributors,  he  made 
^he  Evening  Post  to  be  a  power  in  the  land,  not  only  in  politics, 
)ut  m  literature.     He  hated  sUp-shod  English,  and  drew  up  for 
fne  gmdance  of  contributors  an  Index  Expurgatorins  of  tabooed 
^oTua  and  phrases,  that  has  almost  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  final 

autnontv.    In  Dolitina  hA  wna  ««  Qr/ir.«<- 1,.,, 3 •  . 
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advocate  of  the  prmciples  of  a  free  son  and  free  ir.stitutioiiH;  hence 
ne  was  an  almost  bitter  opponent  of  the  slavery  institutions  of  tlie 
Wouthern  States,  and  a  powerful  upholder  of  the  Union  cause  dur 
ing  the  Amencan  civil  war. 

Having  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  long  and  ably  contended,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  in 
the  year  1878,  having  long  outlived  the  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  as  the  limit  of  the  epan  of  life. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

The  o«ava  Hma  in  which  this  ode  is  written  was  adopted  by 
i^nglish  writers  from  the  Italians.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  employed 
It  as  their  heroic  metre,  though  lines  of  eleven  syllables  (endeca- 
syilabic )  are  frequent  with  them  and  other  Italian  poets.  Byron's 
Don  Juan  is  t^ie  best  example  of  its  use  in  English  literature.  In 
this  extract  it  may  be  noticed  that  Bryant's  intense  desire  to  em 
ploy  only  the  purest  of  English  occasionally  makes  him  sacrifice 
the  metre  to  the  necessities  of  the  language  :  he  never  leaves  us 
m  doubt  as  to  what  he  wishes  to  express,  and  he  employs  the 
plamest  and  most  idiomatic  language  to  convey  his  meaning  ;  but 
tusanxiety  to  write  only  pure  English  mterferes  seriously  with  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  his  stanzas,  and  we  have  to  content  our- 
^Ives  with  correctness  of  Syntax  at  the  expense  of  harmony  in 
Prosody.  The  scansion  of  even  the  first  stanza  wiU  be  enough  to 
illustrate  this  peculiarity. 

The  extract  also  exemplifies  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Bryant's 
?i^T~*^^  ^^^^^  ^^  producing  good  effects  from  slender  materials. 
What  an  abundance  of  imagery  we  have  in  these  five  stanzas,  and 
all  about  the  mere  ebb  and  flow  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes ! 
Every  one  has  felt  the  gracious  influence  of  this  "circle  of  eternal 
change  ;"  but  it  has  not  been  given  to  every  one  to  express  it  so 
gracefully  as  Bryant  has  expressed  it. 

Lattice— a  derivative  of  lath  (Welsh  llath^a  rod).  Note 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the  evening  wind  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  on  those  of  the  land— it  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
ocean  waves,  it  merely  roughens  their  ciests ;  but  it  "curls  the 
still  waters  of  the  lakes"  (see  third  stanza). 

Till  now— Give  the  exact  parsing  of  these  words  ;  and  give 
other  examples  of  the  use  of  (so-called)  adverbs  as  nouns. 

Wor  I  alone— Thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
others  was  one  of  the  features  of  Bryant's  character.  Note  the 
minuteness  of  the  details  and  the  truth  to  Nature  of  this  and  the 
following  stanzas. 
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Inhale  thee,  &c.-Cf.  Thomson's  Autumn,~ll  1312-13. 

Til-.,  "sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  hi8  freshen 'd  soul." 

Llvcllep  at  coining,  Ac. —Parse  livelier  and  comina    Whai 
rh^ncal  fagures  are  employed  in  this  stanza  ?  ^' 

sta^^r  Defi''n^«  «n  ^l'  "*"•'  &e.-Explain  the  use  of  Ms  in  this 

HonJs  of  the  Wrd«      Ir^h  t'P  ^^™T"'     ^^  ^*  °^«^  ^^^^  tuneful 
ifo«iir  ^^***  '^  "^^^^  by  the  expression  ? 

me^i^?ofTh«T*r'"~'?'""^^   ^^^^"  ^«  ^^^  -  legitimate 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  its  use  and  derivation.     It  is 

?SIl  suffif  r'^^.^l'"  r^'  '^^"^^'^  ^^  *^«  addition  of    h^ 
adverbial  suffix  /iwgr  to  the  adjective  daik,  and  used  adverbially 
by  all  our  best  writers.     See  Latham's  Handbook         "^"^^'^^^^^ 
Silver  liead--A.H.  seolfor  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  Lat 
mlvs,  and  is  named  from  its  whiteneBB 

pufe  Wh7s?xnn  If'"  """'^  '^''^''■?'^'  ^^  '«  ^^^^^  ^     The  word  is 
SoLT^^  '       """^    meanings  being  benumbed,  *«acf«t,e, 

Moisten'€l  curls-Explain  the  phrase. 

poetry  *'~""''''^  ^  '^  ''^^  ^sense ._.  r^jotce.     Still  common  in 

Part— The  words  part  and  depart  have  changed  meaniniys  the 

atter  word  being  used  by  Wycliffe  in  the  sense  ofTZam^^^ 

whilopar^  IS  equivalent  to  ^^o  aM;a:y-a  sense  not  unu^uXn  the 

tCtrifco^Sl^^'  '^theknenofpartingday."    B^aTlpl^^: 

causerof^vf.  ^*7"?'  ,«»'«"»^»  &c.-Write  a  note  on  the 
T«..«-i      Penodical  return  of  the  evening  sea-breeze. 
fi,S  t^*  T     icents-Note  the  alliteration  ;  and  observe  the 
fidelity  to  natural  laws  exhibited  in  the  stanza.     The  homesick 

treTbvThT:^  ^^^^,^/r--«  to  the  rustling  leaf  and  Zilg 

"oV^y  pTetlflTtil!"^  '-'■''''  ''  ^  ^^^^-^  -^^^  «' 

The  wind  was  a  favourite  topic  of  Bryant's  muse      In  his 

of  the  id?i  ^tw^Af'^T^  ^'^^  cWr^embrn^  H  some 
of  ttie^deas  in  th^  Ode.     For  instance,  in  the  May  Eve,m.g,  we 
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THOMAS  CAKLYLE.-1795-1881. 

Death  of  the  Protbotob.— Extract  LVII.,  page  274. 

In  the  pages  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  in  the  years  1833-1834, 
appeared  in  serial  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prose  produc- 
tions of  the  century  ;  and  as  the  speoiUations  of  Sartor  Remrtus 
appeared  from  month  to  month  it  became  evident  that  a  new 
literary  power  had  arisen.  Byron  had  been  dead  nearly  ten  years, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  period  had  begun  to  discard  their 
Byron  neckties  and  collars,  as  they  had  already  given  over  the 
naoit  of  trying  to  imagine  themselves  corsairs  and  cut-throats, 
ihe  throne  of  literature  in  England  was  vacant  and  it  was  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  pubhc  assigned  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  the 
magazine  writer.  ' 

He  was  born  in  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land;  educated  first  at  Annan  and  Kirkcaldy,  and  afterwards  at 
the  University  df  Edinburgh  ;  joined  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
as  a  schoolmaster  for  four  years  ;  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
1»18  to  enter  on  a  hterary  career  by  contributing  to  the  pages  of 
BTewster^sEdinbiu'gh  Encyclopcedia.     For  the  next  thr^e  years 
he  was  a  dihgent  student  of  the  German  language  and  literature, 
becommg,  mdeed,  so  enamoured  of  the  German  mode  of  thought 
and  of  expression  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was,  con- 
f  Too^i!'''  ".^consciously,  a  translator  of  German  into  English. 
m  1821  he  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  8b  a 
private  tutor,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  comparative  freedom 
from  distractmg  influences  that  he  was  able  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  LegendreV  Geonietry  and  a  still  more  exceUent 
rendering  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm-Meister,  in  addition  to  a  Life  of 
Schiller,  in  1823.    Three  years  later  he  married  Jane  BaiUie  Welsh, 
a  singularly  gifted  woman,"  he  tells  us,  "who,-for  his  sake, 
had  voluntarily  sacrificed  ambition  and  fortune."     One  would  be 
glaa  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  poor  woman  had  met  her  reward 
m  an  equally  sacnficing  disposition  on  the  part  of  her  husband; 
but  the  pages  of  his  Reminiscences,  edited  by  his  friend  and 
hterary  executor,  the  historian  Froude,  prove  conclusively  that 
Carlyle  was  the  same  snarling,  querulous,  scolding  malcontent  in 
his  don^stic  relations  that  his  own  works  show  him  to  have  been 
m  his  treatment  of  pubho  subjects.     So  blinded  was  he  by  an 
overweening  egotism,  and  so  completely  did  he  ignore  the  self- 
sacnfice  of  his  wife,  that  he,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe?  complacently 
aUudes  to  his  retirement  to  Craigenputtoch,  in  his  native  countf, 
to  live  on  a  smaU  property  belonging  to  her,  as  a  means  "to  secure 
the  independence  through  which  I  could  be  enabled  to  remain  true 
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to  myself."  In  this  state  of  depenc'ent  independence  he  remained 
for  the  next  six  years,  when  the  success  of  his  Sartor  Eemrt us 
made  it  advisable  for  him  to  remove  to  Chelsea,  one  of  the  many 
suburbs  of  London,  and  there  the  "Chelsea  sage"  continued  to 
reside  from  1834  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881. 

The  record  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  his  works— of  their  com- 
position,  publication,  and  reception  by  the  public.     For  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  literary  careei  he  liad  a  hard  enough  time  of  it ; 
hut  the  dogged  persistence  of  the  man,  and  the  uncouth  rugged- 
ness  and  force  of  his  style  finally  broke  down  all  opposition,  and 
the  number  of  his  imitators  became  great  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  new  literary  king.      The  French  Revolution,  a 
HiHtory,  appeared  in  1837,  and  its  publication  placed  the  author 
immediately  in  the  front  rank  of  historical  portrait  painters  ;  the 
subject  was  eminently  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers  as  a  delineator 
of  the  more  intense  traits  of  character,  and  the  figures  in  the  tragic 
narrative  stand  out  as  vividly  and  distinctly  as  though  the  writer 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  them  all.     The  foUowing 
year  he  published  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  made  up  from  his 
previous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  f^ad  other  maga- 
zmes.     Chartism  appeared  in  1839,  and  in  1840,  Heroes,  Hero- 
W or  ship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  a  recast  of  one  of  a  series 
of  his  popular  lectures  delivered  in  London.     In  the  Past  and 
Present  of  1843,  he  showed  his  acquaintance  with  the  early  English 
chronicles  by  an  admirable  paraphrase  of  that  of  St.  Edmund  Bury, 
written  by  the  monk  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  recounting  the  work 
ind  worth  of  Abbot  Samson,  a  hero  after  Carlyle's  heart.    The  year 
1845  gave  to  the  world  Oliver  CromwelVs  Letters  and  Speeches, 
inth  Elucidations,  in  which  the  memory  of  the  great  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  for  the  first  time  in  our  literature  fully  vin- 
dicated.    His  admiration  of  the  forcible  measures  adopted  by  his 
hero  from  necessity,  influenced  nearly  all  his  later  productions ; 
and  we  consequently  find  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  mere 
brute  force,  as  the  panacea  for  political  evil,  exhibited  in  the 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets  of  1850,  in  his  second  great  prose  epic, 
The  History  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1858-1860),  in  his  inhuman 
exultation  over  the  downfall  of  France  in  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  and  m  several  other  Jeremiads  in  which  he  lashes  his  oppon- 
ents with  more  than  the  force  and  somewhat  less  than  the  decency 
of  a  Billingsgate  fishwoman.     In  1851  he  published  the  Life  of 
John  Sterling,  one  of  the  best  biographies  m  the  language,  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  many  works  ;  it  will  probably  be 
read  with  delight  by  thousands  long  after  the  author's  more  ambi- 
tious histories  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  comparative  obli- 
vion of  the  libraries  of  the  learn'^d. 
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The  moBt  acute  critic  of  modern  times,  Lord  Jeffrey,  lias  pointed 
out  that  a  certain  "  dreadfnl  earnestness  "  is  the  most  salient  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Carlyle.  With  him  the  only  virtue  is 
Ihity,  and  among  the  chief  duties  are  Work,  Obedience,  Sincerity, 
and  Tnith.  Hatred  of  Cant,  Hypocrisy,  Hham,  and  Charlatfmism 
in  all  its  forms  is  shown  in  every  page  of  his  works ;  but  it  is 
shown  with  nn  intolerance  of  temper  and  an  obscurity  of  language 
that  have  done  much  to  prevent  his  w  ->rks  from  being  as  widely 
read  in  our  day  as  their  un:deniable  merits  entitle  them  to  be  read. 
A  writer  who  conceives  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  man- 
kind should  try  to  dehver  it  in  a  language  clear,  harmonious,  and 
alluring.  Carlyle  delivered  his  message  in  a  language  forcible 
enough  and  intelligible  enough  to  all  who  are  willing  to  study 
the  meaning  of  their  author  ;  but  he  had  a  lofty  scorn  for  all  the 
graces  of  composition  and  would  not  condescend  to  write  in  a 
language  "  understanded  of  the  people."  The  people,  therefore, 
do  not  read  his  i^vorks,  and  he  who  for  half  a  century  influenced 
the  opiniojus,  the  actions,  and  the  expressions  of  his  fellowmen 
will  in  all  probability  be  read  and  admired  by  as  few  as  now  read 
the  works  of  his  equally*  obscure  contemporary,  the  poet  Browning. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PKOTECTOR. 

The  extract  very  fairly  illustrates  Carlyle's  general  style ;  it 
ehows  his  German  Uiode  of  thought  and  expression,  his  fondness 
for  antithesis,  ellipsis,  and  other  strong  figures  of  speech  ;  it  ex- 
hibits his  sublime  scorn  for  all  that  did  not  reach  his  own  high 
standard;  and  it  illustrates  his  extraordinary  skill  in  depicting  the 
inner  depths  of  such  characters  as  interested  him. 

]Votllliig  more — The  grim  humor  of  the  different  applications 
of  the  phrase  is  characteristic.  Paraphrase  the  opening  sentence 
so  as  to  show  the  full  force  of  each  of  its  clauses.  Note  the  use 
of  initial  capital  letters  for  the  most  important  words — a  habit  of 
Carlyle's  derived  partly  from  his  German  studies,  partly  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  last  century,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  over- 
weening egotism  and  self-assertion.  All  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals 
and  other  matters  of  a  like  kind  are  of  course  more  or  less  arbitrary; 
but  if  every  writer  were  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will  as  Carlyle  has 
done,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  evei /thing  like  system  in  our 
language,  systemless  enough  already  in  all  conscience. 

God's  iiiC8§ai^e — is  a  literal  translation  of  the  word  Oof-psl 
and  much  more  accurate  than  the  common  rendering  of  the  word, 
which  does  not,  as  generally  supposed,  simply  mean  good  story,  but 
God  stor-y — the  confusion  having  arisen  from  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  A.S.  (?od^  deity,  and  grod  — good,  and  also  from  a  not 
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unnatural  tendsncy  to  distort  the  word  into  a  translation  of  the 
ureek  evayyeXioy=^good  inessage. 

ThI.  ■ummer  ol  IMn  had  been  marked  by  Turenne's  sur- 
render of  Dunkirk  to  Lockhart,  after  the  brilliant  victory  of 

rcmwell  3  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes.  Four  years  later 
( Imrlea  11.  rendered  himself  for  ever  iufumous  by  selling  thie 
much-coveted  seaport  to  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XIV 

Thenceforth  he  enteri  the  fiternklet  is  certainly  not 
English.  Iranslate  the  clause  into  English  ;  and  write  a  note  on 
the  use  of  the  histono  present  tense,  and  of  the  plural. 

Fny.nlneiaitAprll.-Is  the  omission  of  the  (so-called) 
art^icle  justifiable?  Note  that  the  expression  seems  naturally  to 
follow  the  lastono  present  of  the  preceding  sentence,  though  its 
employment  appears  harsh  in  conjunction  with  the  past  forms  was 
"^Thrki^^rf  ;r  ;;*^t /Pri^g  ^e'ore  last,"  a  little  lower  down. 

The  Pialmist'i  limit.-"  The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  and  ten."  ^  ^^ 

IpJa^^f  ^K*^?"  ■^"■'*u'  *«■- 0»^«  cf  the  unsolved,  insoluble  prob- 

ems  of  history  ,s,  what  would  have  been  the  fature  of  England 

if  Cromwell  had  been  spared  for  these  "  ten  years  more."    Carlyle 

was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  under  his  fostering  care  Puritan- 

ZT^finr  'TT^'f^  l^*  Puritanism  had  a  fair  chance  L 

nZfiF^r  -  ^""^ 't^'^.^ot  triumph;  in  fact  the  robust  character 

of  f-^  Briton  IS  as  bttle  likely  to  adopt  tho  extreme  views  of  the 

-itan  as  those  of  the  Ritualist ;  and  the  sturdy  common  sense 

>  nation,  m  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old,  has  discarded 

'>f  the  visionary  projects  so  dear  to  the  ardent  supporters  of 

ector  m  his  own  day  and  in  ours.     With  aU  his  intelligence, 

seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  belief 

mts  are  predetermined,  not  merely,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it. 


that 


"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Kough  he'^  them  how  we  will." 


wl  1  f  ^°  ^  !r  ^^«^-^«d  by  an  inexorable  destiny  which 
Ws  us  not  even  the  power  to  rough  hew  them  ;  and  y^et,  not- 
^thsta^ding  this  belief,  he  is  etemaUy  berating  his  fellowm;n  for 

?ht  Zv  S?  T  ^"Tu  "'^  ""l  ^^^^  ^^  ^-  He  is  not,  however, 
the  only  thinker  who  has  reached  absurdity  while  endeavoring  to  re- 
concile  the  irreconcilable  doctrines  of  Freedom  and  PredestLtion. 

fK«.  1  ?  '  Tiru*."f  *■•*  ■"®*'**  «"<*  hand  -Distinguish 
these  labors.     What  figures  of  speech  are  employed  ?         ^^ 

..w  ;t  '■«»*•"•*'  *c.-Do  not  confound  Manzini  with  Man- 

om,  the  author  of  IPromessi  Spoza ;  nor  with  Mazzini.  the  friend 

;^^Kossuth,J.edru-Rolhn,  and  Garibaldi.     Manzini  and  the  Duo 

''"-^"^  ^®^®  amuasBadors  to  the  (Jouri;  of  the  Protector,  and 
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their  continental  "splendors,"  in  mprkoil  contrast  with  the  b^mbis 
8*,yle  of  Hampton  Court,  were  no  doubt  "  interesting  to  the  street 
population,"  etc.  Note  the  contrasts  in  this  par8«:raph  and  the 
one  following. 

Iluiiipi4»n  Court— ten  miles  from  London,  celebrated  in 
earlier  tiraes  for  the  eonference  held  there,  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Riiphael's  cartoons.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  nis  royal  master,  the 
bluff  King  Henry  VIII.,  erected  the  palace  ;  neither  James  I.,  nor 
Cromwell,  the  overthrower  of  his  dynasty,  did  much  to  improve 
the  place;  but  William  of  Orange,  and  his  Dutch  gardeners,  made 
tha  grounds,  the  gardens,  and  the  maze  one  of  the  great  "  sights" 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

A  private  scene.— A  metaphor  taken  from  the  stage.  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  word  thereof 

The  Lttdy  Claypolc.— Ehzabeth,  the  second  daughter  and 
sixth  child  of  the  Prot^.-tor,  married  her  father's  master  of  the 
horse,  Clay  pole,  9no  of  tho  new  House  of  Peers  by  ,/hich  Crom- 
well so  fooUshly  sought  to  give  dignity  to  his  legislation.  The 
iveepiiig  sisters  were  Bridget,  Mary,  and  Frances,  the  last  of 
whom  had,  a  few  months  previously,  buried  her  husband,  after  only 
three  short  months  of  married  life,  so  that  she  was  still  "  in  he*r 
weeds."  Note  the  path  :;  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  and 
compare  it  with  Thackeray's  description  of  the  madness  of  George 
III.  The  classical  nllusiona  (as  to  the  "Pallida  More"  of  th^ 
Latin  poet,  Horace),  the  Scriptural  references  and  quotations,  and 
the  style  of  half  soliloquy,  and  broken  ejticulation  show  how  com- 
plete a  master  Cariylo  could  bo  of  the  tender  and  pathetic  in  cfnu- 
position. 

^Oeorffc  Fox  (1G24-1G90)  wim  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rehgious  reformers  the  world  hiis  seen.  Trained  by  a  pious  mother, 
he,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  conceived  that  he  had  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  prefich  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  conscience  as  a 
more  certain  guide  than  even  the  Scriptures. 

A  justice  named  Bennet,  who,  in  conjuncti(m  with  his  fellow 
justices,  committed  Fox,  at  Deroy,  in  1650,  on  a  false  charge  of 
blasphemy,  gave  his  followers  the  nickname  "  Quakers,"  because 
the  sturdy  accused  had  called  upon  this  ruler  of  the  people  to 
quake,  or  "tremble,  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Quakers,  or 
Friends,  as  they  preferred  to  call  themselves,  objected  to  oaths,  to 
baptism,  to  the  Eucharist,  to  showing  such  marks  of  r(>spect  as 
uncovering  the  head  m  presence  of  superiors,  to  the  use  of  plural 
forms  in  addressing  sing]  9  individuals,  and  to  many  other  things 
equally  harmless,  so  that  it  is  not  much  wonder  their  founder,  in 
spite  of  the  general  blamelessness  of  tis  life,  found  himself  often  in 
prison  on  account  of  his  heterodox  views.     That  Cromwell  took  his 
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part  against  the  Purilpji  bigotry  of  tho  age  epei^ks  volumes  both 
tor  the  purity  of  Fox  and  the  liberality  of  the  Protector.  That 
they  should  be  persecuted  hy  the  disfeohifce  and  corrupt  Kupporters 
of  the  rule  of  Charles  II.  wtta  inevitable  ;  but  it  is  impoHsiljle,  in 
the  linrxits  of  n  brief  note,  to  do  adeq  ate  justice  to  one  of  the  nu)Ht 
remarkable  religions  reiormers  of  an  age  })rolific  in  men  ccmteut  to 
sacrifice  leisure,  liberty,  and  life  in  attestation  of   heir  principles. 

HackerV  men.— Col.  Hacker  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
8\ipporteiB  of  the  Parliament  in  its  long  struggle  agJtinst  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  Crown,  and  no  doubt  he  must  have  felt  a 
gloomy  joy  on  being  chosen,  with  two  ecpially  fanatical  colonels, 
to.8uperintend  the  execution  of  the  dethroned  Charleo.  Hiicker 
was  not,  however,  more  inclined  than  his  Puritan  confr*^res  to  grant 
the  bame  religious  and  political  toleration  to  others  that  they  ox- 
acted  for  themselves;  and  poor  George  Fox's  arrest  and  first  inter- 
view with  the  more  tolerant  Protector,  were  due  to  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  Hacker  and  his  men. 

BPor»^  ,>.  tliem  to  the  mews.— The  place  referred  to  here 
was,  in  .omwell's  time,  imd  subsequently,  used  as  the  Court 
stables,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  London.  Stow's 
"Survey  of  London  "  informs  us  that  a  rarg^of  stables  was  built 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Mf.ry,  on  the  site  of  what 
had  been  "  the  Mewse,  so-called  of  the  King's  falcons  there  kept 
by  the  royal  falconer — an  office  of  great  account,"  etc.  Pennant 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  give  the  same  account  and  origin  of  the  word. 
It  originally  meant,  in  English,  a  "  cage  for  hawks,"  whence  the 
verb  in€iv  =  io  enclose;  later  the  verb  was  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
"to  moult,"  or  cast  the  feathers,  and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  J^'rench.  Mner  =--  Lat.  mutare  --^-^  to  change,  for 
movitare,  from  movere,  to  move.  The  word  meivs  is  also  appHed 
to  ranges  of  outhouses  in  general. 

HuEiipton-coiirt  park— was  afterwards  converted  by  Wil- 
liam III.  into  the  celebrated  gardens  and  labyrinth. 

"Waft"  {n^hiff)  «of  «lcHtli."-l8  whiff  a  fair  equivalent 
(oT  waft?  WMffiB  an  onomatopoetic  word,  meaning  puff  (cf.  a 
whiff  of  smoke);  whereas  waft  properly  means  "a  sign,"  or  signal 
given  by  leaving  a  flag,  or  some  similar  object.  A  whiff  of  death 
might  emanate  from  a  man  doomed  by  illness  ;  but  does  it  not 
seem  more  likely  that  the  excited  imagination  of  the  enthusiast 
saw  and  felt,  by  his  "  inner  light,"  some  sign,  or  "  waft,  of  death  go 
forth  against  him.''  Note  that  Carlyle  construes  the  word  againfJ 
as  meaning  "  to  his  dib,  Ivanvdge,"  a  bense  in  which  Fox  certainly 
did  not  intend  it. 

Neil  Ciwyiin, — or  Owynne,  as  it  is  more  commonly  spelled, 
— ..,,_  ,j.,.cii  a  ciiigci   at  taverns,  an  actress  at  uio  uoun  ineairej 
M 
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and  otlier  ihm^^  oven  worse,  became  the  mistresH  of  Charles  II., 
over  whom  she  exon^ised  a  powerful  influence,  and  generally  a 
good  fmd  patriotic  influence.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  devoted  the 
earnings  of  her  Mfe  of  shame  to  the  meritorious  work  of  founding 
and  endowing  Chelsea  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  worn-out  soldiers. 
The  dissohite  companions  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch  "  dubbed  him 
the  "  NeU-Owynne  Defender,"  in  derision  of  his  kingly  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith— a  title  first  conferred  by  the  Pope  on  Henry 
yill.,  and  still  retained  by  the  Sovereign.  The  association  of 
Charles  with  "  two  centtiries  of  all- victorious  cant "  is  rather  start- 
ling; he,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  grace  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy, 
"  the  homage  that  vice  renders  to  virtue." 

My  uiilortunate  George— probably  alludes  to  the  repeated 
imprisonments  suffered  by  Fox  for  violation  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts,  directed  against  the  practice  of  private  non-conformist  wor- 
ship so  dear  to  the  Friends.  There  is  besides  a  subtle  contrast 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  those  of  the  persecuted 
Quaker;  just  as  he  scornfully  contrasts  the  merry  life  of  the  former 
with  that  of  the  great  Protector  "  looking  to  give  it  up,"  and  with 
that  of  the  Reformer  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  "  in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree"  and  "cl*  permanently  in  leather,"  as  we  learn  from 
the  record  of  his  life. 

J'o  *l»fj»k  larllicr.-The  th  has  crept  improperly  into  this 
word  by  confounding  it  with  further.  Farther  ^ata  greater  dis- 
tance, or  length,  is  the  irregular  comparative  of  far,  and  should  be 
written /arrer— it  is  written  ferrer  in  Piers  Flowman;  further -^ 
to  a  greater  distance,  is  the  regular  comparative  of  forth  -^  forward, 
in  advance. 

Harvey— was  a  zealous  Puritan,  who  held  the  office  of  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  Cromwell,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  his 
leader's  last  days,  marked  by  the  quaint  simplicity,  fervor,  and 
disregard  of  grammar  of  the  period.  There  was  another  and  more 
celebrated  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
who  had  held  the  post  of  Court  Physician  to  James  I.,  and  Charles 
I.,  and  had  died  in  1(557,  the  year  before  the  death  of  the  Protector, 

Ever  worgeniiijf:  constantly  growing  worse — the  correct 
meaning— A.S.  irijruian.  Milton  uses  worsen  transitively --^  to 
muke  worse.  It  is  a  jjity  that  an  expressive  word  like  this  should  be 
permitted  to  die;  it  still  occurs  (intransitively)  as  a  provincialism, 
and  has  been  used  by  Gladstone  and  others  in  imitation  of  Carlyle. 

''Ballard  terliaii "  a  spurious,  not  genuine,  tertian. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  intermittent  te\ex, —quotidian,  in  which 
the  attacks  occur  ewerj  24  hours,  in  the  morning;  tertian,  at  inter- 
vals of  48  hours,  at  midday;  and  quartan,  every  72  hours,  in  the 
evening.    Bastard  is  derived  from  basttim-^n  pack-saddle,  with 
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the  common  suffix,  ard  (cf.  coward,  dotard).     Ague,  old  French 

Strongly  layingr  hold  on  God.-The  familiar   fervor   of 
some  of  the  Puntau  writers  sounds  occasionaUy  almost  like  blas- 

of  tT.L  '^.ni'i'T^TrS  1^'^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^««Ply  ^^  tl^e  spirit 
of  these  "Old  English  Worthies,"  and  to  him  there  seemed  no 
irreverence  in  the  "authentic  wrestlings  of  ancient  Human  Souls  " 
-wresthngs  as  of  Jacob  with  the  Angel.  The  extravagance  of  ro- 
mance has  caricatured  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Puritans,  repre- 
sentmg  them  a    fanatical  andiUiterate.     But  the  writings  Of  such 

Ss^rvrtt^h'aSr"""^'  '^^"^'"  "^^°^^'  -^  «-^-  ^ '-^-tiy 

Owen,  Kev  John,  was  bom  in  1616,  matriculated  at  Queen's 
College.  Oxford  at  the  very  early  age  of  twelve,  wrote  learnedly 
and  volummously  on  many  subjects  of  controversy,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  Fairfax  and  CromweU,  was  chosen  to 
preach  beforo  Parhament  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I 
-a  sermon  m  which  he  never  once  alluded  to  that  dread  event-I 
He  dild  in  1683  "'  ^''''  ^^  ^^^^ratioi   of  Indulgence. 

«h^*i??V*"'  ^«y-.Tlioma«  was  bom  in  1600,  and  matriculated 
shortly  before  reachmg  his  thirteenth  birthday,  at  Christ  Church, 
S  rerf"  '  ""^^  ''''  '^^^^  controversialist  and  preacher. 

Autlientic  wreitllnjfs.-When  applied  to  a  literary  proauc 
tion  there  IS  a  decided  difference  in  meaning  between  LS;,.n  4 

Zfj  T'  ^t  '"^  'P'^°*  ^'^^"^'«  ^ff«^t«  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  them,  these  words  continue  to  be  used  as  synonyms  in 

other  applications.-^wf7.enf«c^az3e£,.r.«<;?,  avBevrr;?;  the  first 

«S  Vl'^'l'''''*'?''.^ *^^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^  ^  «^'^^^  =  ««lf'  but  can  the 
ap  rate  9  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  second  syU-  • 
able  IS  er  r  =  sant  ^^^  asant,  a  present  participle  of  as  ^  to  be,  seeing 
that  neither  ens  m  Lat.,  nor  c.V  in  Gk.  was  aspirated,-and  furthe? 
that  asant  would  naturaUy  become  a{s)ant-  =  ant,  dropping  the  s 
between  two  vowels  m  accordance  with  a  well-known  law?  May 
itnotbe  f^r,  the  stem  of  J^^^  _  send  forth,  which  would  make 
avOevTf;?  =-^one  who  sends  forth  his  own  work' 

Transcendent. -Note  that  Carlyle  italicises  the  word,  thus 
showmg  that  he  uses  it  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  uLeS 
philosophy,  VIZ    gomg  beyond  the  hmits  of  empiricism,  or  experi- 

tobe'n  '\  '^'^?'"  7r'  ^^y«^^  ^^^*  their^erieice  Bhow^ 
lo  be  possible,  and  so  they  were  "hoping  to  nrevml  x^ih  fho  Tp„^^ 
orable."  '  r    ^.       x  •  -i^vX- 

Pf'^ifl®"*  scene-tlie  exit-metaphors  taken  from  the  stage. 
tu^^Z^  ^^'  """'^^  ^'  ^  ^*^^"'"  "*«•    "  They  have  thei; 
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He  died— a§  the  Brave  have  all  done.— In  illustrH- 
tion  of  this  truth  take  the  death  of  Nelson  as  described  by  his 
officers  ;  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  front  of  this  same  palace  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  Protector  now  lay  at  rest. 

Thurloe — was  private  secretary  to  the  Protector,  and  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  "  sealed  paper."  The  welcome  accorded  to  Charles  II.,  the 
fact  that  his  most  inglorioud  reign  was  allowed  to  close  in  com- 
parative peace,  and  the  indulgence  granted  by  his  subjects  to 
the  vices  of  their  "  Merry  Monarch  "  seemed  to  show  such  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  the  stringent  rule  of  Puritanism  that  it  appears  to  be 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  question  of  appointing  Oliver's  suc- 
cessor was  the  "  matter  of  much  moment,"  etc.,  that  Carlyle  be- 
heved  it  to  be.  The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  England  were  sick 
for  a  change,  and  neither  Fleetwood  nor  Richard  Cromwell  could 
have  long  prevented  it. 

Dunbar  and;  "Worcester. — Where  were  these  places  ?  De- 
scribe the  Victories. 

To-morrow  is  Septem^^er  Third.— Note  the  faulty  con- 
struction. If  this  is  the  historic  present  tense,  the  same  tense 
should  have  been  used  throughout  the  paragraph. 

AnniCiiiiatins  and  Judging;  liimself— counting  himself  as 
nothing,  Lat.  ad  nihil. 

Consternation  and  astonlsiiment  =  a  feeling  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  astounded,  or  stimned:  Lat.  con^  sferwo^to 
overwhelm;  in  asf on ts/t  the  ish  is  of  recent  origin,  the  older  form 
being  astony,  cf.  Milton's  "astonied  stood,"  A.8.  astunian ^^to 
stun  completely, — cf.  French  etonner,  Low-Lat.  extonare. 

Husht,  poor  ureeping  Mary ! — hush!  husht!  hist!  whist! 
and  the  Hibernicism  whisht!  are  all  imitative  words  having  the  same 
meaning  of  enforcing  silence.  Mary  was  the  Protector's  third 
daughter,  and  was  married  to  Lord  Fauconberg. 

Cromivell's  i¥orlis  have  done  and  are  still  doinir! 
— It  looks  as  though  the  wish  were  father  to  this  thought,  and  that 
Carlyle  is  himself  only  too  conscious  that  his  hero's  works  have 
not  done  all  that  might  be  desired  i.  •  even  expected  of  them;  for 
our  author  immediately  plunges  into  an  hysterical  shriek  of  scold- 
ing that  increases  in  virulence  to  the  end.  That  the  Protector's 
mark  has  been  impressed  on  the  centuries  is  unquestionably  true; 
but  it  is  hardly  less  true  that  Shakespeare's  aphorism  holds  good  of 
OromweU  as  of  other  men : — 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  : 
The  good  is  offc  interred  with  their  bones." 

Explain  the  allu^iions  in  "  Revolutions  of  eighty-eight; "    "  tyran- 
nous Star  Chaiai-ers; "  "  England's  Puritanism — soon  goes."    Note 
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the  mtensitj  of  Carlyle'8  hatred  of  the  Established  Church  and  the 

Jnen'g  ear§  are  not  now  slir  nfr^«     ,,    u  ui     • 

HmT~^'  '^'  ^^''  ''^'  ^^*-  '''''^''^  ^^^  ^^«k^it  uluTca-ct  also 

the  meanu,«  of  the  logical  terms  "a priori"  and  ™^,tertoH;^ 


oes."    Note 


RALPH  WALDO  EMluRSON.— 1803-1882. 
Each  and  All.    Extract  LVIIL,  page  282. 

**®S»*apiilcal  Sketdi.— Ralph  Wat Tir.  TTitr^^o 

in  Boston  in  1803  ednnaJp^  «f  w         ^^^^o  Emerson  was  born 

relation  to  the  miiv^e  f^meTh^;  Ihe  mature  of  man  and  his 
he  has  added  S?r  noZ.  to  thrsuZ"^  h'"^^'  l^^  '^°"^^ 
he  has  at  least  tried  by  pen  and  voiceTn^L  'J''  knowledge, 
the  grovellinff  cares  of  th«  i,,f^l  to  hft  men's  souls  above 

took  a  very  hiffh  rnnV  «ffo«      ®     5^'      .        platform  speaker  he 
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The  Mind  and  Manners  of  the  19th  Century,  followed  by  the 
series  on  Representatwe  Men,  in  1849.  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Ohanning,  he  published  the  Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Mar- 
chioness d'Ossoli,  in  1852;  and  in  1856,  he  issued  his  English 
Traits,  the  result  of  his  travels  in  England  and  familiar  inter- 
course and  correspondence  with  Englishmen.  Besides  these  well 
known  works,  he  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1846,  and  essays 
and  treatises  innumerable  on  the  subjects  of  his  favorite  studies; 
died  in  1882. 


Each  and  All. — The  moral  of  the  poem  is  contained  in  the 
last  line  of  the  opening  stanza  or  paragraph, — "  Nothing  is  fair  or 
good  alone."  The  doctrine  laid  down  very  closely  resenibles  that 
in  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man"  {see  p.  98,  H.  S.  Eeader);  it  is  not 
likely  to  upset  any  existing  order  of  things,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  harmless  enough,  notwithstanding  that,  stated  as  it  is 
here,  it  is  at  once  philosophically  and  poetically  untrue.  Associa- 
tion unquestionably  increases  both  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
objects;  but  he  is  a  shallow  philosopher,  and  sadly  wanting  in 
poetic  insight,  who  sees,  for  instance,  in  the  "  delicate  shells," 
however  far  removed  from  their  surroundings,  nothing  but  "  poor, 
unsi^'htly,  noisome  things,"  that  "had  left  their  beauty  on ' the 
shore."  The  intention  is  to  show  that  beauty  does  not  at  all  exist 
in  the  objects  themselves,  but  belongs  to  them  only  as  parts  of 
"  the  perfect  whole," — a  pantheistic  view,  that  would  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  blind  man's  taking  pleasure  in  the  music  of  the 
song  birds  that  he  cannot  see  with  their  surroundings  of  "  river 
and  sky."  The  sexton,  alludes  to  a  possibly  true  story  of  Na- 
poleon when  crossing  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  sub- 
sequent triumphs  in  Italy.  I  thougrht,  etc.  Analyse  this  sen- 
tence, and  parse  "  from  heaven."  JUnamel,  Fr.  en  amaile,  or 
amel,  a  corrupt  form  of  esmail,  a  glass-like  coating,  here  '  mother 
of  pearl ; '  cf .  smelt.  ]Vol§ome,  disagreeable ;  same  root  as  annoy, 
formed  from  Lat.  in  odio,  cf .  Venetian  inodio ;  not  connected  with 
7ioise,  nor  with  noxious,  A  gentle  witv,  etc.  According  to 
Emerson's  view  it  would  appear  that  the  fairy  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  wife, — 'transcendental,'  but  untrue.  Oround-pine, 
or  Lycopodium,  is  one  of  the  club-mosses,  a  trailing  evergreen, 
common  in  woods  and  other  shady  places.  Club-moss,  or  Lyco- 
podiaceee,  is  the  name  of  the  family  of  Acrogens,  of  which  the 
ground-pine  is  a  species. 
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CHAELES  JAMES  LEVEK.— 1806-1872. 
Waterloo.     Fkom  Charles  O'Malley.     Extract  LIX.,  p.  284. 

Biotfraphfcal  Sketch. -Charles  James  Lever  was  bom 
'"  ^^^?;"' "^,^^«  y«f  ^806,  and  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  the  hero  of  more,  and  more  ludi- 
crous, adventures  that  he  ventured  afterwards  to  describe  in  the 
breezy  pages  of  his  most  popular  novel,  Charles  O'Malley.     From 
his  earliest  childhood  he  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  ^raconteur, 
and  for  his  fondness  for  a  good,  roistering,  hearty  frolic,  or  practi- 
cal joke,  as  frse  from  malevolent  ill-nature  or  real  harm  as  they 
were  full  of  exuberant  fun,  and  sometimes  even  extravagant  hilarity 
Choosing  the  medical  profession  he  varied  the  monotony  of  hospital' 
practice  by  a  trip  to  Quebec,  as  physician  in  charge  of  anemi- 
graiit  vessel,  somewhere  about  1827  or  1828;  and  on  landing,  he 
took  an  adventurous  journey  far  into  the  interior,  through  the 
forests  and  prairies,  was  actuaUy  adopted  and  solemnly  initiated 
as  a  member  of  some  Indian  tribe,  from  whose  excessive  hospital- 
ity he  only  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger      In 
future  years  he  made  good  use  of  his  American  experiences  and 
adventures  in  Cow  Cregan  and  Arthur  Ol^ary.     He  then  went 
to  Gottingen  to  finish  his  studies,  .ifter  which  he  visited  Heidel- 
berg Weimar,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  acquiring  a  taste  for  con- 
tinental life  and  manners  than  can  readily  be  traced  in  many  of 
his  works.     In  1832,  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Ireland,  he  was 
sent  at  the  government  expense  to  the  west,  and  later,  to  the  north 
ot  Ireland,  where,  besides  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted 
peasantry,  he  acquired  much  of  the  material  afterwards  incorpor- 
ated  into  Harry   Lorrequer,   the  Knight  of  Gwynne,  Charle. 
0  Malley,  and  Jack  Hinion.     On  the  conclusion  of  his  labors  as  a 
cholera  physician  he  went  to  Brussels;  where,  however,  he   did 
not  hold  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  embassy,  as  is  com- 
monly asserted.     Here  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
the  Idiosyncrasies  of  the  veteran  officers  of  Waterloo,  many  of 
whom  figure  prommently  in  the  pages  of  his  half-military,  half- 
nationa,l  fictions.     From  1842  to  1845  he  very  ably  filled  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  and  busied  him- 
self in  writing  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,   The  aDonoghve,  and  the 
hmght  of  Gujynne.     Returning  to  the  continent  in  1845,  he  re- 
sided successively  at  Carlsruhe,  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  described 
m  A  Day's  Ride,  and  at  Florence,  till  l«fis    -nri^op  fi,«  i„4.„  t  __j 
iJerby  appointed  him  consul  at  Spezzia.     Here  he  wrote  many  of 
the  novels  dealing  mainly  with  the  oddities  of  Britons  travelhng 
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on  the  continent,  and  some  of  those  treating  of  miscellaneous  top- 
ics, social  and  political, — The  Daltons,  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad, 
Davenport  Dunn,  etc.  In  politics,  Lever  began  as  a  mild  Con- 
servative, but  developed  into  a  pronounced  Tory  as  he  grew  older; 
his  Cornelius  CDowd  papers  in  Blackwood  deal  with  various  top- 
ics, but  are  chiefly  political,  and  of  course  strongly  Conservative. 
In  18fi7  he  was  transferred  to  Trieste,  where  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  by  the  complete  breaking  down  of  his 
own  health  and  constitution,  which  had  never  been  strong  nor 
well  cared  for  ;  died  1872. 


WATERLOO,  FROM  » CHARLES  O'MALLEY." 

Charles  O'Malley  is  the  title,  derived  from  the  hero  of  one  of 
Lever's  most  popular  romances;  but  his  exploits  have  been  read 
and  laughed  oVer  by  so  many  thousands  of  readers,  there  is  no 
need  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  story.  Like  all  Lever's  early 
novels,  Charles  O'Malloy  is  practically  without  plot  or  artistic 
coherence;  the  memory  of  the  author  was  filled  with  good  stories, 
laughable  adventures,  and  reminiscences  of  many  a  quaint  eccen- 
tric figure,  that  had  once  done  heroic  service  under  the  '  Iron 
Duke; '  and  these  he  strings  together  with  total  disregard  of  chron- 
ology, artistic  combination,  or  consistent  plot.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  careless  of  romancists,  and  so  negligent  of  the  mechanism  of 
art,  that  he  might  in  one  sense  at  least  be  fairly  classed  as  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Spontaneous  school.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  disre- 
gard of  the  technical  rules  of  the  novelist,  it  is  hard  to  believe  the 
confident  prediction  of  the  critics,  that  his  works  are  doomed  to 
the  oblivion  of  an  early  grave: — it  is  hard  to  realise  that  a  time 
should  ever  come  when  men,  capable  of  understanding  him,  Avill 
cease  to  take  an  interest  in  '  Micky  Free,'  any  more  than  they 
should  cease  to  value  other  types  of  special  kinds,  in  Sam  Weller 
or  in  Lauucelot  Gobbo. 

I^or<l  UxbrUltfe  had  fought  in  Flanders,  and  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  before  his  brilliant  exploits  during  the  three  days'  fight  at 
Waterloo  raised  him  to  the  rank  and  prestige  of  a  national  hero. 
On  the  17th,  while  the  British  army  was  changing  its  position,  the 
French  cavalry  had  the  temerity  to  follow  the  British  cavalry,  of 
which  lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  in  command  ; 
the  result  was  disabtrous  to  the  French  ;  Lord  Uxbridge  charged 
them  at  the  head  of  the  First  Life  Guards,  and  literally  rode  over 
them.  The  18th  added,  if  possible,  to  the  glory  of  the  17th  ;  the 
services  rendered  by  the  British  cavalry  are  fairly  described  in  the 
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extract;  but  at  the  close  of  that  terrible  day,  »  The  Eari  of  Ux 
bridge,"  as  Wellington  mentions  in  his  report  '' reed ved  a  wound 
by  almost  the  las*  shot  fired,"  which  carrieLff  oneThfs  C^d 
subjected  him  to  the  most  excruciating  neuralgic  pa^Lfo;^; 
remaimng  thirty-nine  years  of  his  gallant,  glorio^  X  As  Mar 
qms  of  Anglesey,  he  served  twice  a!  lord-liLtena^t  of  Ireland  ^' 
precipitating  the  granting  of  Catholic  Emancipation  by  a  stmplT 
oldierly  blunder  during  his  first  administration,  and  contribS 

econd"''ln"'t^;?"^  f^'''^^  ^^  ^^"«^  simplidty  in  ^g 
nn  f^;  iSS:    *  XT ""^  ^^^^^  procession  of  the  gre£t  Iron  Duke 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1852,  Field  Marshal  the  MarquiTof 

^eftLha"  LiTil"'^""T"^  eighty-four,  carXd  the 
rieia  Marshal  s  baton  of  the  deceased;  on  the  28th  of  April  1854 
he  surrendered  his  own  Field  Marshal's  baton  in  death,  at^S;  gcx^ 
old  age  of  eighty-six.     Grouchy,  it  is  alleged  by  French  wr§^ 
had  spent  the  previous  night  gambling  in  hi  tenf  at  SbToux  a 
viUago  some  twenty  miles  off,  and  was  consequently  so    ate  i^ 
starting,  that  he  faUed  to  join  the  main  body  in^  tfrn^^  Bulow 
commanding  the  Prussian  advance,  the  main  body  beifg  S 
Blucher  the  com.r.ander-iu-chiGf.   Count  I-obau,  Geor/e  Mou 
ton,  '-the  best  colonel  that  ever  commanded  a  French  re|?m7nt  " 
according  to  Napoleon,  obtained  his  title  for  his  gallant  coKt  in 
beatmg  off  the  Austrians  at  the  island  of  LobaS,  in  thrDamibe 
a  few  miles  below  Viemia,  and  bringing  his  troops'  across  theTver' 

?  WatlrW^'T/f '  ^^''''  ^'  AspeSi,  in  18091  he  was  wounded 
at  Waterloo,  and  taken  prisoner  to  England.     Fifteen  years  after- 
wards he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  succeeSLa^ay 
ette  as  commander  of  the  National  Guard;  he  died  a  peer  Sd 
marshal  of  France  in  1839.  ^  ^ 

Fitzroy,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  was  crippled  by  a  musket 
ball  shattermg  his  arm  early  in  the  engagenTent.    The  Duke 

Suke  of  w'lV*'*'  ^^.^^^^^  *^^^^^  ^^'•^^^l  Arthu;  We tt 
Duke  of  Welhngton,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 

men^^^^  wJ'h  """'^  ««°^,^only  designated  by  his  officers  and 
men.     He  was  bom  m  Ireland,  May  1,  1769.     Family  influence 

eenf^"^'  '"P^^  rf  "'^"^  ^  '"^^  ^'^y  «*  t^«  outseTofTsTr- 
24    S  fi,     ^^^  a  heuteuant-colonel  in  1793,  at  the  early  age  of 

17%  IJ"''  ^^Z^^'^  *^^  Netheriands,  was  made  full  colonel  in 
inl'/^T^-uT^^r*^^'^^*  distinction  in  India  against  Tippoo 
?805  i>f.^^'  '°t  '^f  Mahrattas.  He  returned  to  EnglanTi^ 
1805  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Longford  m  1806,  entered  parliament  the  same  year  ^d 
was  appomted  Secretary  for  Irelan/in  1  «n7     si^^^i^  J.!!!.'..^^ 

fl'f«f?fT*'''''-*''H?no^'''i^'  «gai^8^^  I'lie  Danes,"ihomhe"de- 
feated  at  Kio^e  m  1808.    He  w»a  \hm  sent  to  tJ»e  Peninsula. 
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where  he  defeated  Junot  at  Vimieira,  and  compelled  him  to  sign 
the  "  Convention  of  Cintra."     The  next  few  months  were  spent  in 
England,  but  in  April,  1809,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula  as 
commander-in-chief.  Then  began  the  long  series  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted successes  against  tremendous  odds,  that  forms  the  most 
brilliant  chapter  in  the  v;orld's  military  history.     Space  will  only 
allow  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  these  exploits : — Passage  of  the 
Douro  and  defeat  of  Soult;  defeat  of  Victor  and  Sebastiani  at  Tal- 
avera,  July  28th,  1809;  in  May,  1810,  two  victories  at  Busaco,  and 
occupation  of  the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras  {Turres  Veteres);  de- 
feat of  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  July  21,  1812,  and  triumphant  en- 
try into  Madrid,  August  12,  1812;  defeat  of  King  Joseph  and 
Marshal  Jourdan  at  Vittoria,  January  21,  1813;  series  of  repulses 
of  Soult  at  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  invasion  of  Franco,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  Soult's  army  from  Toulouse,  November,  l8l3,  which 
closed  the  Peninsular  war,  and  precipitated  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  Soult's  submission  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.     At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienria  he  represented  England;  and,  on  Napoleon's  es- 
cape  from    Elba,  in   March,   1815,    Wellington  proceeded   from 
Vienna  to  Brussels  as  commander-in-chief.    The  battles  of  Quatre- 
bras   and  Waterloo  completed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
worthily  crowned  the  military  career  of  his  great  conqueror.     For 
the  next  three  years  he  filled  the  onerous  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  AlUes'  Army  of  Occupation  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  France;  and  mainly  owing  to  his  firmness,  pmdence,  and  gen- 
erosity, then  and  afterwards,  the  period  of  occupation  was  short- 
ened, the  confused  affairs  of  war- wasted  France  were  reduced  to 
order,  and  the  general  peace  of  Europe  was  so  well  secured  that  it 
remained  unbroken,  except  by  internal  dissensions,  for  a  period  of 
forty  years  after  the  crowning  triumph  of  Waterloo.     In  1828  lie 
became  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  by  his  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, soldier-like  simplicity  and  directness,  he  did  more  in  a  few 
years  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  domestic  politics  than  would 
probably  have  been  accomplished  in  half  a  century  of  chicanery  by 
the  soi-discmt   '  statesmen '  of  the  Empire.     On  September  18th, 
1852,  he  died  at  Walmer  Castle,  Kent,  the  gift  of  a  grateful  nation, 
and  was  buried  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  ceremony  on  Nov. 
18th,  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  beside  the  only  possible  rival  of  his 
fame,  England's  great  naval  hero,  the  gallant  Horatio  Nelson. 

p.  286.  Tuinbrili ;  a  rough  two- wheeled  cart,  or  half-wagon, 
a  dump  or  turn-cart;  a  name  originally  given  to  the  scold's  diick- 
ing-stool,  tomber,  to  turn,  to  tumble — Hougoumoiit ;  nearly 
all  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  extract,  whether  villages 
or  mere  farm-houses,  may  be  found  on  any  good  (imp  of  Belgium, 
lying  withiu  ^  few  miles'  radius  from  Waterloo,  about  ten  wiles 
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from  Brnpsek.     BTey »g  attack,  troops  ;  larohin*  to  the  asflanlt  nr 
attack ;  what  figure?    Michel  Ney,  bom  at  SaZ^uk,  176ralSind 

uusear  in  i/«7.     By  an  mtrepid  courage  never  suroaased  and  hv 
a  sincere  though  sometimeB  retaken,  fovefor  his  cSry,  Terc^^ 
hroughaU  the  grades  of  service,  tiU  he  became  ^yk^^me^n^n 
iWe  de  la  Moskwa,  and  peer  and  marshal  of  FrancrwitK 
yet  more  exalted  title  of  "  bravest  of  the  brave."    On  NapoWs 
hrst  abdication  m  1814,  Ney  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  W 
bons,  and  was  at  first  earnestly  opposed  to  the  return  from  eZ" 
honestly  behevmg  it  to  be  hurtful  to  the  best  interest  of  Fr^ce  ^ 
but  on  bis  arrival  at  Besan^on  to  check  the  march  of  the  SeV 
he  found  the  whole  country  flocking  to  the  standard  of  thrderS^! 
god  and  at  Lyons  the  dukes  of  Artois  and  Angoul^me  adiStS^ 
he  fruitlessness  of  resistance;  Ney's  troops  shar^  the  deSiW 
the  hour  and  wen  over  in  a  body,  and  he  himself,  whether  from  an 
absolute  ch^ge  m  his  belief  as  to  what  was  best  for  his  belov^ 
country,  or  from  mabihty  to  withstand  the  glamour  of  LeS 
Wder  and  friend  who  had  loaded  h^m  with  wLth  "nd^oM 
lowed  the  example  o    his  army,  joined  tho  invader,  fought  u^der 
his  banner  at  Waterloo,  where  he  had  five  horses  shot  iSider  him 
and  his  cloak  and  garments  riddled  with  bullets,  refused  ^2 
rom  France  and  fate  after  the  second  abdication,  and  was  arrested 
^n  tTe  '^th'  T  .^^-i^--«°  if  glorious  end  to  a  glor^s  ^alet 
-H^n  the  .  th  of  December,  1815.     I>eath  and  carnave  •  is 
this  tautology?  carnage,  Lat.  caro,  carnis,  raw  flesh,    micliautf 
must  not  be  confounded  witii  his  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
author  of    the  eloquent  Histoire  des  Croisades;  cufrassiei^ 
soldiers  protected  by  the  cuirass,  or  body-armor,  originally  mad^ 
0.  leather,  hat.  cormm,  Fr.  cuir.     Chevaux-de-frl«e,  plural  of 
cheval-de-frise    oa^ed.  also  turnpike  and  tourniquet;  heams  of 
wood  penetrated  transversely  by  six-foot  iron  rods  or  wooden  spikes 
pointed  with  iron  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  the  expression 
hteraJy  means    horses  of  Friesland'  (in  the  Netheriandsreither 
rom  their  bristling  rougnness,  or  because  they  were  employed  in 
heu  of  cavalry  as  a  protection  to  the  infantry:  the  Germans  ff've 
the  same  contrivance  the  name  SpaniscJier  reiter      Mi  trail  le 
grape  shot;  the  modern  mitrailleuse  was  not  then  m  use  with  its 
leaden  hail  of  635  balls  per  minute,  and  its  deadly  prSon  of  96 
effective  shots  in  every  hundred  fired.  ^ 

thS"  ^n'^'  ^A  "'*  *.""  *'•*"'"  ^•'"'•'*'  ^''-     What  figure?     Note 

or    JT         '  """^  r^  '  "^^r '  ^ithEnglish  readers;  it  stands 
for  '  gram    m  areneral:  eHr)«ciallv  »  r^afo  '  #«-^u:„i,  .>  .•_  . 

mMand.     The  briUiant'chaTJe  des^ribM  tol^l^airtS pS 


^      M 
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p.  288.  An  okoqiiont  writer ;  Sir  Archibald  AUison  (1792- 
1867),  whose  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  his  History 
of  Europe,  deserves  to  be  carefully  read,  side  by  side  with  Victor 
Hugo's  eloquent  description  in  Les  Miserables.  Deployliiv, 
opening  out;  Fr.  diployer,  di  and  ployer  =  plier,  Lat.  plicarl 
Auitcrlltz,  &c.  Define  the  position  of  these  places  accurately 
and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  battles.  ' 

p.  289,  PIvotinir,  &c.,  i.e.,  making  Planchenoit  the  centre,  or 
pivot,  round  which  the  troops  wheeled  into  their  new  position. 
IVapoleon  Buonaparte,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  great- 
est, of  the  military  and  administrative  geniuses  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  in  August,  1769,  and  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  military  schools  of  Brienne  and  Paris.     In  1792  he 
was  driven  out  of  Corsica  by  Paoli,  and  retired  to  Marseille^in 
poverty  and  obscurity ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  employed 
by  the  government  against  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  against 
Toulon,  where  he  gave  the  first  clear  indications  of  his  militnr- 
skill  and  capacity  aa  an  organizer.     For  these  services  he  was 
made  brigadier-general,  but  was  debarred  from  active  duty  by  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  Directory,  and  seriously  contemplated 
offermg  his  services  to  the  Grand  Seignior  and  withdrawing  to 
push  his  fortunes  in  the  East.     The  revolt  of  the  Sections,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  Directory,  in  1795,  to  employ  the  clever  young 
general  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  and  the 
National  Guard;  showers  of  grape  shot  strewed  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  thousands  of  corpses;  the  Convention  was  saved,  and  Napoleon 
appointed  second  in  command,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Barras, 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior.     Shortly  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried Josephine  Beauhamois,  and  through  her  family  influence  ob- 
tained, in  1796,  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  for  the 
last  four  years  had  lain  inactive  on  the  slopes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  was  now  utterly  disorganized  and  literally  suffering  from 
want.     In  a  year  and  a-half  the  »  Little  Corporal "  had,  in  a  score 
of  battles,  defeated  or  destroyed  fi/e  armies,  each  greater  than  his 
own,  and  had  brilliantly  closed  the  Italian  campaign  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formo.     To  get  rid  of  their  dangerous  rival,  the  Di- 
rectory  appointed  him,   in    1798,   to  command  the   expedition 
against  Egypt,  where  he  took  Alexandria,  won  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  soon  became  master  of  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
or  Bay  of  Aboukir.     Crossing  the  desert  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
in  February,   1799,  he  reduced   Gaza  and  Jaffa,  where,  by  his 
orders,  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  were  assassinated  in  cold  blood, 
on  an  unproved  charge  of  having  violated  a  former  parole.     Fail- 
ing" to  reduce  Acre,  be  returned  to  Egypt,  defeated  and  almost 
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iiuuitiilated  an  army  of  20,000  JanisBaries  at  Aboukir,  and  leaving 
Kleber  in  command  of  the  I'leuoh  forces  in  Egypt,  he  returned 
sectretly  to  France,  where,  on  Nov.    9th,   1799  (the  famous  18th 
Brumaire,  year  8  of  the  Repubho),  he  overthrew  the  Directory, 
and  was  made  First  Consul.     The  following  year  he  gained  the 
detusive  batttle  of  Marengo,  and,  Mortau  having  beaten  the  Auq- 
trians  at  Hohenlinden,  the   peace  of  Luneville  was  signed  with 
Austria  in   1801,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  England  in  the 
following  year  brought  the  second  war  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  a  dose.     Napoleon  was  now  made  consul  for  life,  snd  took  ad- 
vimtage  of  the  brief  cessation  of  hostilities  to  i-egulate  the  ir^ tergal 
affairs  of  France;  he  reformed  the  whole  civil  administration  of 
the  country;  pacified  la  Vendue;   recalled  the  Emigres,  or  e:iiled 
nobles;  re-opened    the  churches,  restored  tiie  priests,   and   con- 
cluded a  new  Concordat  with  the  Pope;  created  the  Legion  dPhon- 
neur;  established  the  National  Bank  of  France;  employed  the 
ablest  jurors  in  the  country  to  draw  up  the  justly  celebrated  Code 
Kjpoleon;  and  in  1804  he  crowned  himself  and  Josephine  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  France,  declining  to  accept  coronation  from  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII,,  who  had  gone  purposely  from  Rome  to 
Paris  to  oiSciate  at  the  ceremony.     In  the  same  way  he,  six  months 
later  ,crowned  himself  King  of  Italy  at  Milan.     Hostilities  in  the 
meantime  again  broke  out;  Napoleon  forced  30,000  Austrians  to 
capitulate  at  Ulm,  in  Wiirtemterg,  on  the  very  day  before  the  loss  of 
his  fleet  at  Trafalgar;  he  soon  afterwards  took  Vienna,  lind  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  combined  Austrian  and  Rassian  armies,  thus 
forcing  the  Austrians  to  agreee  to  a  separate  peace  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  retreat  to  their  own  territory.     Prussia's  power  was  crip- 
pled at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  the  victories  of  Eylauand  Fried - 
laud,  in  February  and  July,  1807,  were  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  which  was  virtually  a  division  of  Europe  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  of  Russia.    But  the  long  series  of  disasters  in  the 
Peninsula,  which  cost  France  400,000  men,  the  ill-starred  invasion 
of  Russia,  which  cost  perhaps  as  many,  and  the  decisive  battle  of 
Leipsic,  where  in  three  days  the  French  lost  50,000  on  the  field, 
proved  the  death  blowb  to  his  career.     He  abdicated  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1814,  and  retired  to  the  little  island  of  Elba;  the  following 
year  he  returned,  was  utterly  defeated  at  Waterloo,  June  18th, 
181 5,  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Paris,  and  abdicated  on  Tune 
22nd,  'one  hundred  days'  after  leaving  Elba.     Proceeding  then 
to  Rochefort  he  went  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  the  Bellero- 
phon,  and  surrendered  himself,    possibly   in  the  hope  of  being 
allowed  an  asylnm  on  British   soiL     L       the  recollection  of  his 
treacherous  return  from  Elba,  coupled  with  innumerable  acts  of 
perfidy  throughout  his  blood-stained  career,  convinced  the  English 
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and  their  allies  that  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind  could  only 
be  Betmre<l  by  his  cIoho  continciient,  and  tho  lone  iHlaud  of  St. 
Helena  was  chosen  for  Iuh  prison.  There,  for  wix  weary  yearn,  he 
Buffered  the  retributive  justice  of  ignominy  and  cruelty  at  tho 
hands  of  Hir  Hudson  Lowe,  vainly  trying  to  alleviate  his  lot  by 
composing  his  MhnoireH  and  Campaiyne.%  and  eating  out  his  heart 
in  fruitless  regrets  for  the  fnistration  of  his  plans,  but  untroublwl 
by  remorse  for  all  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  blood-covered  ghosts  of  the  due  d'Enghien  and  the  four- 
teen hundred  prisoners  of  war  ho  had  assassinated.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1821,  while  a  furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  wuh 
raging,  in  which  his  excited  fancy  heard  for  tho  last  time  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  battle  in  which  his  soul  delighted.  His  remains 
were  removed  from  St.  Helena  in  1841,  and  transferred  to  Paris, 
where  they  now  lie  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  surrounded 
by  the  dust  and  ash^s  of  the  brave  companions-in-arms  who  had 
gallantly  offered  up  their  lives  as  a  saorjiice  on  the  altar  of  his  in- 
satiable ambitibn. 

^'IWi^lil  or  Bliiclier.''  That  he  should  have  expressed  the 
hope  of  Blucher's  arrival  at  all  shows  how  well  '  the  Duke '  lui- 
derstood  the  characters  of  his  generals,  for  the  Prussians  had  been 
defeated  at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  and  nothing  but  the  impetuous 
courage  and  rapidity  of  movement  from  which  Bliiche'-  gained  the 
soubriquet  of  '  Marshal  Vorwarts,'  could  have  repaired  that,  disas- 
ter iu  time  to  enable  the  Prussian  contingent  to  reach  the  ground 
early  enough  to  determine  the  issue  of  Waterloo.  At  the  close 
of  the  battle  old  '  Vorwarts  '  (who  was  then  73  years  old),  pursued 
the  flying  Frenchmen  through  the  night,  and  marched  on  to  Paris, 
where  his  early  arrival  contributed  greatly  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Bourbons.  For  his  services  he  v/as  created  Prince  of  Wahl- 
stadt;  died  1819. 

p.  291.  Under  an  overwfi.elming,  under  cover  of,  pro- 
tected by,  not  'exposed  to.'  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  tliem !" 
Wellington  repeatedly  declared  that  he  never  uttered  such  non- 
sense; the  phrase  was  invented  in  some  early  description  of  the 
battle,  and  has  continued  to  Mve  in  history  in  spite  of  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  the  whole  story.  Note  how  the  rapidity  of  movement 
is  imitated  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  the  effect  made  more  vivid 
by  the  employment  of  the  historic  present  tense. 

p.  293.  Cry  of  defiance. — This  is  given  by  French  histor- 
i^^ns,  who  allege  that  Cambronne  called  out  "  la  garde  meurt,  mais 
ne  se  rend  pas;  "  Victor  Hugo,  especially,  glorifies  the  incident; 
but  the  phrase  was  invented  iDy  a  French  journalist  two  days 

a4r^r\-»»     ^V\r\   Vvr»4-4-lrw  ■T^ftSV^^ntt  <:»         r%  *r     It-it*  r*    ^~kP    \\7  rvirti- yrxX^  o  1  -«  r» 

brother  of  Napoleon.     The  other  brothers  were: — J 
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S|.;.iu;  LcyuiH  kmg  of  Hollan.l,  and  father  of  the  late  Emperor, 
Nf.|)(,loon  in  ;  an«l  Luvivn,  who  refused  a  crown,  bei^BUsrthe 
iM.ipenH-  attached  to  the  offer  a  condition  that  he  phould  consent 
to  divorce  hiH  wife. 


RoNHcttI; 

living  germ;  cf, 
tlio  meaning. 


see   Extract  Ixxv.     quick,  living,   containing  n 
"  <i?t/cA:  and  dead."     »  «-*  "«-■  - -  ". 


Liost  and  won  j  explain 


:nv. 


EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON.— 1805-1873. 

Diver.     Translated  from  Schiller.     Extract  LX.,  p.  294, 

BlogrBplilcal  Skeicli.-EDWiRD  Bllwer  Lytton,  Baron 
..HON,  was  bom  in   1805,  at  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  his  father 
being  a  scion  of  the  Buiwer  family,  and  his  mother,  of  the  family 
of  Lytton,  of  Knebs worth,  Hertfordshire,  from  whom  her  son  in- 
herited the  Knebsworth  estates  on  condition  of  taking  her  family 
mime  m  conjunction  with  his  own.     He  wp-  ediicated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  ho  took  the  chance     .  's  prize  for  his  poe. 
on  Sculpture,  and  on  the  completitm  of  bib  university  course,  after 
a  tour  m  France,  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  Falkland,  and  settled 
cl.nm  to  a  literary  career.     Pelharn,  The  Disowned,  Devereux,  and 
Paul  Clifford,  followed  regularly,  one  in  each  year,  and  firmly 
estnhhshed  him  among  the  best  and  most  popular  of  English  nov- 
eists.     He  has  been  an  indefatigable  writer;  more  than  a  score  of 
elaborate,  well-sustamed  novels,  besides  several  volumes  of  sue 
cessful  dramas  and  poems,  original  and  translated,  bear  witness  to 
Ills  industry;  and  the  reproduction  and  translation  of  his  books 
into  several  European  languages  testify  to  ihe  artistic  excellence 
of  bis  work.     In  1831  he  entered  parliament  as  a  Whig,  and  .^ote 
a  strong  pobti.al  pHmpblet,  The  Crisis,in  1835,  in  the  interests  of 
lus  party,  by  whom  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838,  in  recoeni- 
aou  of  his  literary  merits.     About  1845  he  joined  the  Conse^va- 
tive  party;  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  18f^6,  as  Baron  T,ytton;  died  1873 

Schiller,  Johan  Christopu  Friedrich,  was  born  in  1759  at  Mar 
bach  in  Wurtemberg.     He  studied  first  for  the  clerical,  aid  after- 
wards for  the  medical  profession,  but  abandoned  both  for  literature 
At  the  age  of  twenty -two,  he  produced    ,  somewhat  sensational 
Mama,  The  Robbers,  which  at  once  became  popular,  and  raised 
"iro  to  a  high  position  iu  the  world  of  letters.  "  Removing  to  Wei 
w^J";  w  ^f««™«  if  lately  acquainted  with  the  great  Goethe,  and 
wth  Herder,  Wieland,  and  others;  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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professorship  of  philosophy  at  Jena.     The  Thirty  Years'  War  is 
a  standard  authority;  but  Schiller's  chief  fame  rests  on  his  spirited 
ballads,  and  his  tragedies,— lFa//ens«em,  Mary  Stuart,  Joan  of 
Arc,  William  Tell — and  an  epic  poem,  Moses,  far  above  the  aver 
age  in  interest  and  treatment.     He  died  in  1805. 


THE  DIVER. 

This  is  one  of  Schiller's  best  and  best  known  ballads;  and  Lyt- 
ton's  translation  reproduces  admirably  the  spirit  and  dash  as  well 
as  the  vivid  word-painting  of  the  original.  The  ballad  is  founded 
on  an  incident  related  as  historical,  but  is  highly  embellished,  and 
thus  raised  above  the  commonplace  by  the  genius  of  the  Germau 
poet.  The  Diver  was  one  Nicholas,  whose  soubriquet,  "The Fish,' 
bears  testimony  to  his  reputation;  and  he  was  drowned  in  trying  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  the  Charybdis  whirlpool  for  Frederick, 
king  of  Naples.     Classify  the  metre,  and  scan  the  first  stanza. 

St.  1.  Cliarybdig  (Gk.  ^a(»,to  yawn,  and  pot/JSe'cj,  to  whirl), 
a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  oppo 
site  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  on  the  Italian  shore.  The  ancient  poets 
assigned  these  names  a  personal  existence  as  sea  monsters  ;  and 
also  deduced  a  well-known  proverb  from  the  exaggerated  dangers 
of  the  channel  between  them.  Goblet,  a  diminutive  of  nqh 
Lat.  cupa,  a  cask.  Guerdon,  Low  Lat.  wider  donum,  coni- 
poimded  of  Old  High  German  ■wider=back  and  Lat.  donum  = 
gift:  the  prefix  with  is  connected  with  the  word  wider,  in  such 
words  as  withstand,  withdraw,  withhold;  cf.  widdersins,  in  H.S, 
Reader,  p.  186.  Kiiiir,  Frederick  of  Naples;  see  introductory  note. 
St.  2.  Verge,  edge,  bprder.  Maelsirom,  a  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  cross  tides,  as  is  the 
Charybdis.  What  is  the  distinction  between  metonymy  and  anto- 
nomasiaf  What  other  figures  occur  in  the  stanza?  To  go ;  ana- 
lyse and  parse. 

St.  3.  Never  a  wight,  not  a  being,  A.  S.  wiht,Gt  a  whit. 
St.  4.  IJnfenrIng,  note  the  archaisms  (old  forms)  in  the  extract; 
quite  admissible,  even  ornamental,  in  a  ballad,  but  to  be  eschewed 
in  modern  styles.  Dotting,  a  very  old  word  =  do  off,  i.  e.,  fasteu 
ofE  =  unfasten,  unclasp;  cf.  do»  =  do  on,  dup  =  do  up:  to  do  up 
a  parcel  is  to  fasten  it  up. 

St.  5.  Marge,  margin,  edge  of  the  cliff ;  Fr.  marge,  Lat.  margo; 
cf.  march,  a  boundary,  still  retained  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  a 
.».^,.^i>  /?«ni'»  r»i.  nnnfrth  fonno'  a\an  mf.  mtirh.  'which  is  a  doublet  01 
march.  Note  the  alliteration  in  this  stanza.  Devours  tlie  wave, 
any  one  who  has  nm  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  will  under- 
stand  the  meaning  thoroughly.     Analyse  the  stanza. 
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Oer.  wotke,  cloud  "*"""'  A-  S.  wolcnu  =:  clouds,  sky ;  ot 

recur  to  the  memory  of  any  one  whoZ  rlut     *'*'™™  "" 
rt„ta    *""»»-"«"»".  the  "yawning  abyss"  of  the  preceding 

St.  io   SomeedZ;s,^^r?,"'?  "«";  ™«™e  the  grammar, 
the  next,inq"otaaorZ^,    ™.,''T^^^^^       "«'  "^"°'"- '"«"  »' 

si:  J2;  a7t!l7z"rJd^"",i"'i^r"^'''''  "^p'™  t"" '-'  i™«- 

all  ballads.  °-  I*"?"'"™  ■»  '•■".nmon  in  Homer  and 

tl.otglfbi?Fr"c?,',«  ..^T^,  '""?■•     "'""'  8''™  I'"'-   '■'•«™». 
'strong '  'hrnvo-'  A  a    7'"'"'""»  '«■  good  at  nteuling,  hence, 

St  15.  Illuclausliter;  this  indaeut  and  all  ihut  f..ii 
purely  inia^inarv      Tho  r^'il  iM.r^  '^""ui>  anu  aij  th.it  follows  is 

iirst  attempt.      ^  ^'"^^^  ""^^  «^  ««"^««  *^'-"^^"«'l  '-it  the 

topenelSuehlvZ^ 

St.  17    MaTelStnt  f  w  '^  ^'  '"  '"'^P'^'°^  '''  Providence.^ 
of  the  ancienta  *''*''"*^"*  ^  water  was  one  of  the  '  four  elements ' 

aecordingt'rrS  '  '''"^'^^"  ^^P^^^^'  '^^'«  *-»-«  -  «-> 
-^  fro.  the  sides  of  the  W  '  H^^e^l^T^^^^^^^^ 

'lonved  in'the  same\^a;r  .X;L^  '.-/-^^'  - 

Hpntes  inhabiting  the  nnnes  Tn  Ger-mfny     ^  '  '''  "^'''^^*"^^^>"« 
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st.  22.  It  saw,  the  polypus.  For  a -vivid  description  of  the  ter- 
rible devil-lish,  .set'  Victor  Ilugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

st.  23.  Iiiiierniost ;  accouut  for  this  form. 

st.  24.  Ke$<t,  remain,  Fr.  rester;  what  is  ita  present  meaning? 
Slake,  to  quench,  extinguish;  a  Siiand.  root;  cf.  slack. 

st.  25.  The  brutality  Avould  have  been  loss  nukiugly,  had  he 
thrown  his  ring.  But,  parse  this  word,  and  analyse  the  last  four 
lines. 

st.  26.  And  lieavcii,  &o.  This  line  apparently  means  that  "it 
thundered  in  space,"  though  *'  the  space  "  is  harsh  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  idea  in  Schiller's  original,  wluoh  represents  the  soul  of  the 
youth  as  being  moved  by  a  heavenly  force,  explained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding lines. 

st.  27.  Fond  eyes ;  whose?  The  pathos  would  have  been 
increased  by  a  direct  mention  of  the  maiden,  as  jt  runs  in  the  ori- 
ginal. 

I 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.— 1801-L. 
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The  Plaque  of  Locusts.  From  Callista,  Extract  LXI.,page  299. 

Biogrrapliical  Sketcli.— John  Heney  Newman  Avas  born 
in  London,  1801,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
with  distinction  in  1820,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
in  1852,  and  subsequently  Vice -Principal  of  Alban  Hall.  T)r. 
Pnsey,  Newman,  and  Keble  were  the  leaders  of  that  doctrinal  and 
ritual  revival  in  the  Church  of  England,  variously  known  as  the 
Oxford  movement,  the  Tractarian  movement,  High  Churchism,  and 
Puseyism;  but  none  of  the  leaders  went  so  far  in  their  desire  to 
resto.  3  the  practices  and  principles  of  Apostolic  and  Historical 
Churchism  as  did  Dr.  Newman.  His  disposition  is  unconsciously 
betrayed  in  t>^  ^t  undying  bequest  to  Christianity,  the  beautiful 
hymn,  Lead  Kindly  Light;  "one  step"  was  all  that  he  could  take 
at  a  time,  for  a  strangely  short-sighted  incapacity  for  seeing  into 
the  remote  consequences  of  any  act  was  the  principal  defect  in  a 
character  of  marvellous  sweetness,  purity,  humility,  and  truthful- 
ness. In  1842  he  resigned  all  his  emoluments  at  Oxford,  and 
founded  an  ascetic  community  at  Littlemore;  and  in  1845  he  took 
the  last  'one  step'  by  formally  joining  the  Church  of  Rome.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  about 
1852,  he  received  the  appointment  of  rector,  or  principal ;  which  be 
filled  with  credit  and  profit  to  the  institution  for  several  yeaiR, 
Avhen  he  resigned  and  removed  to  the  continent.  In  1879  bis 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  conferred  on  Dr.  Newman  th^  Cardinal's 
hat,  which  it  is  .mderstood  he  might  have  had  years  before  but  for 
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his  exceeding  modesty  and  naturaUy  shrinking,  retiring  disposi- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  Oxford  Tracts,  the 
last  of  which,  No.  90,  was  from  his  pen,  he  has  written  three 
novels,  and  several  works  of  a  polemical  character,  equally  marked 
by  profound,  if  not  subtle,  scholarship,  and  a  deep  spirit  of 
Christian  meekness  and  devotion. 


Jl 


The  Plag^iic  of  Lociiiti  has  been  well  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Thomson  in  The  Land  and  The  Book,  by  Poole  in 
himth  8  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  by  Lane,  Tristram,  Holland, 
and  other  traveUers;  but  Dr.  Newman's  picture,  though  mainly 
drawn  from  books,  is  not  surpassed  for  vivid  realism  and  intensity 
by  any  that  has  yet  been  given.  IViglitly  damps,  or  dews,  are 
very  heavy  in  all  warm  climates,  wherever  there  is  enough  water 
to  supply  the  necessary  moisture  to  the  air  by  evaporation 

p.  300.  IVuinerous  in  it»  species ;  there  are  ten  different 
names  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  applied  to  these  insects,  and  all  travel- 
lers are  agreed  on  the  great  varieties  of  species,  yellow,  blue  grey 
brown,  and  black,  to  be  met  with  in  the  districts  subject  to  their 
invasions.  Sacred  accouiil,  "they  covered  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened."  Exod.,  x.,  14.  See 
also,  for  a  graphic  description,  Joel,  ii.,  3-10.  Curious,  inquisi- 
tive, prying, — its  original  meaning. 

p.  301.  Harpies,  see  Index,  iiiicca,  Veneria,  a  Koman  col- 
ony on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cagradas,  near  the  modern 
Kaff,  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  took  its  name  from  the  worship 
of  Venus.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the  third  century. 

p.  302.  ireilow-coiored  snov/  is  the  image  suggested  to 
scores  of  travellers  who  have  been  imfortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  plague.     Or  rattier  pall  ;  why  "rather  pa/Z^  "     Wheal 
or  weal,  or  wale,  A.S.  walu,  the  mark  of  a  blow,  or  stripe.  ' 

p.  303.  African  wheat  is  described  by  Silius  ItalicuH  as 
yieldmg  an  hundred-fold ;  it  was  a  staple  article  of  trade  with  Home. 

p.  304.  blendes,  in  the  Delta,  was  noted  for  its  ointment,  and 
for  its  worship  of  Pan,  or  Mendes,  from  whom  its  name  was  derived. 
Impluvia ;  the  impluvium  was  the  opening  in  the  roof,  or  ceil- 
ing, of  the  atrium,  or  m^in  hall,  so  called  because  the  roof  sloped 
towards  it  and  so  conducted  the  rain  to  the  eompluvium,  or  tank, 
or  reservoir,  in  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard;  others  say  that 
the  tank  was  the  impluvium.  Xystt  were  either  broad"  ^en 
walks  in  a  garden,  or  broad  covered  galleries  or  walks  for  >  .xiletic 
j.rciGiii_c  iii  iTiiiLCi.  a.  v33^s:Mi,ca,  iaiu  out  in  regular  squares 
Lat.  tessella,  dim.  of  tessera,  a  four-sided  figure,  Gk.  reddapa  four! 

p.  305.  Maws,  A.S.  maga,  the  stomach  of  one  of  the 'lower 
animals. 
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WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.— 1811-1863. 

The  Canb-bottom'd  Chair,  and  The  Reconciliation. 
Extracts  LXII.,  LXIH.,  pages  306,  308. 

Klograpliical  Sketeli  — Names  are  sometimes  misnomers. 
?md  this  was  to  some  extent  true  of  Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray 
for  he  considered  it  his  duty,  and  it  certainly  was  his  pleasure, 
to  make  war  on  the  shams,  foibles,  and  foUies  of  the  Englishman 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     He  was  bom  in  Calcutta,  in  1811, 
where  his  father,  a  civil  servant  of  the  then  existing  East  India 
Company,  was  accumulating  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  bequeathed  to  his  little  son.     It  has  ever  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Anglo-Indians  to  send  their  children  home  to  the  "  old 
country"  in  order  to  guard  them  against  the  effects  of  the  fatal 
climate  of  Hiudiistfin  ;  and  accordingly  the  child  was  sent  home 
while  yet  little  mi^re  than  an  infant.     He  was  educated  au  the 
Charterhouse  (a  school  that  has  produced  many  of  the  most  bril- 
liant contributors  to  English  literature)  ;  and  at  the  usual  age  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Caml)ridge.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, graduate  at  the  University  ;  and  though  we  know  little  more 
of  his  college  career  than  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  wrote  for 
his  University  organ.   The  Snob,  we  may  not  imfairly  conclude 
from  his  confessions  in  the  breezy  pages  of  his  AdventiireH  of 
Philip  that  he  belonged  to  the  extravagant  coterie,  and  spent  his 
money  as  easily  as  it  had  come  to  him.     At  all  events  he  seems 
to  have  found  the  Cambridge  atmosphere  either  uncongenial  or 
expensive  ;  for  he  left  it  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  Continent, 
considered  at  that  time  even  more  necessary  than  a  college  course 
for  the  completion  of  a  polite  education.    On  his  travels  his  money 
went  as  fast  as  at  Cambridge,  and  shortly  after  his  setting  out  we 
find  him  endeavoring  to  retrieve  his  lost  jaatrimony  by  turning  his 
natural  talents  to  account.     At  first  he  tried  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, for  which  he  had  some  talent  but  no  genius  ;  but  having 
failed,  in  1835.  as  Dickens  tells  us,  to  obtain  the  position  of  artistic 
illustrator  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  he  determined  to  emulate  the 
example  of  their  author,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  literature. 

For  many  years  after  their  first  meeting  in  1835,  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  held  the  first  places,  if  they  did  not  appropriate  the 
hoTinrs.   in   thpi   rnnku  r»f   T^Tin"lie|>   nriTrQliata  .    i.ti/I   if   ir.    rv,.«.ifUr   <,, 

the  credit  of  the  former  that  he  on  all  (x^cjisions  willingly  acknow 
ledged  the  superiority  of  his  great  rival  in  the  delineation  of  sucli 
characters  as  appealed  most  forcibly  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Dickens  was,  indeed,  the  missionary  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
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olaases,  interpreting  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their  hopes  and 
their  aspirations  as  no  novehst  had  ever  done 'before  Mm     but 

hSro?tr  "^^  ^'''  f'  ^"P°^^^*  «*  *^^  characterise"  poc' 
Ihl^f!       "^^"PP^![  «^d  upper-middle  classes,  their  prejuLes 

dowed  bv'.f  "^""t  ""^l^'^  "°^  '^'^  "^'^^^^ot  thou^gh       En.' 

human  ^ndZ  "^  t  ^T  ^'^^^'  ^^°  *^«  i°*"«-«^««  ««  the 
numan  mmd,  and  educated  by  experience  into  a  due  appreciation 

of  the  general  hoUowness  of  Society,  he  -as  weU  qSed  to 
become  the  satirist  and  censor  of  hm  /crV  •  u  il  *^^",  ^j"'"^^^^  to 
lediyed  th«f  h^         "^  «-«"«or  or  nis  age  ,  a..a  it  must  be  acknow- 

StTon  fa  rlv  thoLT  l?'T^^  ^^"^  *"  ^^'^^'^^  ^^^  ''^tirical 
nr^r.f  f  A  ^'  though  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his  conse- 
quent tendency  to  mdulge  in  burlesque  have  frequently  betraved 
him  mto  exaggerations  that  are  neither  merciful  noSSw« 
Memozrs  of  Barry  Lyndon,  for  example,  he  has  °iven  a  tv^e  o? 
the  mere  fortune-hunting,  or  rather  /.eW-hSinrir4^^^^^ 
the  playwnghts-a  character  as  untrue  to  hfe  as  if  the  crdhiarv 
comio  Irishman  of  the  ordinary  Irish  farce  ;  it  is  i^  fact  thB^aY 
cature  of  an  exaggerated  caricature.     He  knew  n^tS    and Tl 

not  SlT'h^  tr  ^'°'^"  ^^^•^^^^^'  ^'  *^^  ehartrrfortW 
len  ^J  i?i  .*^t^«P^«5^«^  witl^  the  influence  of  the  Upper 
ion  But  withm  this  bmited  area  he  knew  everything  •  he  i^ 
equally  happy  in  depicting  the  generous,  choleric!  dmS^-^id 
Colonel  Newcome ;  the  frank,  foolish,  stout-hearted  Phmpa^^ 
the  humorous  pomposity  of  the  servants'  haU.     The  ^orieous 

sroTtherrtof  "\"*'^^'^  r^^^^^^  -  toietsrd 

iwbits  of  the  aristocracy,  because  he  painted  them  as  he  imagined 
they  o«gr/.i  to  be  :  but  Thackeray's  k^en  sense  of  humor  ZtSted 
him  from  such  an  error,  ar.d  he  has  painted  them  as  thev  «^ 
or,  at  least,  as  he  beHeved  them  to  b-.  ^       '~ 

He  did  not  spring  into  notoriety  ;  on  the  contrary  he  had  be^n 
for  years  a  constant  contributor  to  The  Times,  to  FrZlr^Maaazi^^ 

oi  iviicnael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  George  Fitznoodle,  Esq.,  Chrrles 
J.  YeUowplush,  &c.,  before  the  public  recognized  him  as  one  n? 
our  great  humorists  and  satirists!^  But  thougrhe  fre  slowly  he 
rose  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading  nnblf^  7fl?  fflT^ 

tiumnnness.— in  1«51  he  delivered  a  course  of  leotiirps  (fv^ 
quently  repeated)  on  The  English  HnmoruZftleE^'Jenm 
wSlh?'  r*  f -^"a^d^  a  series  on  The  FoL  Oeorge  Tom 
which  he  denved  not  only  pecnniarv  advant,™  .»  „  ,),■.£.?'„„,? 
bu  uoBiigbt  addition  to  his  growing  rep-utSionasralnVnTar  v 
riear  judicious,  and  withal  kindly  critic  of  his  fellow-craSn  n 
the  hterary  world,    m  addition  to  more  sustained  oS"™  S 
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"  Our  Fat  Contributor,"  wrote  many  fugitive  sketches,  witty  and 
humorous,  for  the  pages  of  Punch  from  its  foundation  in  1841  ; 
and  h\B  Roundabout  Papers  in  the  CornhUl  Magazine,  of  which 
he  was  editor  for  many  years,  used  to  be  looked  for  with  an 
avidity  only  to  be  compared  to  the  eagerness  of  the  public  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Spectator  in  the  days  of  Addison.      He 
joined  the  legal  profession  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848, — 
probably  in  deference  to  his  own  opinion  that  every  man  ought 
to  have  a  profession,  and  in  some  distrust  as  to  whether  Litera- 
ture gave  him  the  right  to  say  that  he  already  had  a  profession  ; 
but  the  question  was  decided  by  the  success  of  his  Vanity  Fair 
(1847-1848),  the  publication  of  which  greatly  enhanced  the  repu- 
tation already  gained  by  his  Paris  Sketch-Book,  his  Irish  Sketch- 
Book,  and  his  Cornhill  to  Cairo.     His  later  publications  followed 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected  from  one  with  his  dolce-far-niente 
proclivities  ;  but  it  will  always  be  a  disputable  point  whether  any 
of  these,  and  if  any,  which  of  them,  has  added  to  the  fame  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Vanity  Fair.     He  was  by  no  means  a  great 
original  thinker,  nor  was  he  gifted  with  the  dramatic  power  requi- 
site for  the  construction  of  a  carefully  devised  plot,  and  the  natural 
indolence  of  his  Anglo-Indian  origin  and  early  exemption  from 
the  necessity  to  work  always  prevented  him  from  making  any 
great  exercise  of  inventive  genius.      His  indolence  also  left  his 
work  more  slipshod  and  unpohshed  than  that  of  any  other  great 
writer  of  his  day  ;    and  many  of  even  his  finest  passages  are 
marred  by  a  carelessness  that  may  be  fairly  called  slovenly.    Nor 
is  there  one  of  his  plots  that  does  not  fairly  lie  open  to  the  same 
charge ;  the  stories  are  vapid   and  uninteresting,  the  incidents 
have  no  natural  sequence,  and  it  makes  little  difference  at  what 
page  one  begins  or  ceases  to  read.    In  the  delineation  of  character, 
however  (within  the  range  already  indicated),  he  stands  unrivalled; 
his  characters,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  originals, — one  may  with- 
out difficulty  recognize  the  features  of  Sir  Roger  de  CoverJey  and 
others  of  the  portrait-gallery  of  the  older  humorists  in  Thackeray's 
heroes  ;  but  the  copy  is  in  many  cases  a  much  better  picture  than 
the  original.      The  earlier  humorists  painted  in  bolder,  coarser 
colors,  but  Thackeray  gave  a  n^ore  subtle  touch  to  the  portrait : 
there  is,  for  example,  nothing  in  the  work  of  these  early  humorists 
so  fine  as  that  scene  in  which  the  unprincipled  adventuress,  Becky 
Sharj),  is  represented  as  exulting  in  the  victory  of  her  outraged 
husband  over  the  graceless  scamp  for  whom  she  had  deserted 
him — an  unconscious  touch  of  nature  that  first  suggested  to  the 
author  the  idea  that  he  really  had  the  genius  of  a  novelist.     Pen- 
dennis,  Henry  Esmond,  with  its  sequel  The  Virginians,  and  The 
Xfeivcomes  share  the  first  honors  with  their  precursor,  Vanity  Faii\ 
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and  it  is  doubtihil  to  which  of  those  should  be  aw.  .ded  the  palm 
of  merit ;  they  have,  each  and  all,  the  same  defects  and  the  same 
excellences,  a  carelessness  of  composition  and  plot  in  marked  con- 
trast with  an  admirably  careful  portrayal  of  character.  Besides 
these  works  and  the  others  already  mentioned  Thackeray  wrote 
several  burlesques  and  satirical  sketches  in  prose  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  humorous  ballads  and  short  poems  in  imitation 
of  the  0(le»  of  Horace  and  the  lyrics  of  Beranger.  In  his  Pea  of 
Lvmayaddy  and  other  Irish  ballads  he  has  pretty  well  imitated 
thejmgle  of  the  old  Irish  "lilt,"  and  their  language  is  a  fair 
enough  imitation  of  the  "brogue"  to  deceive  the  average  English 
reader— but  they  have  neither  the  sweet  music,  the  metaphorical 
language,  nor  the  introspective  subtlety  of  the  original  ballad  ; 
while  their  flippancy  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  depth  of 
passionate  feelmg  pervading  alike  all  Irish  musio  and  all  Irish 
fiong.  In  1855-1856  he  visited  America,  where  he  delivered  his 
senes  of  lectures  with  marked  success.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  into  Pariiameut,  in  1857, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits 
On  the  morning  before  Christmas,  1863,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 

?!    :    .  ,^^  "^^"^^  ^®^^^  ®^®^  ™o^®  sudden  and  unexpected  than 
that  of  his  great  rival,  Dickens. 


THE  CANE-BOTTOM'D  CHAIR. 

If  Thackeray  had  devoted  his  talents  for  versification  to  serious 
subjects,  or  at  least  to  the  serious  treatment  of  such  subjects  as 
best  suited  him,  he  might  have  produced  a  succession  of  didactic 
satires  equal  to  any  that  have  appeared  since  Pope's  Imitations 
of  Horace.  Many  of  his  fugitive  pieces  in  rhyme  show  a  mastery 
over  the  diflBculties  of  metre,  and  a  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  strictly  measured  feet  and  lines  that  required  only 
the  aid  of  a  little  industry  to  give  to  the  world  some  well-con- 
sidered poem  worthy  of  his  abilities;  but  he  preferred  the  easier 
course  of  instructing  his  fellowmen  through  the  channel  of  prose, 
and  his  poetical  effusions  are  rather  the  desultory  products  of  his 
momentary  fancies  than  the  results  of  any  serious  and  deliberate 
intention  to  excel.  In  this  extract  note  how  pleasantly  he  con- 
trives to  secure  the  necessary  variety  of  application  of  his  simple, 
homely  refrain;  and  how  skilfully  he  produces  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  feeling  of  pathetic  tenderness  not  commonly  excited  by 
a  serio-comic  little  fireside  ballad.     Describe  the  metre. 

st,  1.  The  bar§  of  the  open  grate  or  fire-place. 

St.  2.  Chimney-pots  are  a  prominent  featarein  the  landscape 
seen  from  the  attic  of  any  Bohemian  of  London;  Gk.  Hoc/utvo?. 
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Bt.  4.  Printi,  pictureii ;  distinguish  between  these. 

St.  5.  Divan  is  a  Persian  and  Arab,  word,  divdn  -=  an  assembly, 
tribunal,  council;  then  by  an  easy  transition,  a  council  chamber; 
and  finally,  a  seat.  Sola,  Arab,  tniffah,  Spinet,  see  Index;  so 
named  from  the  method  of  playing  by  striking  the  strings  with 
quills,  Lat.  .yiina. 

st.  6.  maincluko,  originally  a  Georgian  or  Circassian  'slave' 
"I.Egypt;  they  were  employed  as  soldiers,  but  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  and  were  not  reduced  till  1811,  when 
Mohammed  AH  massacred  the  greater  number  of  them. 

St.  7.  Fog,  thick  mist,  or  smoke.  Latakie,  a  perfumed  Turk- 
ish tobacco,  manufactured  at  the  port  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Cyprus. 

St.  8.  Tlicc,  my— chair  ;  what  figure  of  speech  ? 

St.  9.  Bandy*leg«'d,  Fr.  bande,  past  part,  of  bawfier,  to  bend 
by  stringing,  as  a  bow;  not  from  bind  or  bend. 

st.  10.  Havq  but  feeling  ;  parse  but;  criticise  its  position. 

St.  11.  She'd  a  scarf,  .etc.  Note  the  zengma,  leading  up  to 
the  metaphor. 

st.  13.  My  Fanny  I  see ;  some  grammarian  with  more 
brains  than  intelligence  has  applied  the  term  '  hypotyposis '  to 
this  figure;  it  is  commonly  called  '  vision.' 
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THE  RECONCILIATION. 

The  extract  is  one  of  the  finest  passagee  in  what  some  consider 
to  be  the  author's  finest  production ;  and  it  iUustrates  as  fairly  as 
could  be  done  in  a  mere  extra<;t  some  of  Thackeray's  peciiiar 
exceUences  and  special  faults.  The  narrator  is  supposed  to  be 
Esmond  hmiself,  but  if  we  compare  Esmond's  reflections  and 
general  modes  of  thought  with  those  of  Thackeray  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Humorists  we  can  easily  see  that  the  hero  is  in  truth  a 
gentleman  of  the  nmeteenth  century  relegated  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  author  has,  it  is  true,  caught  the  "manner  of 
speech  of  his  predecessors  with  remarkable  exactness,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  was  too  keen  to  admit  of  his  committing  any 
serious  ir  3take  in  this  respect ;  but  he  was  at  once  too  indolent 
and  too  undramatio  to  represent  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
bygone  age  with  more  than  a  superficial  accuracy.  His  power  of 
discnmmatmg  character  and  portraying  it  by  subtle  touches  was 
wonderful,  but  it  was  the  power  of  portraying  such  characters  as 
ho  nud  niHii  with  ;  hence  his  very  best  creations  are  rather  repro- 
ductions than  originals,  and  they  present  such  complex  features 
as  might  be  expected  in  characters  depicted  partly  from  observa- 
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((Mluvood   8  H  singularly  sweet  and  pure  type  of  womanhoixl 
l)ut  a  very  slight  change  in  her  mode  of  dress^  and  sZ^  wr/d 
render  her  the  weU-bred  gentlewoman  of  any  age  ;  T^nk  wo  Id 

w"'n".^'r  "'  '\r  -"^^' -P-lBive,  highUled  bo"  thether 
veanng  an  Et(m  collar  or  point  de  Venise;  and  one  has  nowhere 

^^Z^'V'r'''^''-J}f"''^  ^'^  "«"  authoritative  voice" 
though  without  -a  great  black  periwig."  Read  carefullv  the 
mtroductory  foot-note  to  the  extract  in  the  Header         ^ 

ohnT^lZ'^^tl-  '"'  ''^-  """'^  -^ «  ^^«^^'  i«  «-  principal 

(iiurcli  withm  the  diocese,  or  jurisui,.     n  of  a  bis^iop   and  is  so 

named  because  he  has  his  chair  or  ti.  one  the  e    Vichester 

N  wtlSo^'rr'fnT  Z'V"'  ^^^^^  CathedraCthe 
.>ew  J^oundation  re-established  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  monasteries  formerly  attached  to  them  overtlirow 

(mes^/nv"';*"  *"T  V*"."**"  «'«''fe'y--Dmn  was  originaUy== 

f  'he  rXi'T"''^';  Y\-  ^rf«^^^'  ^'''''''  t^^  dean  and  cleLy 
of  the  Cathedral  constituted  "the  chapter,"  and  graduaUv  usuriS 

bl^or^cTci^r  OhT^'^  ^^4^^^  origiLlly  lUd'n^he 
Disnop.     Clergy.     Old  Fr.  clergie,  A.S.  clerc=--=H  priest  clerk- 

i^Teri^eif'^'^^'^^^-'^^^^^r^^^^^ricaUelongiugt^^^^^^^^^^ 
sdeiiveafrom;.ar,poj^a  lot,  portion,-applied  to  the  Driest 
hood  because  "  the  Lord  is  their  inherit^noe/'  Deu^  xvTii  2  " 
r.t^no'J?'r*'-^''V,"«  «"•>  «W-forming  a  sepaSe"co%o- 
ttTf^^Ly  ^""ft  '"^  '^■^^.y,^^  *^"  Cathedrals,  and  maintained 
mm  funds  derived  from  special  estates  provided  for  this  purpose 
b}  the  decent  piety  of  a  past  age.  J^^^pose 

Beside  the  dean-Which  is  beside  or  besides  the  proper 
word  m  this  connection  ?     See  Ayer,  ^ 

Read  from  the  eagle  in-voice  and-perlwlg— The 

eagle  was  then  and  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  design  for  the 

Whe^'^ff'f  T;r'^'  '"^  ^^"  ^?*"'  ^^'^«  «f  Anglican  churches, 
wi  f  f  ""  *^^  ^f  ^^"^^  '  ^^'^  ^S'''^  i«  frequently  used,  as 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  mtroducmg  a  witty  juxtaposition  of  un- 
expected incongruities.  It  is  at  best  but  a  low  species  of  wit,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  which  would  be  intolerable.  Periwig  is  a 
mis-spelt  form  ot  pertcig  ^Bx,tch  pernyk  :  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  pen  was  a  prefix  led  to  its  being  dropped,  whence  wig. 
the'othe!''"'''  i>«-n.3^^^,  a  wo?d  of  the  ^ame  origin  as 

Fr^*"^"*  ^^  VerJse-Venetian  lace  has  been  superseded  by 
i^rench  and  Enghsh  products.  -^ 

.nl^!!!f"'f"''  ;^V"^' w  Vandyck,  Sir  Anthony,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  portrait-pamters,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  1599,  and  died 
m  London,  164L    His  first  master,  VanBalen,  had  studied  in  ItX, 
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inTiheH  fu 


whore  he  himself  HubHoquently  became  the  uisciple  of  Kuboufi, 
Burpassing  even  his  great  maHter  in  the  neamsBH  of  hJH  approach 
to  the  delicate  fiesh-tintH  of  their  common  idt'al  of  perfection, 
I'ltian.  ThiH  early  training  accounts  for  the  utter  absence  of 
i/lemish  influence  from  his  workd— the  gn-atest  of  which,  "The 
Crucifixion,"  pronounced  by  Sir  Joshua  lie^nolds  to  be  "one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,"  is  as  truly  Italian  as  any  of  the 
works  of  Titian.  Ho  was  knighted  and  pensioned  by  Charles  L, 
whose  favor  enabled  the  artist  to  realize  a  handsome  fortune  uti 
the  most  popular  portrait-painter  of  his  age. 

Moiii.  Kiiraufl'H  portrait,  Ac— This  portrait  is  several 
times  alluded  to.  Rigaud  appears  to  have  been  the  popular 
portrait-painter  of  the  day  at  Paris. 

Wot  much  chance— no  small  tendcrnc§i— What  figure 
of  speech  ? 

Aiiiiicm — This  word  has  no  connection  with  the  root  of  riOtjm; 
it  is  a  doublet  of  antiphon,  a  later  introduction  of  the  same  mean- 
ing ^^  a  psalm  sung  responsively  by  the  choir,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  it  still  is  in  Cathedrals  and  College  Chapels ; 
from  A.  S.  antefn,  which  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of  dyncpooya, 
aVrz  and  cpoavrf. 

Illelancholy— The  old  physicians  attributed  this  mental  con- 
dition to  the  presence  of  black  bile,  niXai  xo^v-  Were  they, 
after  all,  so  very  far  astray  ?  A  similar  idea  has  given  us  Imr.wr. 
distemper,  and  other  words  of  like  character. 

As  that  dear  lady  beheld  lilm—Lady,  A.  S.  hldefdige, 
is  certainly  derived  from  hldf^loaf,  as  to  its  first  syllable,  aad 
probably  from  A.  S.  ddg  =^-  a  kneaded  lump,  dough,  as  to  the 
second  syllable, — so  that  its  original  meaning  --=  loaf-kneader. 
So  the  word  /ord,  A.  S.  hldeford,  is  certainly  from  hldf,  and  pro- 
bably from  weard  =:  keeper  (cf.  warden),  the  meaning  being 
loaf-keeper,  or  master. 

The  inner  chapel— the  portion  of  the  church  adjacent  to 
the  altar.  The  Lat.  capella  was  originally  used  to  indicate  the 
shrine  in  which  was  preserved  the  cappa  (cope)  of  St.  Martin. 
and  subsequently  for  any  sanctuary. 

Before  the  clergy  were  fairly  gone — This  phrase 
shows  the  boy's  extreme  eagerness,  it  being  considered  a  rude 
violation  of  propriety  for  any  of  the  congregation  to  leave  their 
seats  till  the  officiating  clergy  had  retired.  Note  also  how  this 
eagerness  is  shown  oy  the  jumble  of  moods  and  tenses  in  Frank's 
salutation. 

So  that  he  might  see  again  once  diore.— Criticise  this 


senLcnco. 


x3  it  rOulij  tautologieal  ?     jiiXpluiii  "  so  that." 


—Criticise  this 


Norm  UI^  "  THF  REiJONClUATTON:'  m 

I  .rr'n  *"""7«' y^a«.»"  over  -Tn  this  passage  note  particn- 
Lirlv  the  effect  of  the  chu.ax,  immediately  fofk>wed  by  the  ampli- 
he<l  anti-chmax-" sister,  mother,  goddess"  -but  goddess  no  more, 
for  ho  knew  of  her  weaknesses;"  mother  no  more,  for  "by 
thought,  suffermg,  experience,  he  was  older  uoiv  than  she;"  sister 
no  more,  for  now  she  was  "more  fondly  cherished  as  wovianr  and 
tney  no  longer  cared  to  look  upon  each  other  as  mere  brother  and 

fC!'";ri  ,  "'''''  T"^''  """^^  "'"''^  P"'"^^^'  sweetly,  and  tenderly 
tHan  Ihaokeray  when  the  mood  was  on  him  ;  pity  that  his  indo- 
lence  so  const^iptly  stood  in  the  way  of  his  exertions! 

no?«n  n?*"  '^i,"*."*  '*®?>  rlbboni  on,  Ac  -Ribbons  were 
not  so  common  that  even  Beatrice  could  wear  them  constantly. 

\^noZZt'^        i  ^""^  r   "'*?"''  "°*^  ^^  ^°  connection  with  band; 

ence  he  present  spelling  is  preferable  to  riband  or  ribband.    Maid 

of  honor— one  ot  the  young  ladies  who  wait  upon  the  Queen,  as 

Jnie  refers  to  the  dress  or  uuery,  old  French  An,  hat  fimtuH' 
set-up  IS  mtended  to  describe  the  manners,  cf.  stuck-up    S  a 

nluT^l  fn'"^'r'^'.r:'''*i^  ^e-'-'-a  coitracted,  an^'pS; 
plural,  form  of  nunikin,  from  the  German  mmne..:  love --the 
word  IS  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  though  not  implying  much 
beyond  a  nnld,  playful  censure.  F  .y^g  "men 

Heart  wa«  never  in  the  chureli-t.e.,  in  the  profession ; 

AnuZZ  '  ^T^'  ^vpto3  =^hord,  A.  S.  cyrice"^  Cf.  kirk. 

onfmlan'^ ''''''  ^""'"^  °''^''''  ^  ^^^  Bible;  A. S. 

Must  trjr  the  world  first   before  he  tires  of  It-the 

^oL^'l  ;:r^^'''^H'^"\'?f.  ^^-"^--'^— riticiee  the  sentence 
v^l      rt    ?J^  Churchill -son  and  successor  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.     Write  a  brief  note  on  the  careers  of  Marl- 
borough and  Lady  Marlborough. 

w,vwT"^^"*  '^^^:'  '^^•"'*  father's  iwldow~dowager^-a 
widow  having  a  jomture;  from  Fr.  doner,  Lat.  dotore  ==  to  endow, 
comes  the  coined  word  doimgre  _  endowment,  and  from  this  latte^ 
the  coined  word  doivager.     Thackeray  employs  the  word  as  it  is 

"e"  .Xoft^  ""''  '^,^f^^-'^^  t^e  ^.^•LJ of  the  former  fom 
he  ivijeot  the  present  holder  of  the  title  and  estate;  the  word  is 
also  sometimes  used  (improperly)  to  denote  an  elderly  woman 
wivhout  any  reference  to  jointure,  title,  or  estates.  Why  Toes 
i^ady  Castlewood,  speaking  to  Esmond,  call  her  "your  father's 
widow?  "    See  mt.  foot-note  in  High  School  Reader,  page  30o 

Esmond  sa  d,  '*  Yes,  as  far  as  present  favo.^  wlnt,"*c. 

—an  instance  of  our  author's  nesliffence— E«Tnnnd'«  wr.r^a\.;^^ 

partly  m  oblique  and  partly  in  direct  narrative. '  ~Re-^^ite'thl 

speech,  first  m  direct  narrative,  and  then  in  obhque. 

*  rantlc  =  out  of  one's  senses,  full  of  madness.   The  older  forma 
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werefrentikimAfrenctik,  Gr.  (ppEvr}TiHo<;,  Bufforing f rom  (pfjeylTi^^ 
<ppVf      the  mind. 

Mr.  AUerbury  of  St.  Bride'*— 1662  -1732— l)ecmme  svu;- 
cessively  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  dean  of  CurliHle,  and  bishop  of 
Rochester.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  al)le  writer,  and  u 
zealous  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  of  his  day  (differing  verv 
widely  from  the  High  Church  party  o:  to-day);  he  wits,  besideH. 
(m  active  politician  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  entered  heart  Jiud 
soul  into  the  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  direct  Stuart 
line  by  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Anuc. 
For  this  he  was  tried  and  convicted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1723,  deprived  of  his  See,  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  which  he 
spent  mainly  in  Paris  till  his  death  mne  years  afterwards. 

*'  You  bad  epared,  Ac. "—Parse  each  word  in  this  sentence 

Such  humility,  a§  made— S'mc/j,  A.  S.  Swylc^^eo  like,  the 
I  being  lost.  The  word  as  is  a  true  relative  ;  it  was  formerly  com- 
mon, though  npw  found  as  a  provincialism  only,  except  after 
the  words  such  and  same,  in  which  positions  this  form  of  the  rela- 
tive still  holds  its  place  in  good  English.— It  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Scand.  rel.  pron.  es^  which,  and  must  not  be  confounded  v.ith  the 
entirely  different  word  as,  the  adverb  and  conjimction,  which  is  a 
cormption  of  also,  A.  S.  eal  st«4^  just  so,  just  as,  the  /  being  lost 
by  a  corruption  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  word  such. 

I  own  that — Explain  the  meaning  of  own.  What  other 
meaning  has  it  ? 

I  knew  you  would  come— and  saw,  Ac- the  emo- 
tional  confusion  of  the  agitated  lady  is  well  exhibited  by  the 
ungrammatical  language,  the  incoherence  of  the  thoughts,  the 
importance  attached  to  trifling  coincidences,  the  reiteration  of  the 
words  of  the  anthem  which  still  ring  in  her  ears  like  the  refrain  of 
some  heart-reaching  song,  and  finally  by  the  hysterical  outburst  of 
happy  laughter  and  tears  in  which  all  memory  of  that  sad  year  of 
loneliness  and  estrangement  was  washed  away  for  ever. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  worthy  ot  Thackeray  at  his  best ; 
it  scarce  contains  a  word  (except,  perhaps,  the  'quite'  in  Z.  5) 
that  could  be  altered  or  omitted  without  marring  the  melody  and 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

' *  Hon  omnis  moriar !  "=-"  I  shall  not  whoUy  die."  The  quotation 
is  from  the  well  known  ode  "  Exegi  monumentum  iere  perennius," 
with  which  Horace  closes  the  third  book  of  the  Odes,  intending 
thenceforth  to  abandon  lyric  poetry  ;  the  full  quotation  is 
Non  omnis  moriar  !  Multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.  Odes,  III.  30. 

Horace  bases  his  hopes  of  escaping  the  obHvion  of  the  tomb  i)n 
his  success  as  a  lyric  poet  ;  write  a  short  essay  contrasting  this 
with  the  basis  of  the  same  hope  given  in  the  text. 
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WILLIAM  EDMUNDSTOUNE  AYTOUN.— 1813-1866. 
TnK  Island  op  the  Soots.  (Dec.  1697  )     Extract  LXIV.,  p.  315. 

i«?*Q*'^*'?P'!'''"!  *'*''^*'''--^^^^i^M  E.  AYToimwasbom  in 
IHl.^,  in  Edinburgh,  or  not  far  from  it  in  Fifephire.     He  married 
a  daughter  of  Prof    John  Wilson,    the   celebrated  ^Christopher 
North,  and  so  had  the  example  of  his  father-in-law  to  encourage 
huu  in  literature.     In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar;  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  tte 
Universitv  of  Edinburgh  in  1845.     For  many  years  he  was  a  con- 
stant oontnbutor  to  Blackwood,  where  his  worn  deplume,  'Augus- 
tus Dunshunner,'  was  always  ouro  of  a  cordial  welcome.    The  Lam 
of  the  Scotti'^h  Cavaliers  w< .     Irst  pubMshed  in   1848,  and  have 
been  republished  some  score  of  times  without  any  ai  parent  dim- 
inution of  their  early  popularity.     In  conjunction  with  Theodore 
Martin  he  produced  the  witty  and  humorous  Bow  Gaultier  Bal- 
IoUh;  and  in  1854  he  pubif,.  jd  Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Traqe('v, 
ridiculing  the  spasmodic  p  jtry  of  the  day.     His  only  other  im' 
portant  poem,  Bothwell,  mxs  published  in  1850.     Ho  died  on  Aug 
itii,  18o5.  ° 


•If 

1i 


The  Islard  of  the  Scf^ts.      This  spirited  ballad  has  the 
true  ring  of  the  martial  spirit  of  Scotland,  and  exhibits  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  ballads,  of  which  it  is  an  excellent 
iniitation.     Note  the  abruptness  of  the  opening,  and  of  the  changes 
from  dmct  to  indirect  narrative,  and  vice  versa;  the  occurrence  of 
archaib...j;  the  repetitions,  and  recurrence  of  epithets;  the  patriot- 
ism and   hero-worship,  with   frequent    allusions  to  well-known 
names  and  incidents;  the  vivid  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  the 
style  and  language,  as  weU  as  the  negligent  confusion  of  moods 
and  tenses;  the  fondness  for  graphic  similes  and  metaphors,  with 
occasional  indulgence  in  apostrophe  and  personification;  and  the 
heightenmg  of   the   general  effect    by    the   skilful   employment 
of  ^alliteration  and  onomatopoeia-all  generally  characteristic  of 
the  best  old  ballads  and  imitations  or  reproductions  of  them  in 
our  literature.     It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  pupils  to  point 
out  these  peculiarities  wherever  they  occur.     It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  there  is  any   historical  basis  for  the  ballad  or 
uot;  it  IS  true  in  soirit  if  not  to  tho  loff«r   nyj/i   fi.of  ;„  *.!,_    ._i., 
jx)mt  that  IS  really  important.  •^ 
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middle  Me,  isle  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     Flung:  tliclr 

bridge,  probably  a  light  pontoon  bridge.  I  trow ;  note  the 
pronunciation. 

p.  316.  miarcichal,  archaic  form  of  Marshal;  possibly  Lux- 
embourg is  intended.  To  dare,  to  boast  of  it  as  a  daring  deed. 
Du£rue§clln  (1314-1380),  served  with  great  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction against  the  English,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Black  Prince.  Shortly  after  his  release  he  was  made  Constable  of 
France,  in  1369,  and  by  1374  had  almost  cleared  the  French  pro- 
vinces of  their  English  invaders.  Gentle  blood,  of  noble  birth. 
Gladsome,  A.  S.  glced,  bright,  cheerful.  Great  Ikundee  is 
painted  in  widely  different  colors  by  the  partisans  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  those  of  the  Roundheads;  with  the  Highlanders  he  was  the 
"  Bonnie  Dundee,"  the  pink  of  chivalry,  the  last  and  best  of  the 
gallant  Grahams;  but  to  the  Covenanters  he  was  "bloody  Claverse, ' 
the  most  cruel;  and  rapacious  of  the  persecutors  of  the  sairts. 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  as  well  as  Aytoun,  have  worthily  sung 
his  praises,  and  Prof.  Napier,  of  Edinburgh,  has  abundantly 
proved  that  nowhere  is  Macaulay  more  Tintruthful  than  in  his  \m- 
founded  aspersions  on  Viscount  Dundee.  John  Graham,  of  Claver- 
house.  Viscount  Dundee,  and  cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
was  born  in  1643,  served  in  the  French  army  from  1668  to  1672, 
when  he  entered  the  Dutch  service  under  William  of  Orange, 
whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  Seneffe,  1672.  In  1678  he 
served  against  the  Covenanters,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  Charles  II.  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland; 
was  defeated  at  Drumclog  in  1679,  but  totally  routed  the  Cove- 
nanters soon  afterwards  at  Bothwell  Brig.  In  1688  he  was  created 
Viscount  Dundee;  and  in  1689  he  raised  a  smaU  army  of  2,000 
Highlanders  in  support  of  the  Stuarts,  with  which  he  totally  de- 
feated Gen.  Mackay  at  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  but  himself  fell 
in  the  engagement  on  July  the  27th,  1689. 

p.  317.  Turn  airaln,  return.  Rise,  liill  and  glen !  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  Highlanders.  Garry,  a  river  in  Perthshire, 
joins  the  Tummel  after  a  course  of  20  miles.  Tartan,  woollen 
plaid  cloth,  the  national  costume  of  Scotland,  where  each  clan  had 
its  own  peculiar  pattern  of  tartan.  Linn,  or  Hn,  or  lyn,  Celtic 
linn,  or  linne,  a  pool  of  water  in  a  stream. 

p.  318.  "Now^,  by  tile  Holy,"  etc.  Supposed  to  be  the 
words  of  the  Marshal  and  those  with  him.  Middle  stream, 
middle  of  the  stream,  cf.  Lat.  "  medius  fluvius." 


OiV. 


>,  0,  lOu^  anu  ufOuu  tv.u-nuuuud  B  .V'Oru. 


J*.UU 


p.    OiV,     V>!:S^'ISB«;i 

«f  id  tliey,  etc.,  they  is  indefinite,  =  Fr.  on,  people  in  general. 

p.  320.  Aged  annals,  ancient  records.     Meed,  reward.  A. 8. 
med,  meord,  for  meosd,  probably  connected  with  Gk.  MidOo?. 
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Lord  Houghton,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (1809-1885), 
mlberfo^P  ^\  £^°l¥^^?  «^d  entered  parliameU  as  Libert 

tTa?^bornr.W  ?^^^  ■"  *^^  ^"^^  ^®^^'  continuing  to  represent 
hat  borough  for  two  score  years  without  intermission,  lii  1844 
lie  published  halm  Leaves,  and  other  Poems,  and  in  1876  an 
volfh?,.?  ^f  collected  works  was  issued,  containing  some  of  his 
}outhful  enthusiastic  dreams  of  the  future  of  Greece,  as  weU  as 
his  more  mature  but  less  hopeful  opinions  in  later  life.  He  was 
2^'fi  ren^arkable  for  his  kindly  appreciation  of  merit,  and 
many  a  struggling  young  author  received  the  most  timely  aid 
and  encouragement  from  the  '  Msecenas '  of  the  day.  Sacrlflce, 
for'ath    •^^''       ""*  expressed  here  wiU  make  an  excellent  subject 


EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD.— 1805-1881. 

The  Gambling  Party.     From  The  Young  Duke. 
Extract  LXV.,  page  321. 

T  **"«!;L«P"»««"  S»*etc».-BENJAMiN  DisBAELi  was  bom  in 

m,'f W%  r?^^''  ^^.^^'  ^'l.*^^.  ^"^'^  °f  ^'  f «*1^«^  I««ac'  tlie  learned 
author  of  the  Cunosities  of  Literature,  who  is  described  as  being 

mLf  F  ^'  ?old««"th,  and  learned  as  a  grammarian  of  the 
S  n  ^??«  Isaac's  father  a  Venetian  Jew,  had  settled  in  Eng- 
rir  ^  ''''^  embraced  Christianity;  he  is  described  by  Ms 
g  anison,  who  very  closely  resembled  him,  to  have  been  "a  man 
of  ardent  character;  sanguine,  courageous,  speculative,  and  fortu- 
nate; with  a  temper  which  no  disappointment  could  disturb,  and  a 

fitsTlirl  ''T'- '  ^""u^-^  resourcee,"-a  character  which  ;xacl  1, 
fats  the  writer,  Benjamm  himself,  and  which  makes  ultimate  success 
JZ7T:  '""^."^  w^J^  conclusion.  Young  Disraeli  was  educated  by 
private  tutors  tiU  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  entered  a  lawyer's 
omce,  so  ely  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  experience,  which  was 
necessanly  hmited  through  the  seclSded,  studious  life  of  hisretir 
ing,  meditative  father.  At  twenty  he  published  his  first  novel, 
Vivian  Grey,  JDombastic  m  style  and  old-mannish  enough  in  its  air 
of  oracular  wisdom  to  have  been  written  by  a  veteran  author  and 

S«^  if  ftT  "^1  ""l  ^''"^  "'^^y  y^^'«  experience  of  life.     People 
talked  of  the  book,  however,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  justify  its 

S V""  !"l^i -^^  ^.  ^'^?  y^^'"'  *«"^  ^°  ^^^  East,  on  his  return  from 
".i..ii  xio  piiuiisnea  ^iroy  and  Contarini  Fleming.     These  books 
dow  a  marked  advance,  but  are  still  oppressed  with  the  octogena- 
rian ,iir  of  woridly  wisdom,  inseparable  frorri  the  jejune  wor^  of  ant 
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■1 

n  ^   ^ 

ambitious  egotist.  He  then  made  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enter  Parliament — at  Wycombe,  Marylebone,  and  Taunton — before 
he  finally  succeeded  in  securing  his  election  for  Maidstone,  in 
1837.  His  first  speech  was  a  conspicuous,  but^  yet  a  memorable 
failure;  he  had  carefully  prepared  a  most  elaborate  oration,  brist- 
ling with  good  things,  and  in  the  highest  style  ot  art;  but  the 
House  would  not  listen  to  him;  every  point  was  met  with  shouts  of 
derisive  laughter  or  cheers  of  ironical  applause;  the  undaunted 
young  Jew  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  "  I  have  begun  several  times 
many  things,  and  have  often  succeeded  at  last,"  was  his  cool  ac- 
ceptance of  the  temporary  defeat,  instantly  followed  by  a  distinct 
defiance,  a  challenge,  not  the  less  fiery  because  it  was  deliberate, 
"  I  shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  .-ihall  hear 
me;"  how  well  that  prediction  has  been'  fulfilled,  the  political  his- 
tory of  England  for  the  next  forty  years  abundantly  testified.  His 
methods,  like  his  genius,  were  un-English  and  Eastern  from  the 
first ;  the  domiijant  ideas  that  formed  the  life  and  soul  of  his  intel- 
lectual organism  were  "  belief  in  his  race,  in  the  Theocracy  to 
which  its  sacred  books  and  its  history  testify,  and  in  the  principle 
of  monarchy  through  which  a  Theocracy  best  exercises  itself ;" 
when  'bullying'  Dan.  O'Connell  thought  to  annihilate  him  by  an 
ungenerous  harping  on  his  despised  Jewish  origin,  he  retorted 
unanswerably  by  a  disdainful  contempt  for  the  "  claims  of  long 
descent "  from  ancestors,  who  had  been  but  naked  and  tattooed 
savages  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  had  outlived  for  centuries  their 
splendor  and  their  power;  when  Punch  tried  to  poke  some  very 
silly  fun  at  his  famous  utterance,  "  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels," 
and  with  an  elaboration  that  vainly  tried  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
humor,  caricatured  him  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  his  angelic 
associates,  he  could  well  afford  to  jeer  at  the  '  mollusc  to  man ' 
theory  of  ascending  descent,  and  was  not  afraid  to  avouch  his  faith 
in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  by  a  direct  attack  on  Colenso's  impeacb- 
ment  of  the  historical  accuracy  and  value  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
at  a  time  when  even  pronounced  Tories  had  begun  to  look  upon 
the  sovereign  as  a  mere  constitutional  figure-head,  he  showed  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  }>rinciple  of  monarchy  by  causing  liis 
revered  Queen  and  Mistress  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  Empress  of 
her  wide  domain  in  India.  The  novels  of  Coningsby  (1844),  S[ibii 
( 1845),  and  Tancred  ( 1847),  develop  his  leading  ideas  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  should  be  read  consecutively,  as  ii 
trilogy  or  coimected  whole.  In  the  year  of  the  publication  t»f 
Tancred^  he  was  returned  for  Buckinghamshire  (1847),  and  con- 
tinued to  reprpHPTit  tluit  constituttTicv  dnrinj?  the  remRinder  of  bis 


career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  till  his  elevation  to  the  peeific^e 
in  1870,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaccmsfield  -  the  title  fornicily 
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mtended  to  be  conferred  on  Burke,  by  his  Majesty,  George  III 
In  1852,  he  accepted  office,  for  the  first  time,  serving  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  under  the  late  Lord  Derby;  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  in  1858;  and,  for  the  third  time,  in  1866, 
when  Mr.  Lowe's,  '  Cave  of  AduUam,'  had  helped  Lord  Derby  to 
gratify  his  amiable  desire  for  '  dishing  the  Whigs,'  by  turning  out 
the  Liberal  government  on  the  details  of  their  Keform  Bill.  He 
became  Premier  for  some  months  in  1868,  and  again  in  1874  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13th,  1878,  was  largely  due  to  Ms  energy 
and  resolute  determination,  and  the  modifications  of  many  of  its 
clauses  in  the  direction  of  his  suggestions,  showed  how  vast  was 
tb'i  mfluence  that  his  spirited  foreign  policy  had  acquired  for 
Cxreat  Bntam  m  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  was 
virtually  the  brilliant  close  to  a  career  in  which  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  18  its  success  ;  he  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880,  and  died  the  following  year.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  VindkaUon  of  the  British  Constitv- 
turn ;  the  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinai  :  Henrietta  Temple,  a  love 
story  written  in  his  youth  ;  and  Lothavr  and  Endymion,  the  latest 
products  of  his  matured  political  knowledge  tind  experience. 


The  Young:  Duke  (of  St.  James)  was  designed  to  illustrate 
u  P"^^^Pl®«  «f  tt^e  '  Young  England '  party,  who  regarded 
the  ludor  period  as  the  era  most  worthy  of  imitation,  and  looked 
upon  the  manners  and  politics  of  the  present  century  as  thorougly 
low  and  vile.  Note  the  tendency  to  hyperbole  and  exaggeration 
ail  through  the  extract.  Hermitage,  wine  made  from  the  grapes 
of  a  vineyard  of  that  name  in  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khine 
about  ten  miles  from  Valence.  Eeai  te,  a  game  at  cards,  named 
from  the  players  being  allowed  to  'discard'  some  or  all  of  the 
cards  allotted  to  them  at  the  deal  and  to  receive  others  instead 

p.  322.  The  Dicke  liad  tliounands,  of  chances.  Make 
a  tumbler  of  puich  or  some  similar  stimulant.  Wa§  wor- 
Kened,  had  growt  >vorse  ;  see  Index. 

p.  323.  Lltiniatum,  extreme  limit. 

p.  324.  Sucli  a  Hell,  the  common  name  given  to  a  gaming- 
room;  there  is  here  a  double  entendre.  Bribed  rat,  in  the  old 
sense  of  Fr.  6n6er  =  to  eat  gluttonously,  filled  to  repletion. 

His  pre§ence,  appearance  of  his  whole  person.  Oiiouis, 
i  ersiaa  ghdl,  a  demon,  accustomed  to  prey  on  human  bodies. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS.— 1812  1870. 

The  PicKWicKiANS  Disport  Themselves  on  Ice5. 
From  Pickwick  Papers.     Extract  LXVI.,  page  327. 

Biograpliical  §kctcli.— Charles  Dickens  was  bom  on 
February  7th,  1812,  at  Landport,  Hampshire,  England.  His 
father,  a  man  of  the  Micawber  stamp,  always  "  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,"  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; but  from  a  general  shiftlessuess  of  character  he  was  unable 
to  give  his  children  a  good  education,  and  the  early  advantages 
of  Charles  in  this  line  were  of  the  most  limited  and  unsatisfactory 
kind.  At  fifteen  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  but,  disliking  both 
the  work  and  the  pay,  he  learned  shorthand  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  the  Law  Courts,  and  subsequently  reported  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  for  the  True  Sun,  from  which  paper  he  went  on 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
exceptionally  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  having  both  a  natu- 
ral and  acquired  symp;!,thy  for  poverty  and  distress,  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  poor  of  London,  and  thus  furnished  his  mind  with 
an  immense  number  of  vivid  portraits  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life— an  inexhaustible  store  from  which  he 
afterwards  drew  much  of  the  rich  and  racy  material  turned  to  such 
good  account  in  his  novels  and  character  sketches.  In  1836  he 
piiblished  the  Sketches  by  Boz,  a  collection  of  short  papers  and 
sketches  contributed  fro:  time  to  time  to  the  old  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  to  the  paper  with  which  he  was  connected  as  a  reporter. 
The  Posthumoiis  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  appeared  in  serial 
form  during  1837;  they  were  originally  intended  to  consist  merely 
of  brief  humorous  descriptions  to  accompany  and  explain  a  series 
of  comic  drawings  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Seymour,  but  Dickens 
soon  induced  the  publishers  to  allow  the  letterpress  to  take  the 
lead,  and  let  the  artist  make  his  drawings  to  illustrate  the  narra- 
tive. The  Pickwick  Papers  were  followed  in  rapid  succession  by 
Oliver  Twist,  exposing  the  working  of  the  English  poor  law  and 
workhoiise  systems ;  Nicholas  Nickleby,  showing  up  the  cheap  board- 
ing schools  of  Yoi-kshire;  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  with  the  pathetic 
life  and  death  of  Little  Nell;  Barnaby  Budge,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  No-Popery  Riots  of  sixty  years  earlier.  In  1842  he 
YJoi^ed  America,  and  afterwards  published  his  experiences  in  Ame- 
rican Notes,  and  in  a  part  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  where  he  also 
deals  with  the  '  hired  nurse '  nuisance  in  the  now  immortal  person 
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eL"e^xperL?«  nf  A  ^^-  ^''  "^^-^^^"^^  P^^^^°*'  ^™-  Harris.    Dick- 

f or  he  does  no?  1      T'7"''''  '"'^'*^  "^^^  ^^^^  been  exceptional, 
Or  He  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  higher  type    than  the 

^ittn  are  n„^'"^  mongrel  whose  intolerable  coTseness  and 
St  ite7th^n  Tf  r  ?  ^.l^^'-f  ,teristic  of  the  average  citizen  of  the 
States  th.m  is  the  roystenng  bluster  of  the  typical  stage  Irishman 
"re'^ifrtT^n"!  f^*^r'-^T^  politenes^s^of  hLc^ountr^^^^^^^^ 
waH^tf him  Jm       ^'"^-^ "^ ^^^^'  ""  ^^«^  «««^i«^  te carried 

Z^  Znrec^tifn   nT  ^'^''''^  ^^  ^^"  P^°P^^'  «"^  golden  proofs  of 
lueir  appreciation  of  his  power  as  a   public  '  Eeader '     In  thi« 

capacity  indeed  his  dramatic  talents  enabled  ^  toexcd  Ind 
tens  of  thousands  of  delighted  hearers  have  learned  from  his  read 
KLZo;r'  "f  P--g- of  1^- own  works,  hormanyMd. 
SlS  to  L^  ff ""'"  r ^  ^"  '"^""^"^  ^y  ^  sympatheticfvoice 

oom^ltn      T^  J^V  P''^^^^?'  ^^^  ^"°^o^  o^  the  horror  of  the 
composition.     In  addition  to  his  later  novels,  Dombev  and  Son 

C^ZZl^aT  .        ^I'^t""^  ^^^■"^^'  ^''^«^  Expectations,  ind 
^>.S  the  ml^^tf    -^  t-l^^'"'  Drood-he  Jx^  Household 

SIsSO  to  ?r^Q      y.^'^f  r"'^  °*  ^^^"^  ^«*  saw  the  light, 
i?//;     V-    to   1859    when  he  began   to  issue  the  stiU  popiUa^ 

wfrcS  counted  rll"^  rT^^'^  ^^  ^'''  P^^^^«^^^  *^^  paper^aTer- 
loTnfl^^nf  i  ^^lyncomn^rcial  Traveller.  AChilcf\  His- 
2  list  ff  trnroT^*^'  ever  fresh  CAW^fma.  ^^on.s  co  plete 
nelist  of  his  productions;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise 
U^^Ht  can  be  given  to  so  voluminous  a  Writer,  to  say  that  in  X  the 

aTl  WsTork«C°''  «^^T''-P--ting,  and  romak  invention  o? 
all  his  works  there  is  not  one  sentence  that  cannot  be  read  aloud 
by  the  most  watchful  mother  to  the  most  carefully^ielded 
.tfim    ''''"'^-     """^^^  '^^^^^  apoplexy,  on\:™ 


i^X^'^^T^'j^'^'-^^  *^^  -^-^-W  foot-note  in 
Capital-Prime  ;  the  conversation  of  these  young  disciples  of 

p.  o28.  Arabella.  afterwRrria   rrm,.^-^/!   *.„    .;/.•.- 1_|.      -    . 
«Mi8  SO  common  au  aocompliehment  in  England  as  with  >^ 
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Oimlet,  old  Fr.  guimbelet;  there  is  also  a  form  'wimble,'  which 
shows  that  the  word  is  from  a  Teutonic  root  ivimb,  or  ivimp,  a 
doublet  of  wind,  etc.,  turn  repeatedly,  hence  '  to  bore.' 

p.  330.  I^et  go,  sir.— The  salient  feature  of  Sam's  character, 
standing  out  beyond  his  fun,  wit,  humor,  impudence,  and  general 
quaintness,  is  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  master;  he  is  always 
civil  and  obhging,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  anyone  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  \vith  the  minute  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  but  the  instant  his  beloved  master  calls,  everything 
and  person  else  may  go  to  the  wall,  their  bitterest  need  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  considered  as  against  his  slightest  wish.  No  doubt 
Dickens  intended  through  Mr.  WeUer  to  convey  a  much  needed 
lesson  to  the  mercenary  flunkey  of  the  servants'  hall;  a  sham  for 
whom  he  had  the  same  contemptuous  dislike  that  he  had  for  shams 
in  general  and  for  mercenary  shams  in  particular.  Let  me 
bleed  you;  the  practice  of  bleeding  had  not  then  fallen  into 
the  senseless  aijid  illogical  disuse  into  which  the  fear  of  ridicule 
has  induced  our  modem  leeches  to  allow  it  to  fall. 

p.  331.  A  few  paces  apart;  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's natural  tender  consideration  for  the  feeUngs  of  his  friends 
and  companions,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  administer  even  a 
well-deserved  rebuke  in  the  presence  of  others.  IIuinbu|[r  is 
made  up  of  the  slang  term  hum,  to  wheedle,  cheat,  cajole,  and  the 
word  hug,  a  spectre,  or  bugbear,  i.e.,  a  shaia  bugbear,  false  pre- 
tence, specious  cheat.  Trench  (I  think)  suggested  '  Hanaburg '  as 
the  derivation,  Hamburg  sherry  and  Hamburg  news  being  alike 
unworthy  of  trust.  Impostor,  is  one  who  positively  declares 
himself  to  be  what  he  is  not,  whereas  a  humbug  may  merely  allow 
people  to  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  his  qualities.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, in  his  excessive  honesty,  would  neither  permit  his  chib-fel- 
lows  to  be  passive  shams  nor  active  cheats. 

p.  332.  Gutters,  small  shallow  open  drains  between  the  road- 
bed and  the  sidewalk,  resembUng  the  gutters  at  the  eaves  of  a 
roof  for  carrying  away  the  rain-drops,  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop.  Mr. 
Winkle  had  evidently  forgotten  his  recent  discomfiture. 

p.  333.  Painful  force;  force  on  which  he  had  expended 
great  pains  or  care:  so,  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  "Oh!  the  painful' 
ness  of  his  preaching!"  does  r^^t  mean  'pain  inflicted  by,' but 
'  pains  expended  on,'  his  preachmg.  Handkerchief,  kerchief, 
the  modern  form  of  couvre-chef,  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover,  chef,  the 
head,  originally  meant  a  small  square  piece  of  cloth  for  covering 
the  head,  a  head-cover;  hence,  any  similar  piece  of  cloth. 

T).  334.  Clearest  possible  notion;  what  figure?  Gen- 
erally has  here  its  original  meaning,  i.e.,  universally,  without. 
exception;  what  does  it  now  gene   ^lly  mean? 
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HENBY  WADSWOKTH  LONGFELLOW.-1807-1882. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.— Extract  LXVII,  page  336. 

Biographical  sketch. -Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
hZ     S^7r  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^"«*^«  ««^  «f  Stephen  Longfellow  a  Z: 
zS  wh  ^^7^'*.^^  U^it^d  States  Congressman^nd  his  wife, 
W  ^ff^Jl  r  ^^™:^T^^^"^«  «f  Wadsworth  is  preserved  in  that  of 
W  ^'^^'\T'     f  ^  ?^  ^^^  ^^  '*^"^^^°  ^e  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege about  twenty-five  miles   from  Portland;   and  graduated  in 
trif  I«Hn?  ^g«  ^h«°  the  majority  of  boys  are  thinking  about  ma- 
,  t  mlh^"      aT""^  ^'^  classmates  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
wVZtn  r  f  ^'tmgmshed  m  prose  than  Longfellow  subsequently 
thTw      P^jtry      Shortly  after  leaving  college  he  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  modem  languages  by  the  authorities;  and  in 
order  to  quahfy  himself  for  the  position  he  spent  nearly  four  years 
m  traA  el  and  study  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     What  would  have 
been  his  influence  on  American  literature,  and  especially  on  Ameri- 
can poetry,  had  he  not  spent  these  years  in  Europe,  it  would  be 
lie  to  conjecture;  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  the  poet  of  a  turbulent 

tion  ^n^'T;,  ^v,^^  *T^''  t^P'^^^^^^t,  physique,  or  predilec- 
tion and  though  he  conformed  with  a  pecuhar  sweetness  and  ur- 
«ri>f«f  "^f  exactions  of  his  admiring  countrymen,  one  can  easily 
see  that  it  was  with  a  very  positive  feeling  of  relief  he  escaped  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  study  to  hold  sweet  communion  with  the  semi- 
*sthetic  medieval  catholicity  imbibed  during  his  European  tours. 
Me  left  America,  a  callow  poet  with  a  certain  abstract  love  for  na- 

norfn?lv^.i     '''°/''  on  Casco  Bay,  and  with  a  certain  power, 
not  fully  recognized  even  by  himself,  of  interpreting  her,  as  she  is 
apart  from  the  supernatural;  he  returned,  in  1829,  to  assume  his 
posit  on  m  Bowdom  College,   steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  mediaeval 
traditions  of  the  monks  and  brotherhoods,  and  no  longer  able  to 

lT?Ft'''^ll^''^  ^"^  ^^^^'  ^^t  «°ly  ^^mly  seeing  her  in  the  light 

eflected  from  the  convent  walls  and  walks,  and  hearing  her  as  she 

itr  'f  f;""^^ ^^^f^-^-^^^^^^^^^^ry  guise  through  the  marble  cor- 

\hZ         *^^.  «l«^«ter.     He  had  been  among  the  lotus  eaters,  and 

^  their  mysticism  and  music  had  so  entranced   him   that  not  for 

■  many  years  did  he  emerge,  nor  did  he  ever  fully  awake  to  the  fact 

that  he  hved  m  the  most  active  age  and  was,  in  name  at  least,  a 

citizen  among  the  most  active  people  the  worid  has  yet  beheld. 

r.lvTi  ^^  ^'"^  ^^^""^  (1829-1835)  spent  at  Bowdoin  College  he 

published  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Snain, 

Z  7l?    T    ?rT  ^^««"«^t  translations  from  the  Spanish  poets, 

m  Outre-Mer  ( Ultrci  Mare),  a  record  of  impressions  and  incidents 
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of  his  travels  ;  but  though  the  prose  of  these  productions  is  marked 
by  a  peculiar  gracefulness,  there  is  nothing  in  the  poetry  to  show 
any  power  beyond  that  of  correctly  interpreting  the  thoughts  of 
others,  nothing  so  original  or  powerful  as  the  Burial  of  the  Minnc- 
sink,  written  during  his  undergraduate  novitiate  to  the  Muses. 

In  1835,  he  was  elected  to  thrf  chair  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Belles-lettrcfi  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  near  Boston  ;  and  to 
better  qualify  himself  for  the  position,  he  once  more  visited  Europe, 
spending  some  fifteen  months  in  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian 
hterature,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land. On  his  return  to  America,  in  1836,  he  settled  amid  the 
congenial  surroundings  of  Cambridge,  where  he  purchased  the  old 
frame  house  formerly  occupied  as  headquarters  by  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  he  contmued  to  reside  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  only  breaking  the  monotony  of  an  unevent- 
ful life  by  occasi(mal  visits  to  Europe,  and  by  periodical  trips  to 
his  summer  refcidence  at  Nahant,  and  to  the  residences  of  his  child- 
ren at  Castine  and  at  Portland. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  criticise  his  works  in  detail- 
even  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them  would  go  beyond  the  hmits  of  this 

brief  sketch  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  many  of  his  poems all, 

probably,  that  will  survive— are  to  his  admirers  "  familiar  in  their 
mouths  as  household  vords,"  and  familiar  they  will  continue  to  be 
long  after  the  works  ol  abler  men  have  passed  away  into  forget- 
ft^lness.  And  why  ?  Because  of  all  the  men  that  have  lived  in  our 
day,  Longfellow  was  the  one  man  that  threw  open  his  inmost  heart 
of  hearts  to  all  his  fellows;  because  that,  having  nothing  to  conceal, 
his  life,  his  character,  his  works  were  unreservedly  displayed  to  the 
ga^e  of  the  world,  and  the  world  could  see  that  his  conduct  was  in 
all  things  conformed  to  his  creed  ;  and  because  that  in  this  high- 
pressure,  working,  struggling,  thinking,  doubting  age,  he  has 
taught  us,  in  language  that  even  a  child  can  understand,  to  pause 
and  look,  for 

Xature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there ! 

Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer  ! 

not,  perhaps,  a  very  lofty  conception  of  Nature  in  these  days  when 
natural  laws  are  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  wise  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  a  conception  of  Nature  which  has  touched  the  great 
heart  of  the  people,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Songs  of  Evening— the 
"  Psalm  of  Life,"  the  "  Excelsior,"  the  "  Resignation,"  and  the 
rest  of  them — will  be  read,  and  learned,  and  loved  by  generations 
yet  unborn,  long  after  the  testhetic  materialism  of  the  age  shall 
have  become  the  bye- word,  tho  reproach,  and  the  laughing-stock 
pf  a  mpre  enligbtenod  future. 


NOTJ^S  ON  -  THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CEANE^     231 
That  many  of  his  shorter  poems  will  live  seems  as  certain  as 

loubtr/whetZ/  -f  f'l^'''   ^'''  survive;  but  itt  1 " 
doubtful  whether  a  similar  destiny  awaits  any  of  his  more  elabor- 

iDranes  at  least,  for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  whether  thev  will 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  living  literature  of  the  lanJirJe 
18  not  so  easy  to  decide.  Hiawatha  is  unique,  there  is  nothin  J  Tike 
it  in  the  anguage,  and  even  were  it  destitute  of  other  merit  wlc^ 
It  IS  not),  this  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  imn^^rt^h  l -^l,!^,  J^ 
i/r/me  ought  to  survive  on  account  of  the  singular  be  ul;  o  W 
character  and  the  sweet,  sad  story  of  her  married  carier •  b  iH? 
I  loes  not  Beem  likely  that  J///.s  sLdi.n  .vill  1,  g  o^^^^^^^^^ 
Meration  of  the  old  New  England  landmarks  o"f  pre  udic^and 
Puritanism;  and  the  Golden  Legend  will  probably  be  unread  tm 

LongfeUow  was  twice   married.     In    1831,    being  then  in  his 

Sdlmlsarwl-^  "'""'  ^'^^  ^''^  ^«^^-    wh"<Ma 
Rotterdam,  1835,  while  accompanying  her  husband  on  his  four  nt 

preparation  for  his  duties  at  riarvid  ;  she  was  the  ^BeinVZu 

teous"  of  whom  he  speaks  in  "Footsteps  of  Angels"  as  one 

"  Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven, "     ' 

Eight  yeara  afterwards,   1848,   he  married  Miss  Appleton    of 

"  Grave  Alice,  and  laufrhing  Allegra 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair."     ' 

Her  dress  accidentaUy  took  fire,  and  she  was  burned  to  death  in 

their  happy  home  m  Cambridge,  in  1861.     He  could  bear  to  write 

of  his  first  wife  m  the   Voices  of  the  Night,  but  he  never  could 

rus   himself  m  any  published  work,  .ven  to  allude  to  thlaXl  y 

Xt-':oronr"^'"^''  '^^^'  '^  -umed  so  patiently^ 


THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE. 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  1874,  and  reappeared  the  fol 
lowing  year  among  the  '  other  poems'  in  The  Ma^o/  Amlm" 
ond  other  poems.     It  was  received  cordially,  as  ail  the  Zvhur^:, 
works  were  at  this  period,  fo^  '  ^s  reputation  had  a  ready  been 
.atabhsbed  on  so  secure  a  founu      ^  that  during  a  vi'sTto^EnT 
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land  a  short  time  previously  (1868-69),  he  had  received  the  hono- 
rary degrees  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge,  and  D.C.L.  from  Oxford, 
and  had  the  year  previous  to  its  publication,  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science,  1875.     The  style  is  char- 
actenstic  of  Longfellow,  nor  is  the  fable  (or  plot)  less  so,  exhibit- 
ing as  it  does  that  intimate  commingling  of  the  real  with  the  unreal, 
of  the  actual  with  the  visionary,  which  pervades  all  his  poetry.  In 
his  later  years  he  became  even  more  attached  to  this  ghostlv  union 
of  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  the  very  form  of  the  present  ex- 
tract reappears  in  his  Keramos,  1878;  though  in  the  latter  poem 
the  distinction  between  the  scene  of  real  life  and  the  visionary 
world  of  the  poet  is  marked  much  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
preludes  being  purely  descriptive  of  what  passed  before  his  bodily 
eyes  while  the  imaginative  corollaries  are  distinctly  visionary 
though  not  less  real  nor  less  eflfective.     In  the  present  poem  the 
preludes,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  visionary 
than  the  imagmative  scenes  that  follow  them.     It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  poet,  now  no  longer  young,  cannot  bring  himself 
to  depict  the  sohtary  state  of  one  left  there  alone— "I  see  the  two 
alone  remain."     And  this  is  characteristic  of  him,— he  saw  that  the 
upheaval  of  American  society,   brought  about  by  the  civil  war, 
boded  disaster  to  the  commonwealth,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  people  should  be  lured  back  to  the  joys  of 
domestic  life;  hence  his  pen  pictures  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  wed- 
ded bhss  must  not  be  marred  by  the  blurs  that  had  blotted  out  the 
great  happiness  of  his  own  fireside  scene.     Indeed,  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  this  man,  kindly,  cheery,  hopeful  as  it  always  was,  to 
give  pam  to  any;  and  so  we  find  in  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  the 
healmg  balm  of  consolation  and  of  hope  applied  to  soothe  and  cure 
the  wounds  of  separation  and  distress. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  a  custom  of  his  New  Eng- 
land home,  where  old-time  customs  are  even  now  observed  with  a 
fidehty  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  bustling,  go-ahead  Union. 
On  the  old-time  open  hearths  of  New  England  used  to  blaze  the 
orackhng  logs,  unhampered  and  unhidden  by  the  burnished  stove 
that  so  greatly  offended  the  aesthetic  eye  of  Oscar  Wilde;  and  oil 
this  b'  --^h  the  mode  of  cookery  was,  and  still  is  in  some  places,  as 
pnm^  IS  it  used  to  be  before  the  Mayflower  landed  her  livinj? 
freight  on  Plymouth  Kock.  An  upright  iron  bar  is  secured  in 
sockets  m  which  it  can  turn  freely,  and  from  near  the  top  of  this 
bar  projects  an  horizontal  shaft  of  metal,  from  which  are  suspended 
chains,  hooks,  elects,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  for  holding  the 
pots  and  kettles  over  the  blazing  logs  below.  This  combination  is 
called  the  'crane,'  and  the  "Hanginer  of  the  Crane"  is  th«rAfnrp 
symbolical  of  the  completion  of  the  house  for  the  reception  of  a 
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newly-wedded  pair  -  it  is,  in  fju^t,  Mae  Now  Eugljind  e<]iiivHlpnt  for 
the  silly  "  house- wai  aing"  of  more  HdvuiK-ed,  hni  Iohh  homely  and 
less  happy  places.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  bird,  the  crane, 
cf.  Gk.  yepcxvoiy  root  gar      to  croak. 

I.  Scan  the  opening  prelude  (Ist  six  lines)  ;  name  the  metres  ; 
and  state  the  order  of  recurrence  of  the  rhymes. 

Ouewt— A.  S.  (jtrHt,  Lat.  host  in,  the  primary  meaning  being  an 
'enemy,'  then  a  'stranger,'  and  finally  a  '  guest'  the  u  is  inserted 
to  keep  the  g  hard.  Sometimes  derived  from  hoHintem  host, 
but  this  is  from  hosti-pcf,  i.e.  hoHtis,  potenny      guest  -master. 

JOit— originally  geste=-.a  tale,  a  merry  tale,    Lat.    qeHtnm. 

Into  the  night  are  gone— distinguish  between  '  art;  gone ' 
and  '  have  gone.' 

Myriad— Gk.  //?jp?nr'5    -ten  thousand,  an  immense  number. 
Lilke  a  new  itar,  &c.— the  discovery  of  stars  unobserved 
before  is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
suppose  the  poet  to  have  had  in  mind  any  special  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  workLi.     LongfeUow  was  not  a  deep  natural  philoso- 
l>her,  and  it  is  not  v-  .  '1  likely  that  he  had  any  intention  of  lending 
bis  poetic  support  to  any  hypothesis  ;  he  wanted  a  suitable  image, 
and  he  found  an  appropriate  one  in  the  idea  of  a  new  star  "  roll'd 
on  its  harmonious  way."    Harmonious  is  characteristic  of  Long- 
follow,  who  was  ever  hearing  the  deep  symphonies  of  nature,  as  in 
some  vast  cathedral  of  the  spheres. 

Chimney,  burning  bright.— Is  this  an  instance  of  hypal- 
lage  9  or  is  it  a  transferred  epithet  ?  What  is  the  difference  ? 
Chimney,  Lat.  caminus,  Gk.  ndjuiyo'S-^  oven,  furnace,  chimney, 
II.  ]n[u§e  on  what,  Ac.— the  word  has  no  connection  with 
the  nine  Muses;  it  is  derived  from  French,  muser  ^to  study,  old 
Fr.  mtise^^ month,  Itahan  mitsare  -"to  hold  the  muzzle,  or 
snout,  in  the  air," — the  image  being  obviously  taken  from  the  at- 
titude of  a  dog,  or  other  hunting  animal,  sniffing  the  air  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  follow.  Cf.  muzzle,  which  is  simply  the 
diminutive  of  Fr.  7mise,  Note  the  graceful  uncertainty,  and  the 
graceful  expression  of  it,  throughout  this  prelude. 

For  tw^o  alone— aZZ  one  --=  quite  by  oneself;  the  word  one  was 
originally  pronounced  own,  as  in  this  word,  and  in  ato?ie  -- '  at 
one '  ;  it  should  properly  be  used  with  reference  to  a  single  object 
only;  but  Longfellow,  and  not  he  alone,  confounds  it  with  to?ie, 
lonely  (with  which  it  has  no  connection  whatever),  and  so  employs 
it  incorrectly  to  agree  with  a  plural,  as  in  the  present  poem. 

Light  of  love—cf.  Gray's  "  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  pur- 
plelight  of  love."  ^ 

%»T  love,  that  says  not,  &c.— The  unselfishness  and  the 
soul-uaion  of  conjugal  love  are  beautifully  expressed  m  this  coup^ 
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This  is  an  excellent  ex- 
in  the  uses  of  words  m 


let, — the  love  thjit  puts  not  itself  first,  "  not  mine  and  thine,"  but 
looks  upon  both  as  one,  recognizes  no  divided  interest,  is  ivilHuf^ 
even  to  sink  itself  to  the  second  phice  in  the  spirit  of  self- sacrifice, 
"  ours,  for  ours  is  thine  and  mine."  The  remainder  of  the  stanza, 
too,  shows  very  prettily  the  completeness  of  the  contentment  in 
each  other's  society  ;  they  want  no  guests  to  check,  as  a  s<'reeii 
might  do,  the  natural  impulse  to  cj.fet  tender  glances,  and  to  worry 
them  with  dull,  prosy  news  of  the  dull,  prosy  world  beyond  their 
purHdi.ie  of  ]»0Hce. 

Tell  them  talei  ^ '  relate  stories  to  them.'  In  Milton's 
"every  shepherd  ^c/Z«  his  /w/c"  the  words  have  a  very  different 
meaning,  viz.,  *■  counts  his  «M;/i?>er '— wi^h  which  cf.  the  Biblical 
♦  tale  of  bricks,'  and  the  '  teller '  in  a  bar 
ample  of  the  changes  constantly  occun 
all  living  languages 

Keeds  miift  be — needs  ^of  necessity,  an  adverb,  old  geni- 
tive nedcs,  which  supplanted  the  still  older  genitive  nede,  ,A.S. 
nyde,  gen.  of  liyd.     Parse  each,  other's,  own, 

III.  Tiews,  diiiolviiig,  dec— In  aUusion  to  the  dissolving 

views  of  a  magic  lantern.     Transfigured    ^  with  the  figures 

changed. 

Faney — a  contraction  from  fantasy,  Gk.  (pavradiay  qjavrdHia} 
qyaivoo.  * 

Self-^ame  scene — The  use  of  the  word  self-same  is  verv 
unhappy,  and  is  unlike  the  author's  usual  carefulness  in  the 
selection  of  terms  :  self -same  is  a  compound  of  two  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  self,  and  same,  differing  very  little  from  each  other 
in  meaning,  and  equivalent  to  "the  very  identical  thing  (or  per- 
son) ;" — it  should  not,  therefore,  be  appUed  to  a  scene,  even  "in 
part  transfigured." 

They  entertain  A  little  angel  unaware—A  love  of 
children  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  poet,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  in  the  characters  of  all  morally  healthy  men  ;  else- 
where (in  the  Children)  he  shows  his  love  for  them  : — 

"  Oh  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us,  If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us  Worse  than  the  dark  before." 

The  sentiment  in  the  text  is  most  likely  inspired  by  the  apostolic 
injunction  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  2),  "to  entertain  strangers  :  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares,"  in  which  the 
allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  entertaining  of  angelp  by  Abraham 
and  by  Lot.  It  is  not  strictly  true  to  nature  to  describe  parents  as 
"unaware"  of  the  angelic  character  of  their  first-bom  ;  though 
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In  thi8  dim  world  of    .„  ,„.„^ 

We  rarely  know,  till  'wiklored  eyes 
See  white  wingn  lessening  up  the  skies, 
he  Angels  with  us  unawares.  ' 


'otiding  cares, 
Ifior 


And  another  poet,  Charles  M.  Dickinson,  says  of  them 

"  Thev  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households. 
Ihey  \re  Angels  of  God  in  disguise." 

h-SJ'i^urnT'^^''^"^'  ■  "' "^«^1^«1«  picture,  .md  the  half-sportive, 
bHlf-sHd  tenderness  vn\ :  which  he  urges  -  the  right  divine  of  help 
lessness. '  No  man  ever  lived  who  loved  children  more,  and  w L 
more  beloved  by  them,  than  Longfellow  ;  many  an  eager  schml 
boy  has^alked  out  from  Cambridge  to  ge/a  ghmpse  of  the 
white-haired  poet  in  his  declining  Joars,  and  thouglwacked  by 
the  pam  from  which  he  was  seldom  wholly  free  of  late  he  never 
once  turned  them  away  disappointed,  never  once  refused  to  gratify 
tneir  ardent  cunosity.  »'"''"j' 

fi,"v?w'"  f'"*'*'®  chamberi  of  the  morn  ^  bom  to  be 

the  heir  to  a  despotic  sovereignty,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the 

monarchs  of  the  East  (where  the  morn   appears).      The  word 

'purple,'    l.^i  purpureus,  Gk.  nop^pvpeo,,  is  used  by  the  S 

"  Thou  royal  river,  born  of  sun  and  shower, 
in  chambers  purple  with  the  Alpine  glow !  " 
And  again,  in  his  "Flower  de  Luce  "  (fleur-de-lys)  we  have  :- 

Born  in  the  purple,  bom  to  joy  and  pleasanct, 

Ihou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 

Ihe  meadow  and  the  lin." 

A  conversation  In   liis   eyes-cf.  Byron's  "  Eyes  spake 

/'-"v^f^'^r  •""""*  •'  "'«'   «"'e''-Homer  (Pope's), 

"  Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 
The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,- 

Speech  is  silvern,  Sjipuce  is  golden  : 
Speech  18  human.  Silence  is  divine." 
Reiistless,  mtho«ile«ii.  nn^  -■-.«,   m.^     t.t__ 

Bot  so  aeflcTOt  u,  taroor  as  some  of  Im  crito  aUege  bim  to  ta^ 
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been.  There  is  a  pleasant  and  Loniely  playfulness  about  the  con- 
trast of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  young  "monarch  absolute" 
with  his  submission  to  the  "resistless,  fathomless,  and  slow"  power 
over  M^hich  he  can  exercise  no  control.  The  story  of  King  Canute 
and  his  rebuke  of  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  is  well  knoA\Ti  ; 
Longfellow  preserves  the  verisimilitude  of  the  allusions  through- 
<)ut,  even  to  the  minute  pushing  back  of  the  chair.  'Rustling 
like  the  sea '  has  been  objected  to  by  critics  who  have  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  waves  as  they  gently  rub  together  the  com- 
mmgled  shingle,  sand,  and  sea-weed  at  the  incoming  of  the  tide. 

IV.  This  prelude  is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that  the  effect 
of  the  first  simile  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  the  second  ; 
either  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  either  would  have  been 
better  without  the  other.  Distinguish  between  simile  and  vieta- 
phor. 

Land§cape— originally  spelt  landsMp,  and  meaning  the  back- 
ground of  a  picture  ;  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  painters, 
from  land  and  shape.  The  suffix  is  the  same  as  ship  in  such  words 
as  friend.s'/iip. 

For  bou;^li§  =  on  account  of,  because  of—used  always  %vith 
a  notion  of  hindrance  or  opposition. 

The  Fairy  Isle§— the  '  Isle  of  Flowers'—and  '  far-ofP  Dream- 
land '  are  of  course  mere  poetic  variants  for  the  expression  of  the 
same  idea.  Fairy,  Loav  Lat.  fatariiim,  from  fatum,  as  prairie, 
Low  Lat.  pratarium,,  from  pratum. 

Putlerii  fe^irl  of  girl§— A  sample,  or  copy,  of  what  girls 
should  be,  really  the  same  word  as  patron — a  pronunciation  which 
still  holds  in  provincial  English. 

Enibower'd  in  curii— The  in  is  accounted  for  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  word  emhoiver^l,  though  covered  in  curls  would  neither 
be  bad  nor  unintelligible  English.  A.  S.  buan  =  to  dwell,  whence 
hou'cr,  i\m\  byre      a  stable. 

And  sailing'   with   soft,  silken   saii§— Name  the  figure. 

Azure  eye§  of  deeper  hue- -deejMr  than  what?  Azure 
properly  means  light  bine,  from  kizur,  the  same  word  as  lapis  ' 
lazuli,  Arabic  Idjward,  a  stone  of  a  light  blue  color — the  dropping 
of  the  I  may  be  accoimted  for  on  the  groimd  of  its  being  mistaken 
for  the  article  (^uasi  razur)  and  so  regarded  as  insignificant. 
^  Horizon— optCov,  the  neuter  participle  of  op/C<»=--  to  bound. 
opo^  .:  a  boundary.  What  is  meant  by  '  the  horizon  of  their 
bowls  ?> 

Tlie  days  that  are  to  be— not  simply  'the  future,'  but 
the  days  that  will  come  regardless  of  the  carelessness  of  childhood. 

y.  The  mixed  simile  of  the  preceding  prelude  is  continued  in 
tins,  and  the  continuation  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
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introduction  ;  besides  which,  this  prelude  has  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  very  far-fetched  simile  in  the  last  two  lines. 

]!Ioon'§  pallid  disk  l§  liidden  quite  — the  last  word 
weakens  the  force  of  the  expression  ;,  disk,  or  disc,  Gk.  didnoi, 
Lat.  discus  =  a  quoit,  a  round  plate  ;  the  word  dish  is  merely  a 
softened  '^rm. 

A§  round  a  pebble,  &c.— the  very  essence  of  the  goodness 
of  a  simile  is  that  it  should  closely  resemble  the  thing  to  be  illus- 
trated. In  this,  the  only  point  of  similarity  is  growth  ;  or,  to  give* 
the  poet  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  doubt,  it  is  large  growth  from 
small  beginnings ;  but  even  here  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, 
imnatural,  and  unreal ;  a  table,  howsoever  '  Avider  grown,'  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  ever  widening  circles  caused  by  throwing  a 
pebble  into  water.  Pebble  ^^^  a  small  round  stone.  Lat.  papula^ 
through  the  A.  S.  papol. 

Fair  Ariadiie'is  Crown.— Ariadne  was  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  the  celebrated  mythical  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  the  myth,  Pasiphae  (=  giver  of  Hght  to  all),  the  wife 
of  Minos,  had  given  birth  to  the  Minotaur  by  an  adulterous  in- 
trigue with  Taurus,  and  the  monster  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
labyrinth  (of  Doedalus),  where  he  was  fed  on  criminals  and  on 
the  annual  tribute  of  youths  and  virgii;s  furnished  for  the  purpose 
by  Athens,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Minos.  In  order  to 
free  Athens  from  the  necessity  of  paying  this  tax,  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  the  Athenians,  visited  Crete,  was  beloved  by 
Ariadne  and  was  by  her  furnished  with  a  baU  of  yarn  (a  clue)  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  lair  0£  the  Minotaur  and  to 
retrace  his  steps  through  the  winding  passages  of  the  labyrinth. 
On  his  return  he  carried  off  Ariadne  with  him,  but  abandoned  her 
on  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  found  and  married  by 
Bacchus  on  his  triumphal  return  from  the  conquest  of  India.  Her 
new  god-husband  presented  her  with  a  golden  crown  manufactured 
by  Vulcan,  which  was  subsequently  transferred  as  a  constellatiiju 
to  the  skies,  and  there  it  still  remains  as  "  Ariadne's  Crown." 

Flutter  awhile,  and  then  quiet  be.— Note  the  truth 
fulness  of  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  maidens  and 
the  youths,  and  develop  it  in  a  short  prose  essay. 

Van  and  flront  of  fate— van,  French  avant,  Lat.  ab  ante. 
Point  out  the  difference  between  van  and  front.  Note  that  the 
words  are  taken  in  their  military  sense. 

Knlght-erranlry  =  tendency  to  wander  as  the  knights  of 
old  in  ouest  of  adventure.     A.  S.  cniht  =  a  boy  ;  Dutch  Icnecht 

very  probably  c  nnected  with  kin  ;  errantry,  error,  crrare^  has 
no  connection  with  the  word  arrant,  which  means,  thievish. 
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The  lyric  Muse  =^  Melpomen6  (lit.  the  Songstress,  lueXxoa 
~—^  I  sing)  was  the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  more  particularly  of 
Tragedy.  The  nine  muses  of  the  later  mythology  were  the 
(laughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (Memory),  or  Harmony,  ac- 
cording to  another  version  ;  while  still  another  version  makes 
Harmony  the  daughter  of  the  Muses,  with  a  disregard  to  physio- 
logicjil  considerations  by  no  means  uncommon  in  mythology. 
The  names  of  the  sacred  nine  are  inserted  here  for  reference  : — 
Olio,  Euterp^,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichor6,  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia, Urania,  and  Calliope. 

The  Phantom— is  fame,  cpdvtaJixa.  Note  the  liquid  soft- 
ness of  the  next  line,  and  the  energetic  vividness  of  the  four 
following, 

VI.  This  informal  simile  is  more  appropriate,  and  therefore  in 
better  taste  than  those  in  the  preceding  preludes  ;  the  image  of 
"  the  Stream  of  Time  "  running  "  with  a  swifter  current  as  it  nears 
the  gloomy  mills  of  Death,"  is  at  once  true  and  expressive,  though 
it  is  obvious  that^the  "nulls  of  Death"  is  merely  the  metaphorical 
equivalent  of  the  terrestrial  mill  m  the  second  line.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  rapidity  with  which  time  seems  to  fly  at  the  close  of  life. 
Gloomy,  A.  S.  gl6m  =  twilight,  cf.  '  gloaming.'  Mill  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  miln,  Lat.  molina.     Death  is  pure  A.  S. 

Like  tlie  Magician's  Scroll. — A  roll  of  parchment,  con- 
tracted from  scrotu-el,  a  diminutive  of  scrow  =  a  shred,  or  strip. 
Magicians  were  not  allowed  to  use  their  peculiar  powers  for  their 
own  aggrandizement ;  if  they  did  so,  the  mystic  writing  —  the 
instrument  of  their  power — disappeared.  The  comparison  in  the 
text  is  decidedly  weak  and  far-fetched. 

Ceylon— Zanzibar— Cathay. —  Any  other  distant  places 
would  have  suited  as  well.  Where  are  these  places  ?  Cathay,  or 
Kathay,  is  Marco  Polo's  name  for  China,  or  rather  for  Chinese 
Tartary,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  resident  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Khan. 

Battle's  terrible  array — obviously  an  imitation  of  Byron's 

*'  Battle's  magnificently  stern  array."    Childe  Harold,  III.  28. 

array,  a  hybrid  formed  by  prefixing  ar  (=Lat.  ad)  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian rede  =  order.  Cf.  A.  S.  roede  =  ready.  Battle — Old 
French  bataille  ;  Lat.  batalic. 

To  lift  one  hero  into  fame— infinitive  of  purpose. 

She  find  —  parse.  The  pathos  of  this  totiohing  picture  is 
worthy  of  the  poet  at  his  best,  nor  is  the  language  unworthy  of 
the  theme. 

VII.  The  darlisonie  woods— dark  and 'some  (A.  S.  sura); 
cf  fulsome.  "The  darksome  night"  occurs  in  the  old  ballad, 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
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Drops  down— is  the  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  occidit,  and  ia 
(Inscriptive  of  the  suddenness  with  which  the  sun  appears  to  set 
(lit.  to  fall)  in  cloudy  weather. 

The  Oolclen  l¥eddiiis:-«lay~is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding,  as  the  silver-wedding  is  celebrated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.     A.  S.  weddian— to  pledge,  to  engage. 

Corridor  -^  a  gallery,  and  hence  a  long  hall  or  passage  like  a 
gallery  ;  the  word  is  Itahan,  connected  with  Lat.  curro  =^  I  run. 

monarch  of  the  IVIoon— as  though  the  '  Man  in  the  Moon' 

had  visited  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  a  child  "  with  face  as  round 

as  IS  the  moon."    More  than  one  old  nursery  rhyme  describes  such 

.a  descent,  e.g.  "  The  man  in  the  moon  came  tumbling  down,  and 

asked  the  road  to  Norwich,"  etc. 

Ancieni  hridegrooin  and  the  bride.— These  words 
touchmgly  portray  th^  continuity  of  theii  mutual  affection  ;  not- 
^vlthstanding  their  long  years  of  wedded  life  they  are  to-day  as 
much  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  as  they  were  on  that  other 
"  happy  day  "  just  fifty  years  ago.  Bride-groom,  by  an  im- 
properiy  inserted  r,  is  A.S.  bryd-guma,  i.e.  bride-man,  c.f.  homo. 

Blithe  =  happy,  a  pure  A.  S.  term.  Cf.  also  A.  8.  blican 
^  bhncan  =  to  shine.     Eng.  blink. 

Their  forms  and  features  multiplied— by  being  repro- 
duced m  those  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  The  simile 
with  which  the  poem  ends  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  most  "lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  poem 'might 
umch  better  have  ended  with  the  line  I'ust  quoted. 


CHARLES  DARWIN.— 1809-1882. 
Earthworms.     Extract  LXVIII.,  page  342. 

Biogrruphieal  Sketch.— Charles  Robert  Darwin,  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
ihe  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Feb.  12 
1809,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bndge,  where  he  began  to  give  evidence  of  his  hereditary  inchna- 
tion  for  scientific  studies,  especially  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic structure.  On  the  completion  of  his  university  course  in 
1»31,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  go  as  na- 
turahst  in  H.M.S.  Beagle  on  her  scientific  expedition  round  the 
world;  he  spent  five  years  in  the  series  of  voyages,  returning  in 
l»dO;  but  It  was  not  till  the  year  1859  that  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
"is  ubservations,  then  fully  matured,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
ihe  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection.     If  the- 
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importance  of  a  book  is  to  be  measured  by  the  excitement  it  pro' 
duces,  this  must  be  regarded  as  by  very  far  the  most  important 
be  jk  of  the  19th  century;  for  it  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, and  has  caused  the  production  of  a  whole  library  of  literary 
controversies,  waged  between  intolerant  'orthodoxy'  (falsely  so 
called)  and  the  aggressive  spirit  of  sceptical  inquiry,  which,  pro- 
pounding scientific  questions,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
scientific  answers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question, 
nor  will  space  permit  of  even  a  statement  of  the  arguments;  the 
essence  of  Darwinism  consists  in  the  substitution  of  "  natural 
causes"  for  the  supernatural  fiats  of  the  Almighty,  to  account 
for  the  variety  of  species  of  plants  and  of  animals  (including 
man)  now  or  at  any  time  existing  in  the  universe.  Darwin  did 
not  deny  the  existence,  nor  even  the  intervention,  of  the  super- 
natural; on  the  contrary,  he  deduces  all  sYtecies  trora  a  few  ori- 
ginal types,  whose  origin  he  cannot,  and  does  not  pretend  to,  ac- 
count for  by 'natural  causes,'  and  whose  existence,  therefore,  fairb, 
presupposes  the  direct  intervention  of  creative  power.  "  "S^' l.y 
a  few  types  ?  why  not  one  self-created  organic  cell  as  the  starting 
point?"  shrieked  the  pseudo- scientific  atheist,  on  the  one  hand; 
"  why  limit  tL?  power  of  the  Almighty?  was  it  not  as  easy  for  the 
Infinite  to  create  the  thousands  of  existing  species  as  the  few  ori- 
ginal forms,  or  even  the  one  cell?  "  screamed  the  affrighted  theisl 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  to  both  Darwinism  made  the  same  reply, 
saying,  in  effect: — "The  question  is  not  what  God  could  have 
done,  but  what  he  actually  has  done ;  tLcre  is  no  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  self-creation,  or  spontaneous  generation,  and  the 
facts  are  all  against  the  theory  of  multitudinous  creations;  Develop- 
ment, or  Evolution,  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  species,  but  that  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  candid  investigation  to  dispute."  In  1862  he 
published  his  Fertilization  of  Orchids;  and  in  1867  his  Domestic 
Animals  and  Cultivated  Plants,  or  the  Principles  of  Variation, 
Inheritance,  Reversion,  Crossing,  Inter-breeding,  and  Selection, 
binder  Domestication, — -a  book  whose  title  contains  the  names  of 
topics,  any  one  of  which  would  require  an  ordinary  lifetime  for 
its  adequate  consideration.  In  1871  appeared  his  second  great 
work,  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Se.v,  a 
book  of  which  the  best  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in  Huxley's 
Man's  Place  in  Nature;  and  in  1872  he  issued  The  Expression  of 
the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  His  works  deservedly  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  age,  and 
erained  for  him  the  distinction  of  innumerable  honorarv  deerrees 
and  membership  in  learned  societies  all  over  the  world.  He  died 
OB  the  20th  of  April,  1882. 
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Worms,  A.S.  wyrm,  Lat.  vermis.     For  their  §lze    in  i^ro 
portion  to  their  size.     Acre  literally  means  '  afieiris/cer' 
Lat.  agrer,  Gr.  aypc,  Sanscrit  ajra;  cf.,  also,  Gk.  ay  pa  iheolZ'- 
gra™rd"  "'""  "  ^"^  ""^'^^  «^^«^  ^^  the  Wraa^'^&'s  a^r^^^^^^ 

«,wif  ^u    ^i?'*.??"'*'  "*^***  ^«  cashed  into  the  soil  by  the  rain 
which  absorbs  it  from  the  air;  this  carbonic  acid  (CO,  \l  thenri^' 
crpal  constituent  of  the  woody  fibre  of  plants,  wMch  a Wb^t 

S  and  r^  "'  «'"P°^^  ''  '^  the^actio^TllTght  into 
carbon  and  oxygen.     Humui-aclds  include,   apparentlv    fhA 

sTuphur^iSd  Zf  '""^'''r'  ."'  ^^«^'  besides^arbonic  a^M^,  ^re 

pSs  oi^  n^^r    ^^'""'^^^^  ^"^^'  ^^™°^i«'  «°d  other  com 

pounds  of  nitrogen.  Jflechanlcal  trituration.  ffrindW 
down  by  mere  mechanical  rubbing,  as  contrasted  with 'the^^ri^ 
cal  decomposition  previously  mentioned ;  gizzards  properly  ?h« 

Doult?v  2Lr^V\  ^''''^'  ^^*-  ^^■^^^^•"^  cooked  entrails  of 
poultry.  Archaeo  oglsts  students  of  the  science  of  antiquSes 
(jk.  apxaioi,  ancient,  Adro?,  discourse  r»«tin»e  ^  Yj  ^  ' 
shaped  by  the  intestiilal  c^nai.  roroiitK"uX:S^^^^^^^ 
of  a  smgle  stone,  as  Cleopatra's  Needle  in'cenS  PaTtew 
York,  Gk.  ^ovo,,  single,  UBoi,  stone.  Fibrous-rooted  ha^I 
roots  consisting  of  fibres,  or  long,  slender  threads,-as  the  onlSf 
and  various  grasses ;  Fr.  fibre,  Lit.  fihra.  '"''' 

p.  344.  Soluble  substances,  as  various  kinds  of  salts  afa 
not  precipitated  i.e.,  do  not  settle  to  the  bottom)  when  the  limitJ! 
m  which  they  are  dissolved  are  aUowed  to  stZ&SZub 
stances,  as  chalk,  earth,  &c.,  are  so  precipitated.  WTlSatio^ 
the  formation  of  nitrogen  compounds  by  the  decomposition  of  o^' 
game  especially  animal,  substances.  ^LanrSusr  sin ' 
and  other  «o/^bodied  invertebrates,  Lat.  mo^Z^^s?sI  s"  CraTe  j 
completely  filled,     l^on  Hensen,  a  German  naturahst;  note  that 

2J\   rT° ''T"'  ^^^^""^^^  °°^^«  ^^^k,  or  family.     Allmeni- 
ary,  Lat.  ahmentum,  nourishment.     Viscid,  sticky,  J  i"  o"' 
Lat.  rnscus,  bird-hme,  a  sticky  substance.  ^    g^^i^mous, 

p.  345.  Oermination,  sprouting.  Sense-organs,  organs 
of  the  senses,  eyes,  ears,  &c.  Act-as  would  I  man  show 
how  the  descnption  proves  this  statement.     Petiol^,  "lie  w 

Bio'n  islJlstTfieT^**"^  ""'  earthworms  j  show  that  this  expres. 
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AETHUE  HUGH  OLOUGH-  1819-1861. 

"  As  Ships,  Bboalmbd  at  Eve."    Extract  LXIX,  page  346. 

BiographfcHi  Sketch.— In  glancing  at  the  careers  of  the 
pupils  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Arnold's  tuition  and 
supervision  at  Rugby,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  example  of  his  manly  piety,  and  the  precepts  of  his 
admirable  homilies,  were  not  enough  to  guard  his  charges  against 
the  baleful  influences  of  the  sceptical  age  in  which  their  lot  was 
cast  ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  must  acknowledge  and  acknowl- 
edge gladly,  that  there  is  nothing  underhand,  sneaking,  unmanly, 
about  the  scepticism  into  which  more  than  one  of  his  favorite 
pupils  unhappily  allowed  themselves  to  drift ;  and  this  resolute, 
almost  heroic  wiUingness  to  face  the  consequences,  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  lasting  influ- 
ence of  the  character  of  their  revered  master.  Arthur  Hugh 
CiiOUGH  (Cluff)  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1819  ;  ac- 
companied his  father,  a  prosperous  cotton  merchant,  to  the  United 
States  in  1823,  and  resided  there  till  1828  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  England  and  sent  to  Rugby  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  In  1836  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
una<wjountably  failed  to  distinguish  himself  at  examinations  though 
he  gained  a  Viigh  reputation  for  scholarship,  ability,  and  probity 
of  character  ,  and  in  1842,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  a  great  favorite,  helped  him  to  secure  a 
fellowship,  supplemented  the  next  year  by  a  tutorship  in  the 
University.  Clough  had  ever  been  of  an  enquiring  mind,  and  the 
comparative  leisure  of  his  position  now  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least  a  superficial  examination  of  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity.  It  was  an  age  of  enquiry,  a  restless,  seething, 
turbulent  age  of  investigation,  in  which  men  were  no  longer  con- 
tent to  take  the  "ipse  dixit"  of  authority  as  an  all-suflBcient  guide 
through  the  mysterious  labyrinths  of  life.  Strauss  had  published 
his  rationalistic  Leben  Jesu,  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present  was  not 
calculated  to  give  rest  on  orthodox  ground  to  a  soul  striving  for 
some  unshifting  resting-place  ;  nor  had  Mill  and  Spencer  in  Eng- 
land, nor  Comte  and  George  Sand  on  the  Continent,  aught  but 
the  veriest  husks  of  Positivism  to  offer  to  a  soul  hungering  for  the 
bread  of  life.  There  was,  it  is  true,  the  great  Oxford  revival  of 
religion — the  Tractarian  movement— but,  unhappily  for  Clough 
and  the  Rugby  boys  in  general,  their  earlier  training  and  the 
traditional  Br.  )ad-churchism  of  their  school,  fostered  by  their 
idolized  Head-xnaster,  had  predisposed  him  and  them  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  a  movement  that  seemed  to  savor  all  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  MedisevaJipm,  if  indeed  it  did  not  aim  at  a  revival  of 
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the  Romanism  into  which  Newman  and  some  others  of  the  Pusevite 
revivahsts  had  already  drifted.  The  logic  of  events  has  proved 
the  groundlessness  of  such  fears,;  but  the  fears  and  suspicions 
were  very  real  and  very  strong  at  the  time,  and  so  Arthur  Clough 
and  others  were  turned  aside  from  the  only  school  of  religious 
thought  m  which  their  aesthetic  tastes  would  have  been  gratified, 
while  the  tangibility  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed)  of  their  religious 
cult,  and  the  activity,  piety,  and  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
churohism  might  have  saved  them  from  turning  for  spiritual  food 
to  the  dry  shavings  swept  out  of  the  back  doors  of  German  meta- 
physical workshops. 

In  1848  he  resigned  his  fellowship  and  other  positions  and 
emoluments  m  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
prmcipal  of  University  Hall,  London.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  most  successful  poem,  Bothie  of  Tober-na-  Vuolich,  a 
poem  describing  the  doings  of  a  Long  Vacation  reading  party, 
imder  their  '  coach '  Adam,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Ness  in  Scot- 
knd.  Longfellow,  one  of  Clough's  prime  favorites,  had  published 
Bvangeline  during  the  preceding  year,  1847,  and  it  was  in  the 
dactylic  hexameter  of  Evangeline  that  Clough  wrote  his  pastoral 
idyll.  Mora  powerful  than  the  Bothie,  at  least  in  parts,  is  the 
bizarre  tragedy  of  Di.psychus ,-  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  will  survive  so  long  as  some  few  of  the  unpre- 
tentious flowers  that  might  be  cuUed  from  his  small  garden  of 
poesie,  the  Ainours  de  Voyage  and  the  Mari  Magno. 

In  1852  he  visited  America,  where  he  met  with  Longfellow  and 
Emerson,  and  the  following  year  he  returned  to  London,  England 
where  he  had  received  an  appointment  in  the  recently  reorganized 
Education  office.  To  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  the  pursuits 
of  hterature  he  devoted  himself  with  as  much  assiduity  as  failing 
health  and  a  constitution  never  very  strong  would  aUow  ;  and 
though  he  stoutly  maintained  his  sceptical  views  to  the  end,  he 
did  so  without  bitterness  and  without  intolerance,— holding  his 
own,  indeed,  with  all  the  energy,  but  at  the  same  time  with  aU 
the  gentlemanly  courtesy,  suavity,  and  grace  that  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  favorite  Rugby  boys. 

What  might  have  been  Clough's  place  in  literature  had  he  been 
spared  for  the  full  development  of  his  talents  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture  ;  he  died  of  a  malarial  fever  at  Florence,  in  Italy 
durmg  a  holiday  tour  in  1861,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  upright,  honest,  fearless  asserter  of  his  right  to  differ  in 
opmion  from  the  opinions  of  others.  In  this  doubting,  scoffing 
age  it  is  well  for  the  cause  of  nrthnrJnv  v^aii/if  f>,Q4-  ^.r^  t^^  -.«  .v- 
opponents  can  exhibit  characters  to  the  worid  as  sensitive,  as 
upright,  and  as  pure  aa  that  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
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AS  SHIPS,  BECALMED  AT  EVE. 

This  Pxtract  very  ftiirly  illuHtrateB  the  restless  longing  after 
certainty  that  formed  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Clongh  an<l 
of  many  of  the  young  Oxford  men  of  his  ti.ne  ;  the  same  rest- 
lessness and  uncertainty  are  well  exhibited  in  his  "Stream  of 
Life,"  and  m  many  other  short  effusions  of  his  lyric  Muse.  In 
the  extract  immediately  foUowiiig  we  can  see  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  goody-goody  vapid 
theories  of  respectable  theology  ;  and  in  this,  we  can  discern  the 
touching  sadness  with  which  he  finds  himself  carried  so  far  from 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  companions  of  his  early  years  \ 
fondness  for  simile,  an  introspective  habit  of  mind  that  gives  a  sub- 
jective cast  to  all  his  writings,  and  a  careful  choice  of  good,  pure 
nervous  Saxon  Enghsh  are  features  of  the  author's  general  pro- 
ductions that  may  be  readily  enough  discerned  in  these  few 
stanzas.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  in  composition  for  the  pupils 
or  students  to  write  a  carefully  prepared  prose  paraphrase  of  the 
poem. 

WItli  CHnvaN  drooping— cmmw  --.  hempen  cloth  ;  Lat. 
mnnabis,  Gk.  xdwafiii,  Persian  hanah,  Sanscrit  cana,  aWr^^hemp. 
Parse  .sitiie  by  side,  <oy(-ers,  scarce,  hagu<is,  apart.  League -==:  three 
miles,  or  thereabouts,— <'onnected  with  Irish  leige,  Lat.  Leuca,— 
not  to.be  confounded  with  the  word  /ea^we  =-- confederacy,  Lat. 
ligare  =  to  bind,  through  Italian  lega,  and  French  lique.  Descried 
=  made  out,  distinguished,  French  decrire.  Old  Fr.  descrire,  Lat. 
descrihere. 

Bawii  of  day— A.  S.  daeg  =  day  ;  dagian  ^--  to  grow  bright 

Darkling  honrs— See  note  on  p.  273  of  the  H.  S.  Eeader. 

]«or  dreamt,  Ac— A  somewhat  strong  image  this,  that  of  a 
ship  endowed  with  power  to  think  what  the  other  ship  was  doing. 

But  each-by  eacii  . nor  thought  anything,  except  (but) 
that  each  was  cleaving  the  self -same  seas  beside^  the  other  (bv 
each).  ^  ' 

•  *^'^"  •»»— Aposiopesis.  The  sentiment  in  this  stanza,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  poem,  very  closely  resembles  Coleridge's 
exquisite  description  of  the  estrangement  of  friends  :— 

'•  Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth,"  &c. 

Astounded  =  astonished  =--  astonied,  Lat.  extonare,  French 
Conner.  In  meaning  the  infinitive  "to  feel"  is  reaUy  the  prin- 
cipal verb— absence,  when  they  were  joined  anew,  made  them  feel 
astounded,  and  estrano-ed.     FrAn/^ii  Ui'^..>n^..  t,o+   .^* _..+_„ 

vr  wist— for  an  older  form  wiste,  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
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to  mt,  AS.  witan^  to  know  :  common  enough  about  the  period 
of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible  ^ 

lo  yeer,  how  vain  ?— This  stanza  appears  to  trroan  beneath 
or'alter  th"  °   '"  "J^^f  "^^  '^'^'''"^  =  ''  -"^^^^  ^e  uSss  to  vee 

never  be  brought  together  m  the  ocean  voyage  (of  life),  though 
they  may  together  enter  the  harbor  at  last.  ^         ^'        ^ 

Oiu^  eoiiipasi  guides— reason  and  conscience     Wlmt  n  nif  v 

iegut^Zil^^^^  --  "^-^^«  «-P^  ^^— Pl^ 

Ife^To  Nl:t?rr  1°'  ""tr  ^"^'^^'  ^"-P^l«  -  t-  olr^  "Cue 
Lored,  "^^^  ^"^^  '''^"^  "^  """'^  ^^8^^'  P«^«r  to  be 

Wh"V*eV|J!'Wcr^^^^^    ""  P-,«?  «f  H.  S.  Reader.     Notes  p.  8. 
faZr~Z  go.     ^  '^«'«-^««d  l^ere  ip  its  literal  sense-A.  S. 


m 


DUTY. 


Extract  LXX.,  page  347. 

That  Duty  was  to  Arthur  Clough  no  mere  idle  word  without 
a  meanmg,  the  record  of  his  life  abundantly  p^ve^  nir  did 

St  ute  ^5ftv  tTsr?  T^  "^^^!^  ^^  tere^?she"ts  poor      b 
n  <1  ,w    ^."*y  to^  Society,'  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  puritv 
and  mtegnty  of  his  own  character.     But  while  we  a^uml     f      ^ 
edge  the  uprightness  of  his  life,  we  can^nfy  re  Jet  af  th?,".''''" 
hat  It  should  have  been  so  deplorably  sWpVrSd  L^t^^^^^^^ 
lovely  rocks  of  unbelief.     Admirers  of  Clouffh  and  iT 
adnurers,  will  possibly  think  that  we  W  hl^'^ne^uU^-S 
to  his  ments  and  his  motives:  that  his  sniHf  J  r^Z  J"«"fe 

that  his  »  darmg  attacks  on  the  popular  creed  "  «l>3  i  i         u 

aeuce     by  which  those  attacks  were  modified      Nmv  ti,«  nfl^f    i 
assumed  in  these  Notes  towards  the  Agnostt  schoolTundo^^^^^^^^ 
one  of  opposition,  an  attitude  of  re|ret,  however'a  her  itn^^^^^ 
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with  the  genial  suavity  of  a  Clough  than  the  blatant  blafiphemy 
of  a  Bradlaugh;  and  secondly,  on  literary  grounds,  because  we 
look  upon  Agnosticism  as  a  thing  likely  to  prove  extremely  hurt- 
ful, if  not  absohitely  fatal,  to  the  highesu  development  of  literature 
which  delights  more  in  the  '  dim  religious  light '  of  faith  than  in 
the  clear,  cold  light  of  reason 

Uiikiiou^n  eouslii,  for  whose  death  you  cannot  truly  feel. 
Elfquette,  conventional  rules  of  politeness;  the  word  is  French 
and  literally  means  a  label,  ticket.  Kith  and  kin,  both  pure 
A.  S.  words  meaning  kindred.  ScnseicsM,  not  perceiving.  The 
u^orid,  i.e..  Society.  Stunt  Mturdy  limbs,  etc.,  these  Unes 
are  metaphorical,  allow  your  natural  powers  to  be  crippled  by 
disuse.  Batii-ciittlr,  used  by  invalids  at  Bath,  a  fashionable 
resort  in  Somersetshire,  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs. 

ClueMtliig:,  anxious  seeking.  Aye,  may  either  be  the  affirma- 
tive adverb  used  to  strengthen  the  meaning,  or  --^^  always ;  if  the 
latter,  how  should  the  line  be  punctuated? 


CHARLES  HEAVYSEGE.— 1816-1876. 

Sonnets.     Extract  LXXI.,  page  349. 

Bioj^rapliiciil  Sketch. — Charles  Heavyseqe  was  bom  in 
Liverpool,  England,  May  2nd,  1816,  where  he  began  the  battle  of 
life  with  very  little  help  from  education,  wealth,  social  positiou, 
or  any  other  of  the  influences  so  potent  in  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  their  possessor.  Nature  had  liberally  endowed  him  with  a 
strong  intellect,  fervid  imagination,  keen  powers  of  observation, 
an  ardent  love  and  longing  for  ethical  truth,  a  deep  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  beauty,  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  which  taken  together  amounted  to  absolute  genius;  and 
had  the  advantages  of  early  education  and  opportunity  for  study, 
observation,  and  comparison  but  supplemented  the  bountiful  gifts 
of  nature,  his  name  would  undoubtedly  have  stood  high  on  the 
list  among  the  poets  of  all  time,  But  the  fate  of  circumstances 
was  against  him;  fortune  cast  his  lot  in  a  position  in  life  where  he 
was  debarred  from  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  his  mother  tongue  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
press in  fitting  words  the  burning  thoughts  that  surged  so  con- 
stantly through  his  ever-working  mind.  He  was  of  the  artisan 
class,  a  machinist,  brought  up  to  an  occupation  highly  honorable, 
it  is  true,  for  honest  toil  is  always  honorable,  bu*  not  conducive  lo 
the  development  of  poetic  genius,  and  offering  few  opportunities 
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for  self-oulture    Such  chances  as  he  could  find,  however,  he  eagerly 
embraced;  andm  spito  of  hard  work  and  uncongenial  surrounding 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind 
reading  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and,  above  aU,  his  Bible,with  an  intens^ 
appreciation  of  then-  beauties,  and  a  constantly  growing  desire  to 
give  his  own  thoughts  utterance.    He  wrote,  too,-^such  a^n  could 
not  help  It;  but  themtensely  mercantile  atmosphere  of  Liverpool  is 
not  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetic  laurels,  and  so  the  early 
efforts  of  his  muse  lay  unpublished  in  his  desk,  nor  did  any  product 
'  r   ^«  ^^^t^^^^^o^  f  e  the  light  till  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age 
In  1853  he  came  to  Canada,  where  he  for  some  time  pursued  hS 
caUing  as  a  machinist  in  Montreal,  and  then  secured  a  position  as 
local  reporter  for  the  i)a%  Witness.     That  weU-kno^^  publica- 
tion was  not  then  the  power  in  the  land  that  the  energy  and  enter- 
nrise  of  Its  managers  have  since  made  and  stiU  mamtain  it  and 
the  change  was  not,  perhaps,  in  aU  respects  very  much  of  m  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  poet;  stiU,  it  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  prmter's  ink,  and  had  he  then  formed  a  hterary 
partnership  with  some  one  whose  education  might  have  supplied 
lus  own  lamentable  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  joint-stock  product  of  genius  without  education 
and  education  without  genius  would  have  electrified  the  land  of 
his  adoption.    He  did  not,  however,  secure  such  aid,  possibly  such 
uu  Idea  never  suggested  itself  to  him,  or,  if  it  did,  he  prWred  to 
risk  his  chances  of  sucess  solely  on  his  own  unaided  merits      A 
poem  in  blank  verse  published  in  1854,  was  coldly  received,  even 
by  his  friends;  a  coUection  of  fifty  sonnets,  notwithstandinfe-  the 
vigorous  style  and  lofty  tone  of  many  of  them,  met  with  a  similar 
fate— rugged  and  generally  defective  execution,  want  of  polish 
discordant  language,  prosaic  and  common-place  phrases,  unmusi- 
cal hues,  faults  of  taste,  mistakes  in  judgment,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  imperfections  that  necessarily  result  from  want  of  education 
so  completely  overlaid  the  beauties  of  these  earUest  efforts  that 
uo  one  was  able  to  discover  them;  they  were  diamonds  but  they 
were  uncut,  and  there  was  no  critical  lapidary  to  appraise  their 
value     Saul,  a  Tragedy,  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1857 
and  shortly  after  its  publication  its  undoubted  merits  were  dis- 
covered by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  then  U.  S.  consul  in  the  poet's 
native  city  of  Liverpool,  through  whose  kindly  offices  the  tragedy 
was  favorably  noticed  by  the  North  British  Review,  and  after- 
wards by  Longfellow  and  Emerson.     While  few  will  agree  with 

^^^ff^r^JIl^'^^^^^^^^^  "*^  best  tragedy  written^since  the 
-..v"  --  .-•-^a:^=j.'^axc,  an  muHu  acjmowieage  lliat  it  reveals  a  lofti- 
ness of  conception  and  a  dramatic  power  of  depicting  incidents 
and  images  of  horror  and  terror  shown  by  few  writers  of  our  day  • 
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it  pmiseBsee,  in  fact,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  all  the  excellenoeH 
and  all  tho  defectH  that  are  (iharaoterifltio  of  the  man,  conceptions  of 
the  grandest  are  repeatedly  marred  by  the  commonplace  language 
m  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  the  frequent  disappointments  of  this 
kind  that  meet  the  reader  are  sufficiently  strong  and  stiiking  to  oon- 
\  nice  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  Wordsworth  school  of  the  utter 
fallacy  of  his  theory  us  to  thd  kind  of  language  that  is  best  fitt^l 
for  poetry.    In  Count  Filippo:  or  The  Unequal  MarHage,  the  Lm- 
guage  IS  smoother  than  in  Saul,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  Scriptural 
tragedy  is  wanting,  and  the  stiaining  after  effect  is  so  obvious  that 
it  utterly  spoils  the  drama  by  weakening  instead  of  heightening  our 
interest  in  the  plot,     Jephtha's  Daughter,  published  in  1865,  shows 
a  still  more  marked  advance  in  the  smoothness  of  the  versification; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  smoothness  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
strength,  and  that  there  is  a  more  marked  general  weakness  in  the 
characters  and  their  delineation  than   can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inferiority  of  the  subject.     The  very  fact  that 
Heavysege  chose  the  drama  as  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  dis 
play  of  his  poetic  powers  in  an  age  when  fashion  has  decreed  tua* 
true  dramatic  treatment  must  give  place  to  sensational  situations, 
and  to  the  gorgeous  effects  of  the  miUiner  and  baUet-dancer,  is 
prima  facte  evidence  of  his  want  of  judgment,  while  the  frequoiicv 
of  his  failures  to  express  fittingly  what  he  had  finely  conceive'd 
abundantly  iUustrates  the  important  truth   that  no   amount  oi 
native  genius  can  possibly  compensate  for  the  want  of  educatiou. 
leehng,  probably,  that  supreme  excellence  was  beyond  him  in  ♦he 
drama,  he  tried  the  novel,  and  in  1865,  he  published  The  Advocate, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  better  success  than  his 
more  ambitious  efforts  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  career,  he 
appears  to  have  confined  himself  to  such  less  pretentious,  short 
pieces  as  his  journalistic  duties  permitted  him  to  write  ;  some  of 
these  are  well  worth  preserving.  The  Dark  Huntsman,  for  instance, 
which  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  ab.at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1876. 


Soniieti,  Fr.  sonnet,  Ital.  sonetto,  Lat,  sonus ;  the  sonnet,  pro- 
perly understood,  is  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  iambic  pentameter 
Imes,  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  each  of  which  has  two  sub-divi- 
sions; the  first  part  consists  of  two  divisions  of  four  lines  each 
(quatrains),  and  the  second,  of  two  divisions  of  three  lines  ea-h 
iterztna) :  in  the  regular  form,  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  lines  rhyme 
in  the  firs,  part,  as  do  also  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and  7th  hues;  in  the 

~"VT7.LfT- r^r  r  ""  '"^  ^"^""^^  iwi-uana  10m,  ana  lllU 

and  14th  lines;— but  there  are  several  varieties  of  form,  nor  is  there 
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any  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  not  be  suoh  variations.  The 
Hounet,  If  not  invented  by  the  Itulian  poet  Petraroh  in  the  Uth 
century,  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  and  populari-ri 
Dy  lura;  and  it  is  still  a  verv  nomihir  tnrm  .^r  fv,^  oiw...f  JT^iL  :.. 


)y  mm;  and  it  is  still  a  very  popular  form  of  the  short  poem  in  tuo 
8  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portupil  ;  of  English  poets, 

LrS.  J3rCWnini?.  RTIfl.    rt^nuai<ina11v    R^c»»4»:   l.„ I 


Hexible  tongues  ^.^.^j,  ..„«,„,  auu  .-oruipii  ;  or  i^nglish  poets, 
Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  and,  occasionally,  Rossetti  have  been 
the  most  successful  among  those  to  whom 

"  'twaH  pastime  to  be  bounc'. 
Withm  the  Honuet'a  scanty  plot  of  ground." 

i*.L.^**J'**  '?^^^^  'niglitsW;'  whatip  the  figure?    Light  wai 
\^«illtt^^  ^  agree  vv    othev  statements   in   the  stanza? 
f  ulHatinv,  quivering,  throbDmg,— a  more  poetic  notion  than  is 
conveyed  by  the  "glittering"  in  the  next  sonnet.     D«ep,  the 
depths  of  space;  note  the  frequent  use  of  adjectives  tor  substan- 
cives     Brawn;  cf.»Hnkfedsweetne.8  long  drawn  out."  Miltov, 
L  Allegro,  136 ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  poetic  idea  of  the  Music  of 
he  Spheres.     lIoro<€  ;o,  a  tim«-piece  of  any  kind;  thn  starry 
heavens  form   he  only  noi  ,loge  that  never  errs.     Mllleimiumi 
IH^nods  of   1,000  years;    g  this  the  correct  form  of  tho^phiral? 
lol«l ;  should  this  be  tc>-ed?  Explain  the  line  cbariy.  i'rimt^  • 
Ihe  beginnmg,  or  first,  of  anything;  here  The  Beginning  of  time! 
•   "•  *^"®"«*-""*«  galaxy,  Gr.  r^xXa^iai,   see   'Milky  Way' 
lu  Index.     It8 ;  the  personification,  implied  in  "  has  marshall'd  " 
IS  not  properly  sustained  by  the  employment  of  this  word;  what 
should  It  be?     Ter.r«ld  does  not  exa<3tly  comcMe  with   the 
thrice'  of  the  eighth  line.    Ev<.r<klieclled,  t  ,;od descriptive 
term;  the  whole  idea  is  highly  r^eatical  and  fairly  expre8sed,-a 
celeHtial  gale  increasing  the  in.«  s.tA    ,f  the  constantly  blazing 
stiirs.     Lainbciit-lustve  rather  we^^keiI3  the  impression  of  in- 
Uuse  brightness  intended  to  be  conveyed;  Irving  has  "the/«>«- 
beut  purity  of  the  stars,"  where  the  word  is    ^  A  in  its  proper 
sense  to  denote  the  twmkHng  of  a  light  fiame  playing  over  Th^ 
surface.     .*ote  the  alliterations  in  the  sounet.     Beipanirri.d  was 
probably  suggested  by  Byron's  »'      m        «"»" 

"Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright." 

Aualyse  11.  11,  12. 

III.  Hyaline,  Ft.  hyalin,  Gk.  vaXo?,  glass;  any  transparent, 
glassy  substance,  especiaL/  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea ;  Milton  ha^ 
"  On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea."    Par.  Lost,  vii.,  619. 

Far  o'er,  et-,,  scan  U.  9-12.  Welkin  .see  Index.  Island* 
oi  liiis  Biesi,  me  iuiure  abode  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Happy 
Isles,  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  broad  swift-fiowing  stream  of  the 
earth-encircling  Ocean. 
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AETHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY.— 1815  1880. 
DooTOB  Aenold  at  Rugby. — Extract  LXXII.,  page  350. 

BiograpliScal  Sketch.— Among  the  valuable  legacies  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  world  must  be  reckoned  the  broad 
catholic  spirit  infused  by  his  example  and  his  precepts  into  his 
pupils,  so  many  of  whom  have  become  teachers  of  men,  transmit- 
ting to  the  later  generations  che  lessons  of  manliness,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  tobrant  charity  that  they  learned  from  their  great  higli- 
pries  c  at  Rugby.  That  they  did  not  aP  turn  out  orthodox  be- 
liever^ is  no  argument  against  their  mastei  or  his  system  ;  in  such 
an  inquiring  age  it  was  inevitable  that  among  men  of  the  thought- 
ful mould  of  the  Rugbseans  there  should  here  and  there  be  one 
who  had  drifted  from  the  old-time  moorings, — and  it  is  indeed 
matter  of  wonder,  no  less  thai  of  congratulation,  that  so  many  of 
them  were  able  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  during  a  period 
when  it  was  bo  difficult,  so  well-nigh  impossible,  for  mere  humau 
reason  to  find  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  despairing  cry,  "  Wht) 
will  show  us  any  good?"  That  men  like  OloujTh  and  Matthew 
Arnold  should  be  sceptical  is  due  to  the  influences  that  beset  them 
in  their  manhood's  years,  that  there  was  an  honest  manliness  and 
a  courteous  tolerance  about  their  scepticism  was  largely  due  i:o  tlie 
Rugby  influences  that  moulded  their  characters  as  boys  ;  and  to 
the  same  influence  can  be  traced  the  muscular  Christianity  of  nieu 
like  Thomas  Hughes,  and  the  broad  catholic  spirit  of  such  men  as 
Akthub  Penrhyn  Stanley,  the  typical  representative  of  the  great 
Broad  Church  party  in  the  widest,  wisest,  and  best  sense  of  the 
term. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Right  r^evereud  Dr.  Edward 
Stanley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  hence  from  his  infancy  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  ecclesiasticism  that  no  doubt 
exercised  some  influence  in  determining  his  future  career;  he,  how- 
ever, always  maintained  that  the  development  of  his  genius,  au 
vtrell  as  his  possession  of  it,  was  due  much  more  to  the  influenc .  of 
his  Welsh  mother,  with  her  ardent  Celtic  temperament,  than  to  the 
more  sober  example  of  his  somewhat  phlegmatic  English  fatliei. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold's  at  Rugby, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years,  tUl  his  matriculation  into  Baliol 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Whether  he  was  the  original 
of  the  "Arthur"  of  Tom.  Brovm's  ScJiool  Days  is  of  little  conse- 
(|i\ence;  he,  at  all  events,  like  the  other  Arthur,  enjoyed  from  the 
first  the  confidence  and  esteem,  the  friendship  and  the  love  of  his 
fellow-pupils,  his  tutors,  and  especially  of  the  headmaster,  whose 
affecticfn  for  voung  Stanley  crnne  as  near  to  partiality  and  favor- 
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itism  as  Arnold's  rigid  sense  of  justice  would  allow.  The  friend- 
ship was  fully  reciprocated,  and  in  the  after  years  it  was  fully 
repaid  by  the  publication  of  the  Ufe  of  Dr.  Arnold,  a  biography 
that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  not  only  on  the  author  and  the 
subject,  but  on  hip  old  school  and  school  fellow?  Stanley's  career 
in  Oxford  was  more  than  commonly  brilliant,  his  distinctions  in 
classics,  Enghsh  prose  and  verse  composition,  and  theological  sub- 
jects being  numerous  and  important.  Cn  the  completion  of  his 
undergraductc  course  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  University 
College,  where,  for  some  dozen  years,  he  faithfully  and  zealously 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  University  tutor,  while  assiduously 
prosecuting  his  researches  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  Kegiup  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  his 
University,  and  his  broad  cathoMcity  no  doubt  acted  as  a  corrective 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  High  Church  party,  fostered  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years  and  more  by  the  ability,  the  integrity,  and  the 
energy  of  Dt.  Pusey.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
m  1863,  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  offered  to 
Stanley ;  but  the  position  demanded  peculiar  qualities  of  administra- 
tive abihty,  and  a  knowledge  of  Irish  character  and  Irish  affairs  in 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  deficient,  notwithstanding  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament inherited  from  his  mother,  and  he  wisely  declined  the 
very  tempting  offer  of  preferment.  A  few  months  afterwards  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
here  he  found  himwelf  in  his  proper  position  in  the  world;  no  other 
position  would  have  fitted  him  so  well,  and  no  other  priest  of  the 
Anglican  communion  would  so  well  have  fitted  the  position  at  the 
time. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Eng- 
land has  resulted  iu  depriving  the  bishops  of  all  real  pov/er  in  the 
ca,thedral  churches,  of  which  they  were  once  the  real,  as  they  are 
still  the  titular,  heads;  and  the  force  of  circumstances  has  vested 
this  abrogated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter;  hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  dean  of  Westminster  Abbey — the 
great  representative  church  of  the  Anglican  community — ext  roises 
a  power  superior,  in  many  important  respects,  to  thav  of  his  bishop, 
or  even  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  Archbishop,  and  that  he  is  re- 
garded in  a  pecuhar  sense  as  the  embodiment  and  the  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  Church  of  England.  Stanley  realized  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  position  from  the  first;  and  the  unanimous  testimony 
^l  his  contemporaries  is  that  he  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation 
in  the  attainment  of  his  ^^vn  high  ideal  "  to  make  Westminster 
Abbey  the  great  centre  of  religious  and  national  life  "  in  the  king- 

tleparteil  heroes  of  England,  in  England's  most  hallowed  shrine, 
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has  for  ages  been  the  highest  ambition  of  Britain's  worthiest  sons, 
and  this  ambition  Stanley  was  ever  careful  to  foster  and  encourage  • 
but  he  did  much  more  than  this— he  contrived  to  impress  upon 
the  people  that  this  was  their  national  church,  that  here  the  na- 
tional prayers  and  praises  should  be  offered,  and  so  he  brought 
It  to  pass  that  the  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  perfunctory  reading  of  portions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  became  in  very  sooth  a  veritable  power  in  the 
land.     Regardmg  the  old  historic  Abbey  as  the  type  of  the  na- 
tional church,  his  services  and  sermons  were  marked  by  a  broad 
all-embracmg  catholicity,  little  understood,  and  stiU  less  appreci- 
ated, by  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Ex- 
tremists.    To  him,  however,  it  was  the  temple  of  the  nation,  to 
which  all  men  had  a  right  to  go  up,  and  in  which  aU  men  had  f 
right  to  worship  ;  and   so  he  exerted  himself,  and  with  singular 
success,  to  provide  the  Bread  of  Life  in  such  a  way  as  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  his   hearers.     The   rich  were  warned  in  special 
se-^ces  -ointing  faithfuUy  to  their  dangers;  the  poor  were,  with 
stiU  greater  kindness  and  sympathy,  encouraged  to  bear  up  in  this 
world,  and  to  hope  for  a  bright  heaven  of  plenty  in  the  world  to 
come;  the  artisan  was  taught  that  his  vocation   was  no  whit  less 
honorable  than  that  of  the  artist;  the  peer  and  the  pauper,  the 
countess  and   the   costermonger,  the   shoe-black  of  the  Londoi) 
streets  and  the   sprightly  scions  of  noble  houses,  were  alike  re- 
minded that  they   would  hereafter  be   compeUed   to   render  aii 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.     It  was,  indeed,  an  im- 
posing sight  to  witness,  for  example,  such  an  occfision  as  a  special 
sermon  by  "the  Dean"  to  the  newsboys,  or  to  the  shoe-blacks,  of 
Jjondon— the  old  Abbey  filled  with  an  ^ager  crowd  of  boys  from 
aU  the  purlieus  of  the  great  metropolis,  to-day  occupying  the  seats 
and  stalls  that  had  yesterday  been  filled  by  the  liiore  religious 
members  of  the  "Upper  Ten  Thousand  "  of  English  aristocracy— 
and  then  to   mark  the  deep   earnestness  of  the  truly  vener.-ible 
preacher,  jis  he  related  some  story  of  youthful  honor,  tnithfuluess, 
and  heroism,  while  the  tearc  trickled  visibly  down  his  kindly  face, 
and  the  broken  voice  of  the  narrator  seemed  to  be  fitly  accompanied 
by  the  sobbing,  the  sighing,  and  the  tears  of  his  youthful,  sympa- 
thizmg  hearers. 

One  episode  in  his  career  as  Dean  of  Westminster  exposed  him 
at  the  time  to  a  goodly  amount  of  virtuous  indignation,  ^^z. :  his 
permitting  Bishop  Colenso  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  one  occasion,  during  a  temporary  visit  to  England,  after 
the  publication  and  general  condemnation  of  his  heretical  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar  :  Colensc 
Bishop  of  Natal,  had  published  several  volumes  attacking  the 
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of  England  is  founded     a  So^  authority  on  which  the  Church 
had  gone  forth  againsUhe  here^^  lh,'7  ^^^'^^^^^^  indignation 
him,  and  nothing  but  a  Waf  m^  m  f  ^^''^  T''^^^  ^^  condemned 
legal  quibble)  had  saved  WSn^/""' •''^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^  like  a 
emoluments  ai  a  bisW  of    he  rbT,  ^'PT^J^^^^  ^t  his  office  and 
the   faoe  of  aU  this,T  the  very  teeth   1  ^"?^^«d-and  yet  in 
raged  public  opinion  Dean  StTnYev  «^lL  ^  ^  "'^^'^'^^  ^^^  «"t- 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  T  fhT.!I        T5  ^^^  ^''''^''^'^^^  Prelate 
England'  And  why     wl  If LZ?"^*?.'''"  ^"*^"°«1  ^^"^«h  of 
and  from  a  desire'\o  supportThe^^^^^^ 

views  were  as  repugnant  trSfmfw  ![  ^""^"^  '^  '     Colenso's 

all  material  points,  i"nde"d  they  h^vJh  ""  ^^'^  T^^  ^""^^  ^e-in 
and  absurd  ;%,  more^rtLyTee^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  T^^^^^^^ 

require  any  argument  to  wr.vp  f>,nf  i  i  f;  "  ^°®^  ^^^  seem  to 
them,  and  "at  fhe  same  tC  c2nt  t? l''' ^'.?T  ^""°«^^«d 
enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the  CWl  li  f  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  to 
solemn  oath  to  mainta^m  But  on  tS"''.^^^^^^^ 
machinery  as  was  available  had  "  e^puf  i^^";'"';- "^^^  '^^'^ 
him,  and  he  had  been  declared  tc  Jh^^T  "^  ^P^ration  against 
fwl  Bishop  of  Natal,  TdTa  prelate  o^  .T^  n«age  the  right- 

cathodral  should  be  open  to  him  mTZ  ^  ^S  ^'^®  national 
sympathy  whatever  witrColent^"  ii^n'"^"''  *^^"^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^o 
emphasize  his  belief  that  freedom  ofTh'  J''  ^^^  ^mmlling  to 
boon  to  be  wrested  from  any  mr  wh^^h  ^^*  •''?  *^^  P"««l^««  a 
atthe  mere  caprice  of  a  fa^aL^r^i'^^^^^^^^  °^  P^«^«^--t, 

charity,  a  frank  and  unenvio^L  appreciaf L  T"*  *"^''"^^  «Pi"t  «f 
maijced  by  clearness,  h:r^::,;^Z7t^:,^' 2^\.  ^^  ^tyle  is 
works  show  a  depth  of  learnino-  ami  .  '  ^  ?  ^'^  numerous 
peo'ed  in  such  a  bLy  priestTfTfe  Ingl  caTS^, 'r^^^^^  '"  t-  -' 
to  mimerous  articles  in  mai^Pzines  h«  Sr«?.  r    .    "^^^     ^"  -addition 

^At«c/tes,  and  of  the  Church  of  iicotlaJ  u-  S  the  n>-ce  Irish 
■mister  Abbey  is  a  truly  va  ,i«hll  1  u  ?'^  Memorials  of  West. 
less  than  toVe  ec des^s"^^  ^^^  --^ar  no 

Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  from  wSh  lat?«r  ?.  ii      kingdom,  and  the 

taken,  is  unquestioiably  oL  of  the  b'  rS  ?'  ""'^^^^  ^^ 

biographies  that  has  ev^r  been  written  ^'''  discriminating 

In  connection  with  this  extract  thp  «f„^.^t  -h-^-'-i  ^  - 
^^ner  iiiographicai  Sketcn  of  Dr  Arnnl^"^v.5    fT'l  ^^^  the 
the  extract  entitled  "  UnthouXft,lf    »  P'f^^^  to  the  notes  on 
of  the  High  School  Reade"'^^''''''    ''''''''  ^V.,  page  227 
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DOCTOR  ARNOLD  AT  RUGBY. 

Dr.  Arnold's  methods  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  these 
notes  (see  p.  31),  and  the  general  and  special  principles  of  school 
government  have  been  so  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Canadian 
edition  of  Baldwin's  School  Management  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  entering  on  a  consideration  of  these  subjects 
here.  Besides  which,  the  extract  is,  like  most  of  Stanley's  writings, 
so  clear  and  self-explanatory  that  an  attempt  at  elucidation  would 
only  serve  to  remind  the  reader  that : — 

*'  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 
\  Shakspeaue,  King  John,  IV.,  2. 

There  are,  however,  two  very  important  questions  raised  in  the 
extrrct  :  (1).  Is  it  right  to  secure  the  performance  of  right 
actions  from  wrong  motives,  imder  circumstances  (as  in  childhood, 
for  example)  in  which  the  right  motive  would  be  inoperative  ? 
and  (2).  Is  it  possible  to  shorten  the  transition  period  between 
childhood  and  manhood  without  permanent  injury  and  exhaustion 
of  the  faculties  ?  And  as  these  questions  must  occur  in  the  ex- 
perience of  every  teacher,  and  as  opinions  must  differ  very  widely 
as  to  their  answers,  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  extract. 

Management— is  an  extension  of  the  older  noun  manage 
=  control  of  a  horse,  originally,  and  then  extended  to  government 
in  general ;  cf.  Italian  maneggio  =  a  riding-school,  mano,  Lat. 
manus  =  the  hand,  the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of  '  handling.' 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  menage  =  a  household.  Old  French 
mesnage,  i.e.  maison-age. 

Xoil  performance  but  proml§e  — With  this  sentiment 
contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Longfellow  in  "  The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  "The  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  elsewhere.  Arnold's 
theory  and  practice  were  unquestionably  true  as  regards  the  true 
function  of  school  and  college  ;  the  object  aimed  at,  even  intel- 
lectually, should  be  to  teach  students  how  to  study  for  themselves, 
not  to  endeavor,  as  so  many  teachers  are  unwiUingly  forced  to 
do  now,  to  stuff  the  pupils  with  encyclopaedias  of  undigosted, 
unassimilated  mental  food. 

Prinelple— BdoDted— In   training;,   Ac. — i.e.  that  free- 

character  better  <^han  restraint  and  coercion. 
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Actions    right    in    thcmselTeg  -  performed    from 
ujonsf  mot  ves-With  due  diffidence  ^d  dueTference  ™ 

hLXlTolnt     T"  "J1  '^!?^"^^  ^«°J^^*"-  -  hazarded  on 
bl««l vi  n^^^^  r-?5^  ^""^  P'^P^"  *«  ^°fo^««  actions  riglxt  in 

orZd  ZJ?  J  ^^  'S'^^''^'  ^^"^  *^«"gi^  tl^«««  actions  bf  per- 
formed from  wrong  motives  ;  and  in  spite  of  Dr.  Arnold's  theory 
we  find  that  m  practice  he  constantly  secured  the  pTrrrmance Tf 
such  actions  from  motives  that  could  certainly  not  daim  tTbe  the 
highest,-for  example,  "there  grew  up  a  general  feeW  that  ' it 
was  a  «;,a^e  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie,"'-and  why  9  Not  from  fh« 
highest  motive  not  because  lying  i;  forbidden  b^y  bo^bu fbecaus: 
It  was  a  violation  of  Arnold's  confidence-"  he  always  beheves 
one."     No  doubt  the  appeal  should  always  be  made  to  the  Seat 

mZln'^^'^K^'^'^^"'^*.^^^*^^^^  ^^^^*  be  taught  the  viSo 
tiuthfulness  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  sin  to  teU  a  he  thev 
certainly  ought  to   be  taught  this  virtue  from  tL  much  lower 

though  alas     generally  the  more  efficacious)  consideration  that 

Ws  Wrtht'?  "t?-'T-  •  ^^^  ^^^°^  P™Ple  in  m'reri^^ 
f™o        ^/*^3\=7-I*  8  of  primary  importance  to  secure  the  ner 

be3er habS^habl?'""''  '"  T^-!—  ^7  -nstant  ^epetiS 
necomes  Habit,  habit  grows  mto  principle,  principle  is  the  basis 
o   morals,  and  sound  morals  are  no  insecure  foundatL  for  reh 

t?su  Jin^'^  ^"  "f-!t^  *^"^«^  ^^l^^^^f"i ''  the  teacher  had  only 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  sinfuhiess  as  a  sufficient  deterreS 

Hg^st  any  course  of  wrong  in  his  pupils ;  but  we  mLt  be"on 

tent  to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it ;  and  however  utonkn 

our  theories,  our  practice  must  be  mundane.  ^^"^ 

The  word  .  often  used  looaell  tor  '  dispod^n^^SlmJldTrit 
in'g  the  tecalul'S  jS*^:**  fastened- wi..h„„,  «„.«„„. 

.beV-''"'"'  ^^H^"  *^"^  ^^'^'  ^«  ^  «^««t  disputable  n  w^:!- 
mhZr^'^J^-  T'^  ^^*^^^°  «^*^«^««'  «^d  everyleacher 
wJl  have  to  decide  m  the  caae  of  every  pupil  how  far  this^shorten' 
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ing  pr«)ceB8  can  be  carried  out  successfully — how  "  the  assumption 
of  a  false  manliness  in  boys  "  can  be  repress*  1,  and  how  best  "to 
cultivate  in  them  tnte  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something 
higher  "  and  hoher  in  theii  characters  and  Uves. 

£.ylnia|[  to  the  masters — used  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  venial 
offence  by  boys,  and  even  \>y  masters,  till  Arnold's  introduction  of 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  such  faults.  Since  his  time  the  old  idea 
of  a  necessary  antagonism  between  pupils  and  their  teachers  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  nowadays  the  true  teacher  is 
considered  even  by  tiie  pupils  as  one  who  takes  as  much  interest 
as  they  lo  ihemselves  in  sustaining  and  developing  the  esprit-de- 
oorps  without  which  no  school  can  rightly  discharge  its  educational 
functions.  Note  how  this  feeHng  is  attributed  by  Stanley  to  his 
belovwd  headmaster  throughout  the  extract, — he  is  "not  merely 
the  headmaster,  but  the  representative  of  the  school ;"  the  pupils 
are  "members  together  with  himself  of  the  great  institution,  whose 
character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as  well  as  he."  In 
this  direction,  the  creatior  "  d  fostering  of  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
affection  for  the  old  schoo.,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  an  almost 
boundless  exercise  of  enthusiasm  and  labor  ;  it  is  harder  to  create 
it  in  Canada  than  it  was  to  foster  it  at  Rugby,  but  with  greater 
permanence  iri  the  positions  of  teachers,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  pupils  and  in  the 
prestige  of  their  schools,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  no  long  time 
the  annual  reunions  of  old  pupils  may  become  as  pleasant  a  fea- 
ture in  the  schools  of  Canada  as  they  are  to-day  in  many  of  the 
old  public  Schools  of  the  dear  old  Motherland. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY.— 1819-1875. 

Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind.     Extract  LXXIII.,  page   354. 

Blofj^raphlcal  Sketch.~-CHABLES  Kingsley  was  born  at 
Holne  Vicarage,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1819,  and  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Having  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he  abandoned  the 
legal  profession  for  the  Church,  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
which  was  through  life  the  chief  mainspring  of  his  actions,  and 
often  his  chief  comfort  and  support  in  seasons  of  discouragement, 
misrepresentation,  and  exasperating  suspicions  of  his  conduct  and 
his  motives,  In  1843  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  curate  of  Eversley,  a  country  parish 
the  moorlands  of  HamDshire;  and  in  the  fQlln\?inf»  vft.q.r  h 
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mg^art  m  the  movement  for  the  establif hZt  of  ragZ  aohSs' 

anrl  «n  tlf  '■"« V"";  .^•' J  sympathize  with  their  modes  of  thouKht 
ZIZm^^?^^  ''"*  ■""  '""''"  *'^«'-  ^^^"^^  ™d  their  caTehiB 

badinase  mueh  1e=7   f  °?',."'™y8  given  him  in  a  spirit  of 

oaamage,  much  lees  of  appreciation  of  his  work.     A  manlv  sim 
phoity  and  straightforwardness  were  prominent  featOTM  in  Z 
S?dT:e«?ecVrhrirsnrr^  "'  r-/-""^°ParisEe,^n': 

r^llaS  churchL    ^ti^r"''  ^^™'>"\P'«««'M  from  ^he  pulpits 

a.eair/;:J:S5^ve^°dX"^^^^^ 

stinct  with  hving,  dramatic  reproductions  of  his  Swrienc^  wi'S," 
the  working  classes;  Yeast,  also  published  in  the  same  veor  dS 
S^^»'"*"''"""'"^*''P'"^'  «»d,  though  notaop^eS'n^^ 

rr^eTof^u^Sr-S^r'TtS^Tri-r^ 
were  not,  however,  the  only  subject  that  engrostd  hraXZ" 
his  energetac  activity  found  time  for  indulging  lusher  but  not 

SleTt^'"'*'^.''"  '''^  ^^""y  atmospheferaSd*  though  no 
entitled  to  a  position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  dramato.ta«^^l 

tT  "'  '''r»'>"^7'  te  has  left  us  something  emLentrreadaMe 

trubie?sr'o?iro;':n''S'f  h^i' :S"ed^?  n^  ^^"^'-"^ 

S-'V"^  r"«™  .^  *bo:Xott;'pSmrhe'°wrXS 
rfSt  PlfrTft''?£'**'°  ''"'""'  '"^"^  °°  the  legendary  history 

e.ta^;t:!.-":itanff^^^^^^^^^^ 

pubhcation  of  one  of  his  most  finished  and  most  porerMnovek 

S£^~^'^^  r.Sd^fr^hthr  5 

telotlZllT"'^'-  ^' V  ^^^>  ^««^"^*^  t^«  «^i^ring  scenes  aS 
aeeas  of  tlie  great  period  of  marifiniA  rli=..f^^ro^^  o^/i  P j-^^.        • 

;e:rSl85rf^"'''Tr.^=™*'»-~"™''''=^^^^^^^^^^ 

peared  in  1857;  followed  by  his  second  volume  in  verse,  under  the 
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iiile,  Androimda,  in  1858;  and  Miscellanies,  in  1859,  a  republica- 
tion in  collected  form  of  contributions  to  Eraser's  Magazine.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  University  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  Cambridge;  and  in  1864  he  published  The  Rowan  and 
Teuton  Lectures,  previously  delivered  to  the  students.  The 
charming  little  Water  Babies  had  been  issued  in  the  preceding 
year,  18(53;  and  in  186fi  his  spirited  historical  novel,  Hereward, 
the  Last  of  the  English,  was  accorded  a  deservedly  hearty 
welcome.  Prose  Idylls,  The  Heroes,  some  well-digested,  well- 
written  treatises  on  scientific  topics,  and  an  immense  number 
of  essays  and  pfipers  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  complete  the  re- 
cord of  his  contributions  to  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  language,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  pro- 
lific diligence  of  an  unusually  active,  honorable,  and  influential 
life.  Nor  was  his  clerical  career  by  any  means  barren  of  results; 
though  his  broad,  liberal,  muscular  Christianity  vnm  not  the  stuff 
from  whicHi  plaqe-hunting  parsons  are  manufactured,  yet  were  his 
manly  piety  and  undoubted  influence  on  the  young  men  of  his 
generation  duly  observed,  appreciated,  and  rewarded;  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and  canon  of  Westminster  in  1873.  He 
died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1875. 


Ode  to  the  9fortli-ea§t  Wind.  Though  Kingsley  can- 
not claim  any  high  rank  as  a  poet,  some  of  his  lyrics  are  deserv- 
edly popular.  There  is  in  some  of  them  a  pathos  and  tenderness, 
that  move  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  while  others  are  lightened 
by  a  delicate  humor,  and  have  a  manly,  hearty  ring  about  them, 
eminently  characteristic  of  their  author.  The  North-East  Wind, 
blowing  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  across  the  frozen  wastes  of  Lap- 
land, the  snow-capped  Dovre-Field  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  or 
the  wide  moors  of  northern  Denmark,  and  the  cheerless  expanse 
of  the  cold  North  Sea,  strikes  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
England  with  a  chilling  blight  that  accompanies  no  other  wind 
that  blows.  CI cnnan  Ocean;  what  is  its  other  name?  Oaudy 
l^lare ;  the  Lat.  (fandium  came  to  mean  a  large  bead  in  a  rosary, 
hence  anything  ornamental,  showy;  glare  (cf.  A.  S.  glcer,  amber),'i8 
etymologically  connected  with  glass,  r  and  s  being  interchange- 
able,— cf.  lorn^=  lost,  and  Milton's  "  parching  air  bums  frore,'' 
i.  e.  frozen.  Par.  Lost,  ii.  595.  BreallileMi,  that  cannot  be 
breathed;  what  is  the  usual  meaning?  Criip — hung'er,  used 
here  as  causative  verbs,  '  make  crisp,'  i.  e.  *  freeze,'  '  make  hungry' ; 
what  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  hunger  f     Dyke,  al.  dike, 
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A.  S.  die  ;  its  softened  donblef,  io  riu.i  ^  . 
wading  bird  of  the  sniprtot  thtnL«^"'''Tu^  long-billed 
poetic,  derived  from  the  Si«.it^°'^  '!  probablj  ononmto- 
which,  with  it«  habit  of  Ken  L^M '  ""^  ^^  *^"  ^^^^' 
marshes, and  its eolitarvLlST  1^.1  '^'■^^'■^''  moorlands"  and 
appropriate.  Brelt^hth  '^'h''  ^^"  T ^^^^  '"^'^'^  peculiarly 
that  the  dogs  can  perceiv?i?;^H  "Vl  •  T""^^  °'  ""^^"'  ^«  ««  strong 
out  puttinftheTrCeTcioeTo  t,r^'"^?  '  breast-high,' with^ 
fondness  for  field-sports  and  l!^  ^'T^i'  ^""^  *^«  «»thor's 
H«It,awood,espe^cialy  atoo^^^^^^^^  old  English  words, 

the  phrase  '  gine  to  hoIr-^Zt^  l^iU;  Kingsley  elsewhere  uses 
Bent,  adechvity,  s?op?nl  hill  lT«  ^i^^^S^-P^^"^  "^  tinderwood. 
.^  OTer-rUle,  g^o  sXt^as  ^  n^e  o"^ 

It  IS  not  known  wh^^ther  all  anim^«  i?J     J  '''  ^®"''  <'»'««m«, 
or  not;  but  it  is  certSn  that  d Z   1  "^  P""^^"  "^  dreaming 

inteUigence  genera  lydft^^^^^^^^^  «^d  J^i^als  of  highe? 

the  sk  is  a  Scandinavian  reCiv?  1^  ??^^  ^^^^^^^  «««»*  ; 
Hexive  form  of  an  oWDanTsh  root  t^f'A^^  ^°'^  ^^^°^  *^«  ^e! 
self.'  Hearts  of  oak  Ts  ZlC^  f  ^?  '•.^•'  '  *«  ^^^^^^^  o«e- 
British  seamen,  whose  ^ravLvT  "^^^^^Ptorically  to  indicate 
strength  and  tCtwort^er^f 'tSi^T^  "'  endurance  equal  the 
largely  of  heart  of  oaHhe  hide  J  «  T'  "'^''^.  "^^^  *«  ^>«  ^uilt 
J)e  found  in  England  and  H.^  if  ^^^  ™°^*^  ^"^^ble  timber  to 
^i^P-huMmsXTLrf-^^r.T\'^'^^'f^  ^«^  ^^«  purposes  of 
occur  in  a  eetsong  ofXric^'T.^^^^^^^        ^"  ^'  '^^  ™^  l^»th 

"  Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
■^learts  of  oak  are  our  men." 
The  same  phrase  occurs  also   in  ifa  r»^f     i,     •    , 
popular  song  by  8  J  Arnold  7hl  n    !^''P^"''^^  ^^°««'  ^  a  once 
perhaps  inaLrintly    cS  the^d^f  '^  ff'^^^^^^  "^  which  he, 
words,  of  Garrick's  ditty:!  ^^^'  ^"^  *^  «°"^«  extent  the 

"Our  ships  were  British  oak. 
And  hearts  of  oak  our  men  " 

adVTrKL*^^^^^  used  here  na  an 

-but  it  is  bett^er^to  regard^ii  as  anfnT  ^^««^T*1^«  strong  blood 
tlie  adj.,  (i.e.  use  by  f Satio^^  1^^.^^  *Sf  ^''^^^^^^"^  "««  «f 
l)ecomes)  strong,  eti  V  K  is  T^ol"  ^^^  ^^°°^  ^^^^«^  ^^^^ 
pirate,  freebooter;  Icelandic,  Sar  l^rff'^^'^''^.  ^^^^  °^^^^^g 
fiords,  from  vik  ^ creek,  and  ZeZinfZ'jr'Tt'. "'  "^^'^'  «^ 
belongmg  to;  it  has,  therefore,  no  conne^S  tif wT^'^ ^°^  ^^' 
»nd  must  be  carefullV  distin^u  shedTorTf  y  .  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  **»*.'^» 
did  imply  sovereignty       Th-^I"- 1?°"^  ^^^  <i«™  «««-^W</,   which 

;i^e  piratical  freebooters  whol;scSerort{f  "''^  ^  ^^^^^^^^« 
Britain  and  France  during  the  ninThl^d  t:^' clws."'  ^"^* 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  (MARION  0.  EVANS).     1820-1881. 

From  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss."— Extract  LXXIV,  page  356. 

Bto^rupliicul    Sketch.  — Marion  0.  Evans  was  bom  in 
1820,  uot  fur  from  the  manufacturing  town  of  Nuneaton,  Warwick- 
shire, England  (another  account  gives  Derbyshire  as  her  native 
county).     In  1841,  she  removed  with  her  widowed  father  to  Cov- 
entry, where  she  resided  till  his  death  left  her  free  to  gratify  her 
desire  for  foreign  travel  and  study.     From  her  childhood  she  was 
distinguished  by  an  almost  passionate  love  of  study,  but  having 
no  wise  counsellor  to  guide  her  in  the  choice  of  books,  her  reading 
wan  for  many  years  of  the  most  desultory  and  rarely  of  the  most 
useful  kind.     German  rationalism  took  a  firm  hold  on  her  uatur- 
ally  powerful  mind,  and  at  an  early  age  she  became  distinguished 
among  the  soi-dii^ant  '  advanced  thinkers '  of  the  sceptical  school. 
Though  she  very  seldom  obtrudes  her  "views"  on  revealed  re- 
ligion, stiU  one  can  easily  read  between  the  lines  of  her  more 
ambitious  productions  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  who  has 
abandoned  the  simple  faith  :"  i  which  her  mother  lived  and  died. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  sceptic  in  reUgion  should 
be  a  scoffer  at  the  decencies  of  civilized  society  ;   but  Marion 
Evans  was  too  thoroughly  radical  in  her  modes  of  thought  not  to 
have  had  her  conduct  influenced  by  her  creed  ;  and  so  she  de- 
fiantly flew  in  the  faces  of  the  decent  matrons  of  England,  and 
flaunted  it  for  many  years  as  the  avowed  paramour  of  the  equally 
radical  essayist,  Creorge  Henry  Lewes.     Her  first  important  work 
was  the  translation  of  Strauss's  rationalistic  Leben  Jesu,  1846,  a 
work  still  appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority  by  the  opponents  of 
orthodox  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  authc. 
has  repudiated  his  early  beliefs,  and  iias  declared  that  rationalism 
is  not  able  to  account  for  the  life  and  labors  of  Our  Lord.     This 
translation  and  or  Uer  work  of  a  like  kind  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  principal  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1851  she  re- 
moved to  London  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  editorship 
of  the  great  radical  quarterly,  the  Westminster  Review.     Three 
years  later,  her  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  at  ouce  arrested  public  attention  by  the 
clearness  and  vigor  of  the  style,  and  by  the  subtle  insight  into 
human  character  displayed  on  every  page.   In  imitation  of  George 
Sand,  the  celebrated  French  authoress,  whose  nom  de  plume  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  her  paramour,  George  Sandeau, 
Miss  Evans  also  assumed  a  nom  de  plume,  and  soon  the  name  of 
''  George  Eiiot "  bccume  as  well  £310x^11  in  iiie  woxiu.  oi  z^q-aoji  sis 
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^.^Wrc/.  we  make  the  acquaintance  „i  the  C  Mr  Snta 
LtZLVt,'"T  "'""yr'Wtion  tl.,a  skill,  ^mdot^SZl 
Sri  n^?^t    ■'•1*''  her  dreamy  and  romantic  charS"; 


SCENE  FROM  THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS 

subtle  insight  into  the  workino-c  ^f  t^i./ u  .   ^^^  '  ^^^ 

intense  fonL.  for  '^aX^L:L^ll''C2.?^^^^L^^ 
»t>  vruMiume*  to  patnre  of  the  deeoriptions  of  titemiiiW^. 
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(Iren,  the  as8Utr]'>'  \uu  i  antliority  on  Ae  part  of  the  boy,  nnd  the 
tendency  on  I'.^i  8i«?t*  r's  part  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of  which 
she  is  not  lee  5  afra,  d  than  she  is  proud.  Few  writers  would  have 
condesoendef  m  <i  vote  so  much  attention  to  a  theme  apparently 
so  trivial  a«  a  hV;  t  ;  excursion  by  an  ignorant  pair  of  children  , 
but  what  a  charnnug  interlude  the  incident  becomet^  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  p^u'  '<  n  .jss,  and  how  deftly  she  intermingles  the  graces 
of  descriptio  ,  oi  numor,  and  of  pathos  !  The  material  is  not  at 
all  promising  of  good  results,  but  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  (or 
suspicion)  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  strange  ^vistful 
pity  for  poor  Maggie,  "  stepping  always  by  a  peculiar  girt  in  the 
muddiest  places,"  and  so  serenely  happy  l)ecause  on  this  sjiecial 
occasion  her  great  rough  brother  "  Tom  was  good  to  her." 

Basket— is  a  very  old  Celtic  word  ;  Welsh  basged,  probably 
connected  with  Welsh  bnsg  -  .  a  plaiting,  which  again  is  possibly 
connected  with  A.  S.  boest ;  Tnglish  bcttit  =  matting  woven  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree.  The  word  is  quoted  as  Celtic  by 
the  Latin  poets  Martial  and  Juvenal,  the  latter  of  whom  transfers 
it  as  h((H('(ni(Ia. 

Looking;  «larkl}'  ra<llant.— This  oxymoron  is  peculiarly 
effective  in  its  suggestion  of  the  contrast  between  her  general 
mood  and  her  present  brightness. 

Beaver  bonnet— The  modern  silk  hat  has  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  superseded  the  beaver  hat  (the  bever  hat  of  Chaucer), 
made,  like  Maggie's  bonnet,  of  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  when  these 
sagacious  animals  were  commoner  than  n^w.  The  word  beaver 
however,  and  even  its  synonym  castor,  may  still  be  heard  as 
provincial  equivalents  for  "  silk  hat." 

It  dl<ln't  much  matter.— Ti.e  natural  contrast  between  the 
tender-heartedness  of  the  girl  and  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
boy  is  well  expressed.     Parse  each  of  these  words. 

Rather  in  awe— rather  is  the  compaimtive  of  an  old  English 
word,  rath,  or  rathe,  meaning  early,  soon.  Rathest  also  occurs  in 
old  English  authors. 

Clevernesi. 
of  Reader. 

Silly— German  se%,  A.S.  si elig  =  happy,  innocent,  simple,  fool- 
ish. Note  the  degradation  in  the  lAeaning  of  the  word,  as  though 
happy  innocence  w«.e  a  sign  of  foUy.  Cf.  also  the  note  immedi- 
ately following  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Puni§h  her  when  ^he  did  wrong —One  of  the  blurs  on 
the  civilization  of  England  is  the  brutality  of  the  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  to  their  weaker  sisters  and  wives;  it  would  appear 
quite  right  and  proper  to  Tom  thr  '-k  should  chastise  his  houKe- 
keeper  when  she  did  wrong.    This  brutality  is  not  an  indication 


-See  note  on  the  word  '  clever '  occurring  p.  228 


m^-y^if^ 
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the^om^en  7the  W^^^^  f^^dalism  which  degrSd 

will  slowly  remove  thrsSn  tT'  ^t  ^'^'^  °'  ^"^^^"^  ^•^'^^««on 
feri.<.i  flogging  woSdnofL  k  ?^  ^^^^^^^n^  "  good,  soimd, 
•'^m,7^aSL|,JZl^,",^.^«  "  ^"^  '^"^^"^«  «f  ^^^^  habit  J 

rath"  fJom''trs';andpo^n.'*,"r^  P««I-the   description   is 

raendation  would  be   n^>?  >«  1    ?*  ^°™'  *^  ^^""^  '^'  ^'^ief  recon^ 
fact  that  the  la  gest  fish  are  ^^^^^^  ?"^'^  "'•  ^I'^'P^'  but  the 

For  this  roason^'tL  owZmdte /^^^^  "^«^  Vools. 

humor,  and  he  spok;t;  Mag^J^i^'Z^^^^^^^^ 
&c.,— m  " amiable  whisDers^fnrfT  Hm  al»le  whl»peri," 

might  hear  him  if  he  sTZ  «Io'J  '!'^""''  ^''^^  b*««'^«^  ^he  fish 
fisherman,  like  Tom^  Zm  expect  Z  T^^^  "^^^""^^  °«  *^« 
were  cross  and  out  of  temper^  ^  ''^"'^  *^  ^"^  ^  ^« 

tivfnt'^f  trpS?^.e^';rf^,^  ««"aI.-Note  the  sugges- 
of  her  being  accustomed  L T  ' .  T?^"*^  ««  ^<^  ^^^^^  t^e  idea 
knowledge  of  the  caTe  ^''*'  faiilt-finding  without  any 

thrtigrthe  oTrrenoh**^"^.'"^'    Ac.,-ti,e  tench,  Lat.  tinea, 

iie  is  very  tenacious  Jlife  3  ^^^^'^f  ^  «^  ^^'^  aquarium  belongs; 
grass."      Obse^^e  the  fi^nli^  f         f  ^^  ^°^^«  "boimcing  on  the 

a  lingering  trXf  th^  Mmtd  tstLct  ^\^T  ^^  ^^^'^^ " 
find  note  the  contrast  b«fw«o«^-  iDsimct  of  the  human  male- 
passive,  drean^rcoitmrTwff^^  T^'"^'  ""^""^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  'i^^^^'B 
WMagsie,"  aL  ttnlrs"^^^^  "ToracaUed 

she  "thought  it  would  mntr/^  •  t  ^**^^  "*  ^^  enthusiasm, 
liked  fishing  very  much^'  ^'^  ""''"  ^^^^"°'"  ^^^  ^^  «<>  "^^^e 

tw^foU^X^'^LclrdL'J^"  ^""l^  eha„ge-In  this  and  the 
absence  oT^§^Whf^,^i,f;^P^  ''^?"  extract,  note  the  utter 
absence  (with  I^'SlneeT^^^  mundane  things-.n 

utterly  unnatural  in  children  of  TheTr  Le  ^M«''  P^^T^l^^ 
read  about  Christiana,  always  saw  the  FLs'fP!^''^Tr'^" 
allegory  of  the  PiloTim'«  Pr/„  '^'^^  ^^^  J^loss  —i.e.,  the  subhme 
niiud,  md  instead  ofTheF?^  becomes  degraded  in  the  child's 
terious  riverthe  revUe  p^iT^^^^  '^^^'^i^^  «f  the  mys- 

of  "the  river  over  whTph^fhT  •  ^'  .P^^^^'  ^°^  ^^«°  «be  reads 
muted  into  theTdal^tLorb^  "'''  ^'i^^^'-"  ^^^  becomes  trans- 
lecturer's  "  a«iL »  .f  .?!!!!?.?_^  ^^'  ^^^.^y.d^J  life.     So,  too,  in  the 

^'red-breast^-^-weusrdTo^^r^lSrS^^^^^^ 
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they  did  no  harm  to  the  precious  crops  1 "  The  language  is,  indeed, 
beautiful, — beautiful  beyond  the  reach  of  cavilling  criticism — ^but 
its  very  beauty  renders  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  lest  this  subtle  essence  of  Positivism  be  mistaken  for  the 
language  of  nature  and  of  truth. 

Note  the  vividniess  of  the  descriptions  and  their  teweness,  and 
the  force  and  appropriateness  of  the  short  similes — "t/ie  rushing 
spring-tide,  the  nwful  Eagre, — Hke  a  hungry  monster,"  and  "the 
Great  Ash,  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned  like  a  man." 

Oreat  chcsitiiut  tree— commonly  called  the  chestnut,  or 
chesnut,  which  should  properly  be  only  used  of  the  fruit,  or  nut, 
— the  tree  itself  being  the  chesten,  Let.  costanea  (through  the 
French  chdlairjne  for  chastaigne),  Gk.  Kadrava,  originally  the 
name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  where  the  tree  abounded. 

Own  liitle  rivt-r,  the  Kfpple— a  tributary  of  the  Floss, 
taking  its  name  from  the  ripples,  or  wrinkles,  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  flowing  over  a  shallow,  gravelly  bed.  Another  form  of 
rumple,  A.S.  hrympelle^^a  wrinkle.  Not  connected  (as  Webster, 
on  Trench's  authority,  gives  it)  witii  ripple  =  to  scratch  slightly, 
a  diminutive  of  rip  =  to  tear. 

Tlie  Oreat  Flo§§— properly  speaking  Floss  =  a  small  stream 
of  water — possibly  connected  with  Lat.  fluxus,  fluo — here  it  is 
the  tidal  stream,  and  it  is  great  in  comparison  with  its  tributary, 
"  their  own  little  river,  the  Eipple." 

Tlie  ruiliing:  wprintf-tirte,  the  awful  Eagre— the  lirst 
phrase  is  the  interpretation  of  the  second  =^  the  flood-tide  moving 
up  an  estuary,  or  a  tidal  river  in  an  immense  wave  (sometimes  in 
two  or  tiiree  waves);  A.S.  edgor,  edr -=  water,  sea,  tictal  wave,— 
the  modem  bore,  for  which  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent  by  Dryden. 
Not  connected  with  the  adjective  eager,  Lat.  a  er.  Tide,  A.S.  tirl 
=-  time,  hour,  season — hence  the  time  between  the  ebb  and  flow, 
and  then  by  an  easy  transition  the  ebb  and  flow  itself  ;  of.  Easter- 
tids,  time  and  tide. 

Ash  wailed  and  gr«»aned— the  notion  is  common  to  the 
superstitions  of  most  coimtries.  Virgil  has  the  same  idea  in  the 
iEneid. 

Read  about  Christiana— following  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
husband.  Christian,  as  described  in  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  written  in  jail  by  the  inspired  tinker,  John  Bunyau 
(1628-1688).  Next  to  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  of  Bunyan  must  be  ranked  as  the  great  original 
production  of  creative  genius  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
written  during  the  twelve  years'  imprisonment  of  its  author  ou  a 
charge  of  promoting  seditious  assemblies  (1660-1672).    Except  the 
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stone  fruit,  of  the  white  tho^  Z  ^^7^  ^^^  ^^rry,  or  rather 
hedges  and  fLes  oTthrAlS?^'  ^^-^^-^^^^orn,  so  common  in  the 
thorn,  aT/Z-  an  en^^^^^^^  ^  ^^'^^''^  ^«  «f  tl^e  black- 

ened form  ofTla  ~ZwTHnt^''T'  \^  ^'^'^  ^  ^^«°g<^l^- 
laed-br-eaX  ^t!f?f'-       ^""-^''^^aw-haw,  a  8u:#fc  fence. 

jnstasthe^a.rbee'^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  White  :,Z-i^irJ:;trc  mav'  ^.7^^'  *^^  ^^^-p^«' 

known  Star  of  Bethlehprn  «  w^'f  ;'~?^^  ®'*^®^  "^^^^  the  well- 
modest  starwort  or  cSwee^  '^^^^^^^  ?^™'  «^  ^^^  ^ore 
longs   to  the   bitanicSSv  nf          ^^^'^Jed  Speedwell"  be- 

rhings  that  "are  the  ^^^1  ^r'"'''  ^°*"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
earth,  earthy;  in  the  t^fspiritT  Pn  ?"'  ™«S^««««n"  are  of  the 
only  be  kindled  brexSrience  L  ^  "^T  ""'  imagination  can 
ideas;  our  delightiXTv^^^n^in^i'''^  f''^^^^  associations  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  dXhtthf^^  ^^""^^  °*  ^''^^"^^  '^  due  to 
Tears,-not  at  all  to  the  inSnt  be^^^^^^^^  ^  "^  '"^^  ''"°*  ^.^^«"« 
nature,  still  less  to  the  n   nf  T.        •  .  ^'  ^^^'^^o^^y^  and  design  of 

great  Desigi"  or  o  tL  ttgSn^^^^  H  ""^  ^'''"'"*^^  ^''^  ^ 
H8  manifested  ii  His  work^  ft  t  1  .'  P'f^''  '^°*^  ^^^  ^ove, 
memory  of  the  joys  of  oh^dhc^d  ;',,",?^"^f  ^^^bly  true  that  the 
contemplation  ii  maturer  ve^  wV'^^-^'f  *^"  Pl«««"r««  "f 
Hnd  the  exquisite  fSy  of^he  Ln^.  this  isonly  half  the  truth, 
of  the  thoughts,  aS  r^n^dersl^'em  a^Tt^^  ^^''^^^  ^"^*^«  P^^««^ 
half-truth  tley  'uncjuesfonably  em^^^^^^^     "°''  ''^^"^^  ^^^  ^^« 
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DANTE  GABEIEL  BOSSETTL-1828-1882. 
The  Cloud  Confines.    Extract  LXXV.,  page  359. 

supported  himself  and'feZlf  by'^S^^l'"'  Ital  an  refugee,  who 
guage,  and  wasforsom^t^y  ''^/'"'"^S  Wessons  m  his  native  lan- 

Lo Jjn.  CnroZ  r«  trinTncW^^^^^^^  ?  ''^^^'^  ^^"^^^' 
m  the  family,  one  member  w!^i,-?t-^'^^,  developed  powerfully 
tinguished  artTitTc     anotW  ^^^^^^  Michael  Rossetti,  being  adis^ 

Kofi.ien.  „,  .ue  «rt  of  designing,  a  leader?,mong  the-^;!! 
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Kaphaelite  painters  of  the  day,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  power 
in  the  delineation  of  certain  phases  of  passion,  and  of  remarkable 
skill  in  the  artistic  construction  of  his  poems.     His  favorite  forms 
of  composition  are  the  old  ballad  and  the  modernised  sonnet,  and 
in  these  he  has  attained  an  excellence  of  style  from  which  greater 
results  might  have  been  achieved  than  anything  he  has  left  lis. 
In  his  ballads  the  language  is  studiously  simple,  very  often  reach- 
ing that  perfection  of  art  which  consists  in  the  concealment  of  it; 
while  some  of  his  sonnets  have  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  admirers  only  jupt  below  those  of  Wordsworth,  and 
hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  Mrs.  Browning.     It  cannot  be 
denied  that  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned  many  of  his  poem.s 
are  fairly  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  finest  in  our  literature; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  sensuous  coloring  of  his  most  ambi 
tious  efforts  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  refined  spiritual 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.     Pre- 
Eaphaelitism  in  painting,  no  doubt,  and,  perhaps,  the  warmth  of 
his  southern  temperament  predisposed  him  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  mere  externals  in  his  love  poems;  and  the  language 
no  less  than  the  thought  ia  often  fairly  '  sticky '  with  the  sweetness 
of  the  imagery  it  is  designed  to  paint.    In  his  ballads,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  simple  beaxity  and  directness  that  is  deHciously 
refreshing,  and  that  certainly  ought  to  save  some  of  them — The 
King's  Tragedy,  for  instance — from  being  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  fashionable  verse.     His  first  volume  of  Poems  appeared  in  1870: 
in  1874  he  published  a  collection  of  justly  appreciative  and  beau- 
tifully expressed  critical  essays  on  the  early  Italian  poets,  under 
the  title  of  Dante  and  Ms  Circle,  in  which  he  incorporated  mi.uv 
elegantly  rendered,  spirited  translations  from  the  original.     Iii 
1880  he  issued  his  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  two  years  before  'is 
death,  which  took  place  in  1882. . 


Th&  cl<»<!id  confliics,  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  'iiii- 
culty  .  '■  >'lving  the  problem  of  life,  without  1  je  sligho,  ;  hint 
pointing  *^o  i»ny  answer.  Such  poems,  however  have  ujrint.mtion- 
i^lly  one  good  effect;  the  impossibility  of  getting  an  answer  to 
!i  Vs  myp^«iry  from  our  own  intelligence  supplies  us  with  «•;  un- 
•  '  i;we'-?ble  raison  d'etre  for  Revelatio^i.  Heart — Ilpn;  what 
figure'.'  Mamed  now,  when  it  was  here,  present.  Whether 
— tl?cy  be ;  mere  Nature  cannot  m  any  way  establish  the  fact  of 
immortality;  at  best  it  can  but  suggest  the  wish,  or  possibly  the 
hope.     'Wy  what  spell,  etc,  a  strr   q;  way  of  exri^jsing  'how 

v.llt»J      ;-aV-:7    itt'crv  -    r-_--T.l,     IS^Kjr^TR,?  UtC  U  lUll.    Stl-UggiU,  A  "3 

Kleseis,  etc,  snatched  in  forgetfulncj  ol  th^  faci  that  the  bidileii 
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eeth  may  resent  the  freedom  taken  with  the  lips;  Eossetti's  svm^ 
holism  IS  often  as  obscure  as  it  is  material  and  sensuous.  Be£P« 
of  joy,  prolonged  into  knellg  of  woe.  Its  wln^s,  the  clouds, 
whose  weight  drags  down  the  weary  sky  to  lean  on  the  sea. 

A  sealed  §eec1plot,  in  which  are  sown  seeds  that  will  ger- 
minate  into  what  fruit  we  know  not. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER.— 1807- 

Barbara  Fribtchie.     Extraxjt  LXXVI.,  p.  361. 

Bid^raphieaa  Sketch.-JoHN  Greenleaf  Whittier,  known 
i't.t    iTn^      J*^'''^'  ^^^  born  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  Dec. 
17th,  l._>07,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  as  a  shoemaker,  as 
Cxeorge  Fox,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had 
cloae  before  him.  {See  Fox,  in  Index.)     Possessed  of  u  strong  de- 
sire for  learning  he  went  to  a  local  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
where  he  studied  with  unwonted  diligence  and  success  for  two 
years.     Devoting  his  talents  to  literature  he  became  editor  of  the 
i\«o  England  Eevieuj,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in   1830;  and 
^ere  he  wrote  the  Legends  of  New  England,  wliich  subsequently 
ftirmshed  subjects  for  several  of  hi:  early  ^oems—Mogg  Megone 
Bridal  of  PenriacooJc,  and  others  of  the  same  local  kind.     In  1835 
be  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
and  afterwards  re-elected  to  serve  a  second  term.     His  earnest 
r.dvocacy  of  the  abstract  principles  of  freedom,  and  of  their  con- 
crete embodiment  in  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  soon  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  in  1836 
ho  W.IS  chosen  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Anti- 
Mayery  Society,  and  was  the  same  year  placed  in  the  editor's 
chair  of  the  Pennsyloania  Freeman  in  Philadelphia.     Four  years 
ater,  1840,  ^e  took  up  his  residence  in  Amesburg,  Mass.,  where 
le  has  sinoe  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  the  result  that  he 
has  earned  the  d-stinguisheil  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  and 
inost  original  of  American  poets.  His  charming  winter  Idyl,  Snow- 
i>f>nnd,  18  one  of  his  best  known  and  most  characteristic  works: 
though  his  Child- Life,   Home   Ball  ds,  Sonqs  of  Labor,    Voices  of 
trcedom,    National  Lyrics  are   equally  worthy  of   praise  for  their 
deep  moral  earnestness  of  tone  and  the  charming  simplicity  and 
treshness  of  their  lyrical  grace  and  beauty. 


iflj 
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iiitrafora  Frietchte;  the  incident  so  vivitUy  described  in 
^his  siniplo  htble  patriotic  lyric  was  one  of  very  many  similar  oc- 
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curreuces  during  the  unhappy  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
Frederick  is  the  county  town  of  the  fertile  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Maryland,  about  65  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  Horde 
a  wandering  troop,  or  tribe,  was  first  applied  to  the  Tartar  tribes' 
1  ersian  o'rdw.  a  court,  nrdu,  a  camp,  through  the  Fr.  horde.  Lee,' 
Kobert  Edmund,  the  son  of  "  Light  Horse  Harry  "  Lee  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  was  the  most  able 
general  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  the  invasion  of  Maryland 
took  place  on  Sept.  4,  1862,  and  was  followed  by  his  defeats  at 
bouth  Mountain  and  Antietam;  after  an  able  and  stubborn  de- 
oT'Tc^Pr  ^^^^^"^"^^1  »°^1  Petersburg  from  June  5,  1864,  to  April 
-1,  lh()o,  he  evacuated  both  cities,  and  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant 

VS^n^'^L^*'^''  •^^^''''-  ^^  '^'^"^  ^*  Lexington,  Virginia,  Oct.  12tli. 
1870.  Attic  IS  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gk.  <hriH6<^,  Athen- 
ian, but  this  is  pronounced  doubtful  by  Skefit  and  others ;— could 
it  be  from  ad  tectum,  '  under  the  roof  ? '  I  have  no  authority,  but 
where  all  is  uncertain,  conjecture  is  permissible.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  so  named  because  he  stood  like  a  done  wall  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  or,  because  his  troops  hadbeoii 
enlisted  in  a  doiie  wall,  country,  was  the  most  brilliant  cavalry 
officer  that  fought  in  the  Rebellion ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Chancel lorsville.  May  2,  1863,  by  some  member 
of  a  company  of  his  own  men,  who  had  mistaken  him  and  his  staff 
m  the  darkness  for  the  cavalry  of  the  Federals;  and  died  May  10, 
1865.     Symbol  of  light  and  law  ;  explain  the  phrase. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.— 1809- 

Contentment.     Extract  LXXVIL,  page  364. 

Bioji^rapliical  Sketch.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  son  of 
the  Rev,  Abiel  Holmes,  who  wrote  th^  Annals  of  America,  was  bom 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29th,  1809,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  studied  both 
law  and  medicine,  but  chose  the  latter  as  his  profession,  and  after 
two  yoars  study  in  Paris,  he  began  to  practice  in  Boston,  1835,  and 
to(-,  his  medical  degree  in  1836.  The  same  year  he  made  his  aebvi 
as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Poeim,  and  henceforth  became  about 
equally  distinguished  in  ..ledicine  and  literature.  In  1839,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  in  1847,  his  own  University  appointed  him  lO  the  same 
professorship  in  her  medical  school.  As  a  technical  lecturer,  he 
h'^  always  been  as  popular  with  the  students  as  he  has  proved 
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hunaelf  to  be  m  lectures  of  general  mterest  on  the  public  platform; 
and  some  of  his  medical  treatises  have  taken  rank  as  classical  au- 
thority in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  He  has  been  a  volu- 
minous author  m  prose  and  verse;  and  his  delicate  humor,  tender 
pathos,  and  genial  kindliness  of  manner  have  made  him  deservedly 
popular  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read.  Of  his 
n'  lerouB  publications,  the  best  known  are  the  Breakfast  Table 
trilogy,  comprising  the  Autocrat,  the  Prufes.sor,  and  the  Poet '  the 
story  of  EMe  Venner  is  told  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  raconteur ; 
:md  his  Guardian  Angel,  Bomance  of  Destiny,  and  i^ortqs  in  Many 
Keys,  make  one  wonder  how  he  could  have  found  the  time  to 
write  GO  much,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his  professional 
(bities.  *^ 


Contentment  is  written  in  a  playful  style  of  serio-comic 
mockery  in  which  he  has  taught  some  of  his  most  salutary  lessons 
to  the  world  Brown  Stone  is  the  costly  material  of  which  the 
fashionable  houses  of  the  rich  are  built.  Vanilla,  a  flavoring 
extract,  prepared  from  the  capsules,  or  pods  of  the  vanilla  beau,  a 
am.  from  Lat.  vagina,  a  sheath,  pod.  Plenipo,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, Lat.  plena,  full,  jjoteutia,  power.  Casliiucre,  N.  W. 
of  India,  famous  wr  shawls.  Titian  ;  (1477-1576),  one  of  the 
y^om  ^T.^v^  ^^^^^''-  ««Phael ;  (April  6th,  1483-April  6th, 
1520).  Italian  fresco  painter.  Turner  ;  (1775-1851 ),  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  Ifmdscape  painters ;  cameogi,  precious  stones 
carved  in  relief  Stradivari  us,  of  Cremona,  manufacturer  of 
the  celebrated  Cremona  fiddles  (1670-1735).  Bulil,  an  orna- 
mental figure  of  brass,  or  unburnished  gold,  set  into  tortoise-shell 
or  some  dark  wood,  as  ebony;  derived  from  the  name  of  a  French- 
wood-carver  £oM/e  (1642-1732).  Midas,  kmg  of  Phrygia,  having 
showed  kindness  to  Silenus  the  tutor  of  Bacchus,  that  god  granted 
urn  whatever  he  might  wish;  ho  wished  that  whatever  he  touched 
hould  be  turned  into  gold,  and  was  forced  to  ask  Bacchus  to  take 

T\ll  fi  ^?'  ^f^^  ^^  '^""^^  «^^''^«-  He  subsequently  de- 
caredthat  Pan(or  himself  according  to  another  legend )  could 
play  the  flute  better  than  Apollo,  whereupon  the  deity  endowed 
hnn  with  a  paur  of  donkey's  ears,  to  sho>v  what  an  ass  he  was. 


Tennyson.    See  Index.      Crannied,   fiiU  of    fissureb. 

fiimks,  Lat.  crena.     All  In  all,  fully,  completely. 


or 
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WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE.— 1809 

The  British  Constituton.    From  Kin  Beyond  Sea. 
Extract  LXXVIII.,  page  367. 

Bios:rapli1cal  Sketcli.— William  Ewart  Gladstone,  son 
of  Sir  Jt)hii  Gluilstoiie,  a  wealthy  Liverpool  merchant,  was  born 
in  that  city  on  Dec.  29th,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  study  and  in  the  debating  power  which  has  so 
well  served  him  during  his  parliamentary  career.  In  1832  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  nominee  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  for  the  Tory  pocket-borough  of  Newark,  and  for 
about  eighteen  years  he  continued  to  support  that  party  in  the 
House,  to  whiph  he  was  attached  by  early  association,  by  educa- 
tion, and  by  strong  conservative  convictions  especially  on  religions 
matters.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  him  a  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  183-4,  and  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1835;  in  1841  he 
became  Master  of  the  Mint,  vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  rendering  most  effective  ser- 
vice to  his  party  by  the  marvellous  lucidity  with  which  he  ex- 
pounded, and  the  ability  with  which  he  defended  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  this  year,  also,  he  published  the 
second  of  his  two  able  essays  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Church  and  State;  the  first  of  these,  The  State  Con- 
sidered'in  its  Relation  with  the  Church,  appeared  in  1840,  and  was 
followed  by  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Res^dts;  liorA 
Macaulay  did  his  best— and  his  best  was  a  good  deal — to  dea  Jeu 
the  effect  of  these  production^'  by  a  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  in  his  best  style  of  lofty  candor  and  superior  wisdom. 
The  Timea,  too,  though  generally  friendly  to  the  Governuieut, 
made  what  Sterling  called  "  a  furious  and  most  absurd  attack  ou 
him  and  the  new  Oxonian  school," — all  of  which  shows  the  ability 
and  the  importance  ascribed  to  these  philosophical  treatises  ou  a 
most  important  subject  by  a  young  man  just  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Gladstone  ably  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  strug- 
gle for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  here  we  find  the  first 
overt  act  caused  by  that  gradual  course  of  change  of  conviction 
which  slowly  but  steadily  led  him  away  from  his  early  political 
faith,  till  in  1851  he  openly  and  avowedly  joined  the  Liberal  ranks 
to  which  all  his  strongest  sympathies  and  convictions  had  irresis- 
tibly inclined  him.  His  later  parliamentary  career  is  too  recent 
and  too  well-known  to  require  any  comment;  he  has  had  his  v\c- 
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tories  and  his  defeats,  but  the  defeats  are  only  temporary,  the  vic- 
tories, for  ail  time;  what  fixture  triumphs  may  be  in  store  for  him, 
or  whether  he  may  live  to  win  the  crowning  victory  of  his  trium- 
phtmt  career,  who  can  tell?  In  1851  his  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
■m  the  cruelties  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons  of  the  tyrant  "  Bomba  " 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  France  and  England  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  court.  His  Studies  on  Horner  and  the  Homeric  Aye,  in 
1H58,  proved  the  author  to  bo  a  ripe  scholar,  thoroughly  at  home 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  Age,  and  profoundly  versed  in 
all  the  early  institutions  of  that  most  interesting  people.  In  1874 
lie  startled  the  world  by  his  Vatican  Decrees:  their  Bearing  ujjon 
Civil  Allegiance,  in  which  he  shows  the  shallowness  of  the  Papal 
claim  to  exercise  authority  over  Eoman  Catholics  in  matters  of  civil 
right  or  political  conscience.  He  has  written  and  said  and  done  a 
great  deal  well  in  his  busy,  laborious  life;  he  could  not  help  it;  a 
restless  and  untiring  energy  is  his  most  prominent  characteristic, 
iind  this  still  urges  him  forward  with  seemingly  unabated  strength  in 
spite  of  his  eight  and  seventy  years;  that  it  may  sustain  him  long 
enough  to  see  the  final  settlement,  one  way  or  other,  of  his  last 
and  largest  enterprise,  is  a  hope  in  which  even  his  opponents  can 
well  afford  to  join. 


The  Briti§li  Conititutioii.— This  extract  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  not  only  for  its  luminous  style,  but  perhaps  even 
more  for  the  clear  light  it  throws  on  the  causes  and  possil^e  con- 
sequences of  the  strangely  contradictory  features  in  that  strange 
paradox,  the  glorious  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  €al>inet 
or  Cabinet  MiniMers,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  principal  members 
of  the  ministry  in  England;  the  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Sovereign's  counsellors  being  held  in  early 
limes  in  the  royal  cabinet,  or  private  apartment. 

CompikHite  liarmony;  is  this  an  oxymoron?  Blind 
alleys,  closed  lanes  or  passages,  having  no  outlet. 

Competency,  power  of  action,  quotidian,  daily,  every 
tlay.  Organic  rcNults,  not  mere  outward  or  local  effects,  but 
internal,  deep,  and  affecting  the  vitality  of  the  whole  body. 


Cloaig:li,  see  Index.     Trutli  i§  so,  i.e.,  Truth  is  Truth,  is 
uotldng  else,  and  cannot  change,  nor  fall. 
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LORD  TENNYSON. 


LOED  TENNYSON.— 1809- 

Thb  Loed  op  Burleigh;  Break,  Break,  Break;  The  "Kevenoe." 
Extraxjts  LXXIX,  LXXX,  LXXXI,  pages  370,  373. 

Biograi>lilcal  Sketch.— Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  first  Eng^ 
lish  poet,  the  first  English  writer  indeed,  who  has  had  conferred 
on  him  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  peerage  in  recognition  of   his 
purely  literary  merits.      Macaulay  and  Bulwer  Lytton  had  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  their  political  party,  so  that  their  eleva 
tion  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  deUcate  acknowledgement  of  the 
claims  of  literature  ;  but  Tennyson  lias  never  been  identified  with 
either  of  the  great  political  parties,  nor  has  l^^  ^Z^r  ^aken  any  ac- 
tive part  m  the  practical  poHtics  of  the  day.     Whether  the  empty 
title  confers  honor  on  him,  or  he  reflects  honor  on  the  peerage,  is  a 
question  of  tlie  slightest  possible  consequence  ;  but  to  those  who 
love  him  best  and  appreciate  him  most,  "  My  Lord  "  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  known  by  his  old  famihar  title,  plam  Alfred  Tennyson. 
He  was  bom  in  1809  or  1810,  in  the  parish  of  bomerby,  m  Lm 
colnshire,  England  ;  and  here  the  boy  grew  up  amid  the  monoton 
ous  scenery  of  the  Wolds,  the  Heaths,  a^d  the  Fens  of  his  natn;e 
county,  his  education  being  conducted  by  his  father,  Rev.  (t.  C 
Tennyson,  the  rector  of  the  parish.   In  due  time  he  matricula  ed 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  notwithstandmg  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  received  no  previous  trammg  at  any  o   the 
great  Public  schools,  he  succeeded  in  carrymg  ol¥  the  Chancellor  s 
prize  in  English  verse  awarded  on  that  occasion  for  the  best  poem 
In  the   somewhat  disheartening  theme  ''l^^}^^^^^'     ^.f^fj 
volume  of  poems,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  briber  Charl 
in  their  boyhood,  was  his  only  pubhcation  till  1830,  when  his 
^oen^JJ,  LyrU  appeared,  containing  ''  Claribel,"  "  Mariana 
and  other  juvenile  efforts  at  word-painting,  with  somewhat  crude 
experiments  in  versification.      The  volume  was  received  coklj, 
even  harshly,  by  the  critics  ;  but  Tennyson  would  not  allow  him^ 
self  to  be  discouraged.     He  continued  to  write,  and  his  Poenu  of 
1832,  show  a  decided  improvement  on  their  predecessors,  exhibii- 
ing  almost  in  their  perfect  development  the  special  features   ha 
distinguish  him  from  all  other  poets  of  his  time-the  marvelou. 
skiU  m  the  selection  tmd  management  of  metre— the  exquisite 
grace  and  melody  of  the  language-the  exuberance  of  unage i^ 
BO  skilfully  interwoven  with  philosophic  reflection  and  a  subte 
idyllic  power  of  harmonising  the  external  scenery  with  the  inner 
th'ought^hat  has  rarely  been  equalled  and  ha.  -f -^^S a 
passed.      The  sombre  monotony  of  the  secii-xj  ,^^   sjmooiu.- 
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ha™  toenbro'li'jl.'f "°'"''"'""',''  *?*™P«'«on  «omm„n  to  boys  who 
oa^trZl™  ™rt  Z  r  T''7°"'  ■"^  *""!  'heir  effect  on  th^ 

tic  poersontriTnTy^Ti'l*^  ^\^^f2'  containing  some  charaoteris- 
leE  rf'TS  '  "°^l[^^'"^<^«'-^«<^fe^^2/  tJaU,  The  Lord  of  Burfeigh 

re Kn'nf  ,7  -P"""™.  «  Medky,   1847,  disoiisses  the  proper 

::ptx^arrthe*"inrht"?a';c  ""^i  -^-^^/^^^^o^^ 

./the  tme  poet  ■  P^Josopher  and  the  tenderness 

^^T^t:r&'Xi  morhi  ™a,?roS°£  *""  rt"' 

in  the  office  of  poet  lanr««fA     .  .^^  appomted  to  succeed  him 

Hallam,  the  son  of  the  destinguished  historian;  young  HaUam 
<lied  at  Vienna  and  the  poet  endeavours  to  assuaJeTs^n-eFhv 

tir^on  m'  i^trr^  ?r  ^'  ---^^ifTek'c' 

uons  on  life,  death,  and  immortality.     It  has  been  obiec^ted  t^ 

cation  of  Lycidas  to  commemorate  the  drowning  of  his  friend  Kimr 

polished  diction  and  subtle  refinements  of  reasoning  TdS 
any  such  labored  monument  of  woe  is  either  a  prooZf  insWrftv 

alitv      Th'*'  ^.^^'^i^^ti^^  -^  -  "forbid  and  u^hea^hy  s^S: 
hty.     Tlus  criticism  seems  to  be  at  once  unjust,  ungenerous^d 

nSiTh  haf  vSeMlTf  1^-  *« '^  ^^'  ^''^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  «^  passionate 
Lir  «n.?l^jl^  ^  l^^  mfluenoe  of  all-healing  time  Ld  medi- 
nation,  and  that  the  poet  could  no ..  say  in  very  trath  :~^ 

« 

"I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall— 
Iieel  it  when  I  sorrow  moat— 
l^s  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Ihan  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 
B 
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Of  the  series  of  connected  allegories  in  epic  form  that  make  np 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  it  would  be  out  of  place,  and  probably 
misleading,  to  attempt  to  give  any  criticism  in  the  limits  of  a 
brief  note.  Each  of  the  Idylls  takes  its  fable,  or  plot,  from  the 
legendary  lore  that  1ms  clustered  round  the  name  of  Arthur,  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Britons  about  the  time  of  the  first  invasion 
by  the  English.  These  Arthurian  legends  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table  had  at  one  time  been  chosen  by  Milton  as  the  sub- 
jwt  for  a  great  national  epic,  but  rejected  as  unfit  for  his  pur- 
poses as  soon  as  he  discovered  their  unreal,  purely  mythical 
character  ;  this  objection  has  not  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  Tennyson,  nor  to  the  American  poet,  Lowell,  both  of 
whom  have  dug  some  of  their  choicest  gems  of  poesy  out  of  this 
seemingly  inexhaustib  eold  mine  of  fabulous  romance. 

As  a  dramatist  Tennyson  has  not  succeeded, — that  is  to  say  bo 
has  failed  as  et  to  produce  a  good  acting  play  ;  though  the  ex- 
quisite poetr\  to  be  met  with  m  passages  of  Mary  and  of  Harold 
would  seem  to  kold  out  a  hope  that  with  greater  practical  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  and  stage  requirements  (such  practical 
knowledge  as  Shakspeare  and  aU  other  successful  dramatists 
have  possessed),  he  may  ultimately  succeed  in  reviving  the  seem- 
ingly lost  art  of  effectively  combining  true  poetry  with  the  scenes 
and  situations  demanded  for  successful  dramatic  representation. 

The  position  of  Poet-laureate  is  an  anomaly  and  an  anachromsm 
in  our  day,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consigned  to  the  lumber-room  of 
defunct  feudalism  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  poetry  and  for  the 
common  sense  of  the  age.  It  is  a  relic  of  an  age  even  older  than 
feudalism,  of  a  time  when  every  great  house  maintained  its  bard 
to  sing  the  praises  of  his  lord  for  exploits  real  or  imaginary  ;  and 
this  is  presumed  to  be  the  function  of  the  laureate  to-day--it  is 
his  duty  to  celebrate  in  song  all  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  royal  family,  and  to  compose  triumphal  odes  m  com- 
memoration of  such  heroic  deeds  as  seem  to  reflect  credit  and 
glory  on  the  nation.  Such  an  office  was  probably  a  necessity  of 
a  barbarous  and  illiterate  age,  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  m  an 
age  like  our;),  when  for  every  Agamemnon  there  are  at  least  a 
score  of  Homers.  It  seems  to  be  the  popular  opinion  that  Tenny- 
son has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  anomalous  position  with 
singular  success — an  opinion  against  which  (pace  dixerim!)  a 
most  emphatic  protest  ought  to  be  recorded.  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  Tennyson  more  than  most  poets  is  incapable  of  manu- 
facturing poetry  to  order ;  he  cannot  summon  the  Muses  at  his 
pleasure,  but  must  wait  for  the  divine  afflatus  like  other  gifted 
sons  of  Apollo.  He  can,  of  course,  grind  out  verses,  as  could  any 
mere  poetaster;   but  it  is  surely  tiie  very  blindness,  the  ""^f- 
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abnegation  of  criticism,  hoodwinked  by  a  spurious  patriotiRm,  to 
dignify  by  the  name  of  poefcry  such  bombastic  fustian  as  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  or  such  silly  twaddle  as  the  ^Velcome 
to  Alexandra. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Tennyson  takes  but  little  active 
part  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  by  no  moans  to 
be  inferred  from  this  that  he  is  an  indifPeient  or  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  events  transpiring  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
many  passages  in  his  poemw  prove  clearly  that  he  takes  a  keen 
inter(^st  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  interprets  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  an  accuracy  that  might  well  be  considered 
wonderful  in  an  active  partisan  politician.  His  dedicatory  address 
to  the  Queen,  for  instance,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Constitution 
as  truly  as  it  could  be  done  by  a  Gladstone  or  a  Beaconsfield  :— 

•*  And  statef-men  at  her  oouncils  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons,  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  Freedom  wider  yet 

By  framing  some  august  decree. 

Broad-based  upon  the  People's  will, 

To  keep  her  throne  inviolate  still, 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea." 


The  Lord  of  Burleigh.   (Extract  Ixxix.,  page  370.)     This 
was  one  of  the  poems  included  in  the  volume  pubhshed  in  1842 
the  volume  that  definitely  fixed  Tennyson's  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  poets  of  the  century,  and  the  most  unworthy  succes- 
Bor  of  the  gentler  section  of  that  band  of  inspired  bards  which 
included  in  its  ranks  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Pcott,  and  Keats, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  not  a  few  besides.     Most  of 
these  had  imbibed  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  their  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  this  and  in  many  others  of  our  author's 
minor  effusions  ;  how  much  this  half  sympathy  with  democracy 
cor'    outed  to  his  popularity  it  would  be  premature  now  to  con- 
jee cure,  but  unquestionably  not  a  httle  of  his  success  in  touching 
the  hearts  of  the  great  middle  class  of  modem  Enghsh  society  is 
due  to  the  lofty  scorn  with  which  arrogant  assumption  is  treated 
in  not  a  few  of  his  earlier  poems.     The  somewhat  commonplace 
incident  of  a  romantic  attachment  between  a  simple  village  maid 
and  a  lord  of  high  degree  has  always  been  a  popular  one  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  almost  threadbare  theme  has  been 
handled  in  this  poem  with   singular  originality,  sweetness,  and 
success.     The  patient,  uncomplaimng  effort  of  the  village  maiden 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  her  lordly  consort's  rank,  and  her  failure 
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to  support  "the  burden  of  an  honor  Unto  which  she  was  nc-i 
bon. ,  are  wonderftilly  true  to  nature,  and  show  that  pathos  is  by  no 
StVofS.:  .:  the  atmosphere  of  the  poor  ;  wLe  the  teS 
anxiety  of  the  husband,  and  his  remorseful  acknowledgment  thaf 

TrthTT  Sh^r  '"PPT"  r  '''  '^^^^  '^  «  ^«-  dehS  touche 
worthy  of   Shakspeare   himself,  and  complete  a   picture  of  the 

S^n^'^Ti,''*  wretchedness  in  high  life  that  goos^Xgway  to 
reconcile  the  proletariat  to  regard  complacently  the  gilded  exir 
nals  of  the  peer     Scant  justice  has  been  done  by  the  critics  To 

nt^a'nd  3r'^'"T-°"^  ^'f^  ^^^  ^^'^'  th'Lt  reaThapi^^ 
Sum  thJ'  V  ?  ""  tne  externals,  but  in  obedience  Uy^L 
ojotum  that  « 'tis  only  noble  to  be  good  " 

ihl^  f!  •  ^""^  f  *^^  r^""*'^^*  ^  Trochaic,  with  alternate  rhymes  - 
the  odd  lines  being  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  and  the  even  bStb^ 

tToTfoTrXt"^  '"^  f^'^^'^^'  ^•^•'  '^-^^-^  Tetrai'^CaTalec' 
HypeZter??t'!:rt^     one  syllable),  or  Trochaic  Trimeter 
±iypermeter  (three  Trochees  with  one  syllable  over*.     It  is  a  mis 
take  to  suppose  "that  the  alternate  lines  are  o/fc/a  syllXe 

o^tpn'l  ^u  S'  *¥^  !^fy  "'"  ^^<^^*^^^  t«  be  Tetrameters,  bS"  a  e 
often  a  syllable  short."     There  is  no  such  variation  in  the  metre 
of  the  poem  ;  it  is  as  stated  above— odd  lines  Tetr»n-«W  .^f 
lines.  Tetrameter  Oatalectic  throughor^hrro^m      T^^^^^^^^     ^^^ 

T     •   \l  ^"'P"""^^  °^  *^^  ^o^^  metre,~m  Enghsh  four  Tro 

metr:r««  l^^\"V'''^  "^"  ^"^^^^  ^^-^^^^  Tetrameter  (^fo^; 
metre),  each  foot   Trochee  in  this  instance,  being  considered  a 

Tr^V-  b"*.^\«lT^""^   poetry  four  Trochees  wLd   be   ^aUod 

":^zi:ztL7::ir-'^  '-^  ^-^  ^  dissynaMc^t^ 

foUow  each  other,  and  the  concise  (firectness  of  the  'SpeeXs'1^ 

rd\:nadit;ir^^^°^'  ^  ^^  ^^^^^-^^  ^^-^^^  -  ^^«'?st7  th^ 

In  accents  fainter.—Aocpnf'i ir^r^^  ^p 

usage  in  poet^ ;  /„,„,,;,  ^TL^r^^^^  :ZiL''Z7^ 
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and 'the  *".'  '"*"'"*  fe'ter-Note  ffie  amteation  m  thia  line 

their  days."  **"**  "'°**'8<'  ^i^^™  tt^y  twain  will  spend 

err!J["ud7^-d!riTid7rom  "n-  »  T-^^d^""*"  i  usuaUy,  but 

not  a  doublet  ^ifT:  t^^f  J  -^  "'■'*«s«™,  which  ie  certainly 
tremble,  to  be  LTd  '^'"■''  "^  ^""^  "■"  A'^''''  ™<>t  «>*  =  to 

co"4rb^riiL*de"ari?w"'t~*''TP'«"  '«''"■•'  "■•''  the 

keepers.  ^  P^k  gates  as  dwellings  (or  the  gate- 

^^meZ^'Tl^ul'^  '»"*-.Again  observe  the  ono- 

dangerous,  and  hence  thn  lor^  «> T  y*^^®"-— J^^ception  is  always 
splendors  otmTwT^       ■'  ^^  ^'^  ^^  abandoned  for  the  colder 

-^r^'tr'aifZgst^;^?^'  ^  ■"  "^-'^  -"»'  <"• 

^^^ITZlZfT"^'  '  ^  «■  "=^-     ^^'  ™»Ja  be  the 

an  mtereotion  rather  than  a  eon^S:lattars  It^mTJ 
e.g.  in  the  senW  ^  tt:  t'^  "^^^  ^  fi.:!!! t ^^oTS;; 
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that  this  is  a  merely  compendious  statement  of  the  propositions 
"two  makes  five"  and  "three  makes  five,"  which  are  manifestly 
imtrae,  nor  wiU  it  do  to  Ray  that  it  is  a  short  way  of  saymg  "two 
is  a  part  of  five,"  &c.,  for  this  is  not  what  is  intended— agam,  m 
the  sentence  "  the  husband  and  wife  are  a  happy  pair,"  it  wiU  not 
do  to  say  that  either,  sepaately,  is  "a  pair,"  much  less  "a  happy 
pair,"  for  the  =dea  of  "pair,"  nnd  stiU  more  "happy  pau^,  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  subjects  in  their  conjoined  relation,  so 
that  in  these  and  many  similar  instances  it  is  the  subjects,  and  not 
the  propositions,  that  are  united  by  the  conjunction.  Conjunc- 
tions, therefore,  u^ite  not  only  sentences,  but  clauses,  phrases,  and 
words,  or  parts  of  speech,  of  any  kind— still  further,  they  may 
connect  an  expressed  statement  with  an  unexpressed  mental  con- 
ception ;  the  mind  may  be  dweUing  on  a  train  of  thought,  and 
during  the  cogitation  the  thinker  begins  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  in  words,  connecting  the  spoken  or  written  words  by  a 
conjunction  with  the  unspoken  thought  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
language.  This  Is  a  very  common  thing  in  our  old  ballads,  many 
of  wjlich  begin  with  an  introductory  "  and,"  or  some  other  medi- 
tative connective,  e.g., — 

'*  A-nd  must  Trelawney  die,"  &c.,  , ,  „  . 

"And  art  thou  gone,  nay  milk-white  steed?    &c. 

So  in  our  text,  the  Imi  connects  her  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  iu 
the  poet's  words  with  the  unspoken  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
scenes  of  cheerless,  loveless  grandeur  through  which  she  had  beeu 
passing—"  these  halls  are  very  grand,  and  her  young  husband 
might  possibly  feel  some  desire  to  enjoy  such  splendors,  and  so 
might  not  altogether  reUsh  the  prospect  of  love  in  a  cottage,  tout  she 
will  love  him  truly,"  &c.  Many  apparent  obscurities  of  Syntax  may 
be  very  easily  explained  by  keeping  in  view  this  mental  connection 
between  an  unexpressed  idea  and  the  expression  in  words  to  which 
the  thought  has  given  rise. 

He  iliall  have  a  cheerful  home ;— note  the  uses  of  shal 
and  will  in  this  passage,  and  also  the  employment  of  the  "  his- 
toric present;"  cheerful,  from  old  French  c/iiere  =  the  face,  counte- 
nance. Low  Lat.  cara  =  the  head,  face,  cf.  Lat.  cerebrum,  Gk.  ndfja. 

Sanscrit  giras. 

Armorial  tocarlngi— the  separate  emblems  which  together 
make  up  the  coat  of  arms,  or  escutcheon  (Lat.  scMiwm  =  a  phield), 
very  commonly  carved  on  the  keystone  of  the  arched  gateway 
leading  to  what  Eliza  Cook  describes  as  the  "  Stately  Homes  of 

England." 
Idausion    more    moJe§tlc— what  figvire  of  rhetoric?    Lat. 

mansioj  nianere. 
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letorio?     Lat. 


Ulany  »  gallant,  gay  dome»lt!4'— two  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  this  construction;  the  List  makes  many  a  noun, 
French  mesTite  ==  household,  number  of  servants,  foUowed  by  the 
preposition  of  governing  a  succeedinsr  plural  noun;  but  the  of 
being  corrupted  into  a,  and  the  a  being  mistaken  for  the  so-called 
article,  ca  ised  the  plural  to  be  changed  into  the  singular  form;  the 
other  explanation  makes  many  =  A.B.  manig,  and  an  adjective  con- 
nected i^th  a  root  mag  =  much  or  many,  common  to  all  the  Aryan 
languages— thus  many  and  a  are  both  adjectives  qualifying  the  fol- 
lowing nouns— gallant  =  old  French  galant,  galer,  to  rejoice, 
refers  to  the  dress,  cf.  gfa?aday;gay,  old  French,  t/az,  A.S,  gan  = 
to  go,  refers  to  the  disposition,  cf.  the  slang  phrase,  "full  of  go;" 
ftomestlc  =  a  house  servant,  used  here  in  its  literal  sense. 

Speak  In  gentle  murmur.— Note  the  peculiar  beauty  and 
effectiveness  of  the  onomatopaeia  secured  by  the  hquids,  exhibiting 
that  ultra-respeotful  acquiescence  of  the  well-trained  English  do- 
mestic in  every  suggestion  of  his  master;  he  does  not  speak  out, 
he  merely  »  gently  murmurs"  his  assent.  Point  out  any  defects 
m  the  rhyme,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  the  poem. 

''All  of  llils  is  mhie  and  thine."— Supply  the  eUipsia. 
Why  not  « thme  and  mine ?  "     Cf.  Extract  Ixvii.,  stanza  H 

In  state  and  bounty-maiutaining  the  external  parade 
suitable  to  his  rank,  but  relieving  it  by  the  bounty  (Fr.  bonk  Lat 
oomtas,  goodness),  of  charitably  dispensing  aid  to  the  poor 

Fair  and  free- the  aUiteration  is  neat,  but  the  phrase,  copied 
from  old  ballad  mmstrelsy,  adds  little  or  nothiag  to  the  effect  of 
the  description.  To  teU  us  that  Burleigh  is  fair  to  look  upon  and 
IS,  moreover,  unencumbered,  or  to  say  that  its  lord  is  handsome 
and  open-handed,  after  the  minute  preceding  details,  would  be 
suspiciously  like  bathos  in  a  poet  inferior  to  Lord  Tennyson 

Her  spirit  elianged-Note  the  variations  of  tense,  and  the 
rapidity  of  movement  in  these  lines,  admirably  suggesting  such 
an  agitated  condition  of  the  mind  as  he  is  desirous  of  describing 

Old  prove-not  a  very  elegant  equivalent  for  became,  Lat 
probare.  A  gentle  eonsort  made  tie-this  quasi-intransitive 
use  of  make  is  becoming  obsolete.  TEie  people  loved  her 
much- one  of  the  Tennysonian  tests  of  true  nobility.  Per- 
plex d-bewildered,  sjat  perplexus,  per  and  p/ecto  =  entangled. 
Burden-This  word  is  usually  given  in  grave  poetry  under  its 
other  form,  burthen,  when  used  aa  here  in  a  metaphysical  sense 
Asshemurmnr'd^said  in  gentle  tones,  not  cornplainingly 
w^..  .  "^i  meanmg-cf.  "And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmSr?' 
Whieh  did  win  my  heart-the  use  of  which  Telatms:  to  per- 
sons IS  Archaic,  and  so  suits  the  old  ballad  style  of  the  poem-  it 
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was  formerly  common  in  this  use,  cf.  the  opening  sentenc©  of  tho 
Lord's  Prayer.  A.S.  hwilc,  contracted  from  hwilic,  hwi  =  why, 
and  Kc^^^like.  I>roop'd  and  droop'd— Mark  the  effect  of 
the  repetition  here,  and  in  ^^ faint  and  fainter  ^^  above,  as  in 
"  weeping,  weeping  late  and  early."  What  is  this  figure  of  speech? 
Lord  of  Burleigh — What  historical  personage  had  this  title? 
Where  is  Stamford,  or  "  Stamford-town?"  "  Bring  the  dre§§,»» 
Scc,^ — the  remorseful  memory  of  the  past  is  expresised  in  these 
two  lines  with  more  pathos  than  could  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
most  labored  description.  Indeed,  the  depth  of  tenderness  in 
these  last  eight  lines  is  worthy  of  Tennyson  at  his  best,  and  is  an 
excellent  copy  of  the  cadence  and  the  spirit  of  our  best  old  ballads. 


Break,  break,  break.— (Extract  Ixxx.,  page  373).  Tins 
delicious  little  lyrical  gem  is  fully  in  accord  with  Poe's  dictum  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Composition  {see  Notes  on  Extract  lii.).  The 
undertone  of  sadness  that  runs  through  these  four  short  stanzas 
clings  to  the  memory  with  a  persistence  that  would  be  annoying, 
were  it  not  for  the  exquisite  melody  of  the  words,  and  the  touch- 
ing pathos  of  the  sorrow, — sorrow  that  is  all  the  more  deeply  felt 
because  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  Note  the  effects  of  the 
onomatopoetic  monotony  of  the  repetitions,  and  of  the  contrast 
between  the  light-hearted  shouts  of  the  children  playing  in  com- 
pany, and  the  enforced  silence  of  the  mourner  wandering  alone 
by  the  cold  gray  stones  of  the  shore. 


HI 


The  "Revenge."  (Extract  Ixxxi.,  page  373.)  Elizabeth 
had  fitted  out  a  royal  squadron  of  seven  ships  (under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  as  second  in  command),  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  fleet  of  treasure  ships  and  merchantmen;  but  Philip, 
apprised  of  their  mission,  sent  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail  of  the  line 
to  convoy  his  treasures  to  Spain.  The  admiral,  not  daring  to  risk 
an  engagement  against  such  fearful  odds,  returned  with  six  vessels 
in  safety  to  England, — having  failed  indeed  to  capture  the  trea- 
sure, but  having  succeeded  in  delaying  the  starting  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  so  long  that  they  were  compelled  to  encounter  the  stormy 
season  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  so  that  most  of  the 
treasure  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  shipwrecked  vessels 
that  carried  it. 
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The  best  jwconnt  of  the  special  exploit  oonimemorated  in  the 
oallad— probably  the  most  memorable  sea-fight  on  record,  and  in 
many  .eflpects  far  transcending  the  most  brilhant  achievement 
^  even  the  mvincible  Nelson— is  given  by  the  Rev.  Biohabd 
Haoklutt  (1553-1616),  in  his  Voyages,  narrating  the  exploits 
and  explorations  of  the  English.  Hackluyt's  account  is  followed 
by  aU  our  later  historians,  the  best  abridgment  of  his  narrative 
bemg  given  by  Hume,  as  follows  :— 

"He  [Sir  Richard  Grenville]  was  engaged  alone  with  the  whole 
Spanish  fl^t  of  fifty-three  sail,  which  had  ten  thousand  men  on 
board  ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight  began,  which  was  about  three 
in  the  attemoon,  to  the  break  of  day  next  morning,  he  repulsed 
the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  continuaUy  shifted  their 
vessels,  and  boarded  with  fresh  men.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
action  he  himself  r8<5eived  a  wound  ;  but  he  contmued  doing  his 
duty  above  deck  ^.iU  eleven  at  night,  when,  receiving  a  fresh 
wound,  he  was  car  ied  down  to  be  dressed.     During  this  opera- 
tion he  received  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  the  surgeon  was  killed  by 
his  side.     The  "'English  began  now  to  want  powder ;    all  then- 
small  arms  werj  broken  or  become  useless  ;  of  this  number,  which 
were  but  a  hundred  and  three  at  first,  forty  were  killed,  and 
almost  all  the  rest  wounded ;  their  masts  were  beat  overboard, 
their  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to 
move  one  way  or  other.    In  this  situation  Sir  Richard  proposed  to 
the  ship  s  company  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  to  chat  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselves,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  enemy.    The  master  gunner,  and     any  of  the  seamen 
'^f  1 .     .  ^  *^^  desperate  resolution  ;  but  others  opposed  it,  and 
obhged  GrenviUe  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.     He  died  a  few 
days  after  ;  and  his  last  words  were  :  'Here  die  I,  Richard  Gren- 
ville, with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life 
as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fightmg  for  his  country,  queen,  re- 
igion,  and  honor  :  my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body, 
leaving  behmd  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  vaUant 
Mdier  is  m  duty  bound  to  do.'     The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp, 
though  unequal  action,  four  ships  and  about  a  thousand  men. 
And  GrenviUe's  vessel  [the  "Revenge"]  perished  soon  after  with 
two  hundred  Spaxiiards  in  her." 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  Tennyson  follows  the  foregomg  narrative 
pretty  closely  ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  pupils  to 
compare  the  poem  with  the  prose  account,  giving  parallel  quota- 
tions, and  pomtmg  out  any  minor  jiiscrepancies  that  may  be 
t>b8erved.  Note  that  poetry  is  not  expected  to  be  as  accurate  as 
prose  m  its  employment  of  Arithmetic,  etc.  ;  it  speaks  in  round 
numbers  rather  than  in  minute  detail.     Point  out  instances  in  the 
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The  metre  is  very  irregular,  but  by  no  meEms  unpleasant  to  the 
ear.  It  consists  mainly  of  Troohaics,  interspersed  with  AnapsBsts 
and  Iambics,  having  occasionally  a  redundant  initial  syllable 
(tinacrusvi)f  and  frequently  an  excessive yinai  syllable  {hypermeter, 
or  hypercatalectic).  The  lines,  too,  are  in  many  cases  mada  up  of 
two  parts,  both  hypercatalectic  ;  e.g.  11.  3,  5,  6,  7  : — 

*'  Spknish  I  Hhips  of  |  wlir  at  |I  B^a  !  ||  w^  have  |  sighted  fifty  ll  thrde  I!.* 
'♦  Bdt  I  I  cinnot  1  m^et  them  ||  h6re,  \\  f6r  my  |  shlpa  are  |  odt  of  ||  gdar  l!/ 
••And  the  |  hilf  my  |  m^n  are  ||  sick.  1|  I  must  |  fly,  but  |  f611ow  ||  quick  ; 
W^  are  |  six  ships  |  6f  the  ||  line ;  ll  c4n  we  |  fight  with  |  fifty  ||  thr^e  ?  || " 

In  these  and  many  other  lines  of  the  poem  the  emphasis  on  the 
redundant  syllables  obviously  prevents  us  from  considering  the 
metre  as  iambic  ;  and  the  same  consideration  determines  the  metre 
of  each  of  these  hedf  lines  to  be  trochaic  trimeter  hypercatalectic 
(= three  trochees  with  accented  syllable  over)  rather  than  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic  (=four  trochees  lacking  a  syllable).  The 
combination  of  trochaic  with  iambic  metre  is  very  ancient  and 
very  wide  spread, — especially  in  the  form  of  three  iambic  feet, 
with  syllable  over,  followed  by  three  trochees.  This  is  the  old 
Satnraian  metre  of  the  Romans  ;  compare,  e.g.,  the  well-known 
retort  of  the  family  bard  of  the  Me1«lli  to  the  lampoons  of 
Nsevius  : — 

*'  Dabunt  |  malum  1  Me.{l  |  l/||  Naevi  |  o  po  |  'tsE  ||.'» 
Compare,  also,  our  own  old  nursery  song  : — 

"The  queen  |  was  in  |  the  par  \  lour,  ||  eating  |  bread  and  |  honey  ||.'* 

The  same  Satumian  metre  gives  effect  to  the  celebi  .ted  Spanish 
poem  of  the  Gtd,  and  lo  the  equally  famous  German  epic,  the 
I>tibehingen  Lied ;  and  its  old  familiar  cadence  may  be  detected  in 
very  many  of  our  older  ballads,  imitated  here  so  successfidly  by 
Tennyson. 

The  '*  Revenge  "—A  ballad  of  the  Fleet,  1591.  Ee^ 
venge,  French  re,  and  venger,  Lat.  vindicare.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  reveibge  and  veng°.ance  ?  A  ballad — This  title  is  the 
proper  one  for  such  a  short  lyrical  epic  as  we  have  here.  The 
two  primary  subdivisions  of  lyrical  poetry  were  the  ballad  and  the 
song,  the  former  intended  for  recitation  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre  or  other  musical  instrument,  while  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  sung,  as  the  name  implies — French  ballade 
=a  dancing  song,  from  the.  Provengal  ballada,  Low  Lat.  ballare= 
to  dance,  cf.  baU=^a,  dancing  party.  Milton,  following  the  Itahan 
form,  ballata,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  that  language,  has  ballats, 
and  ballatry,  still  surviving  in  ballet,  a  special  kind  of  choral  dance. 
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The  Fleet,  i.e.,  the  royal  navy,  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  three 
years  before  1591,  "consiflted  only  of  twenty-eight  sail,  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size  ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our 
largest  fngates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the  name  of 
pinnaces  than  of  ships."— H^Mwe. 

At  Flores  in  the  Axorei.— Shortly  after  the  events  here 
described,  Sir  Martin  FrobisLer  captured  a  richly -freighted  Span- 
ish vessel,  and  sunk  another,  in  one  of  those  privateering  expedi- 
tions that  became  so  popular  and  so  profitable  during  the  years 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  "Invincible  Armada  " 
Ihe  name  Azores  is  said  to  be  derived  from  agor^a  hawk,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  of  these  birds  found  there  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands.  Find  the  exact  position  of  these  and  tl» 
other  places  named  in  the  extract. 

A  Pinnace  --used  here  to  signify  a  small  ship  (cf.  note  from 
^wme,  above)  now  used  as  the  name  of  the  second  largest  of  the 
boats  of  a  man-of-war— originally  made  of  pine,  whence  the  name 
— Ijat.  pmus.  Name  the  other  boats  of  a  war-ship. 
v^""***.  y*??™"*  Howard.— Name  other  men  of  this  name, 
distinguished  m  war,  in  Uterature,  and  in  social  science,  respec 
tively.     Who  was  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  ? 

Coward-derived  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  ard  to  the  old 
French  coe'=  Italian  coda===Lat.  cauda,  a  tail— the  meaning 
w^^  (1)  an  animal  that  hangs  its  taU  ;  or  (2),  according  to 
Wedgwood  "  hke  a  hare,"  this  timid  animal  being  caUed  coward, 
1.6.,  '  bob-tail,"  m  the  old  language  of  hunting :  or  (3),  it  mav 
simply  mean  "  one  who  turns  tail."  "^ 

Out  of  g-ear— Not  sufficiently  prepared  with  tackle  and  other 
requisites— the  original  notion  is  'preparation'  of.  yare  =  ready 
— A.S.  gearwe  =  preparation,  dress,  ornament. 

*?.l!*'''~?f^®  *^'^  ^^^'^^     ^^^^  ^^  ite  original  meaning  ? 
of   "the  gmcfc  and  the  dead,"  ' gwicfc-sUver,'  ' quick-Bet  hedge: 

six  shipi  of  the  Ilne-this  does  not  exactly  agree  with 
HacMuyt  s  account ;  see  introductory  note,  above.  The  largest 
vessels  are  called  'liners,'  'line  of  battle  ships,'  or,  as  here,  'ships 
of  the  Ime  because  in  a  sea-fight  they  form  in  line  of  battle,  whSe 
the  hghtejr  and  swifter  frigates  undertake  the  special  duty  of 
watching  and  reporting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  besides 
aiding  their  consorts  in  the  battle.  Frigate  comes  to  us  from  the 
old  French /regra^e,  Italian /regrato,— words  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
possibly  connected  with  fargata,  Lat.  fabricata,  fabrieare  =  to 
build.  Flono  defines  frigate ="  a  spiall  ship,"  obviously  with  the 
same  Idea  of  their  functions  as  that  held  by  Lord  Nelson,  who 
used  to  call  them  "  the  eyes  of  the  fleet." 
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**  You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  iheni 
again."— It  was  oertainly  no  sign  of  cowardice  to  retreat  beforp 
Buch  fearful  odds  ;  cowardice  did  not  run  in  the  blood  of  the 
Howards,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  save  hie  little  squadron,  forming 
one-fourth  of  the  royal  navy,  ♦  to  fight  again.'  With  the  senti- 
ment of  this  line  compare  the  oft- quoted  : — 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  tight  another  day." 

Goldsmith,  Art  of  Poetry. 

Goldsmith  no  doubt  pilagiarised  from  Bay's  Hwtor-y  of  the  He- 
bellion  {1752):  *    . 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 

•  May  turn  and  tight  another  day ; 

But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  iigain." 

Bay  plagiarises  from  Butlbb's  incomparable  satire  Hudibraa: — 

".For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  ^o  that's  slain." 

And  Butler,  in  turn,  got  the  idea  from  Ud all's  translation  of 
Ebasmus's  ApotTiegms, 

''  That  same  man,  that  runnith  awaie, 
Maie  again  fight  another  dale." 

Tennyson  may  well  be  excused  for  trying  a  new  version  of  such 
a  string  of  plagiarisms. 

^<  The§e  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of 
Spain." — "When  Elizabeth  was  artfully  kindling  the  spirit  of  her 
people  to  resist  the  Armada,  among  other  devices  she  took  care 
that  "  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  Inquisition  were 
set  before  men's  eyes  :  A  list  and  description  was  published,  and 
pictures  dispersed,  of  the  several  instruments  of  torture  with  which, 
it  was  pretended,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  loaded." — Hume.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  sturdy  patriots  who  then  manned 
the  fleet  of  England,  should  have  been  inspired  with  a  hatred  of 
Spain,  that  rendered  them  not  unwilling  to  take  such  chances  as 
have  immortalized  Sir  Bichard  Grenville  and  his  sublime  crew  on 
the  "  Bevenge."  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  established  in  several 
states  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  dealing 
with  offences  against  the  established  religion,  long  before  the 
founding  of  the  general  Inquisition  in  Spain — ^the  first  being  the 
one  established  in  the  13th  century  in  France  immediately  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  heroic  Albigenses.  The  supreme  general 
court  of  Biquisition  was  established,  in  1484,  in  Seville,  by  the 
celebrated  Queen  Isabella,  aided  by  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza, — ^its  first  president,  or  inquisitor-general,  being  the  noto- 
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who'«^l'^T  f^.T«''1"«'»"*l«'  ^«  prior  of  a  Dominican  convent, 
who  succeeded  m  secunng  to  his  own  order  a  X)rep«.„deratinfi 

y  Napoleon  I    m  1808;    restored  by  Ferdinand  ITT.  in  1814  • 

t^^^nl'^"'"  ^^  ^^1  ?»"''^"  ^  ^«20,  and  sine,  then  it  has  "nly' 
hved  in  the  memory  of  those  who  cannot  help  .K^casionaUy  dweU 
mg  m  thought  on  the  awful  horrors  of  its  c..reerrw  lapTily 
ended  forever.     There  is  still,  however,  at  Borne,  L  Inq.Soif 

nmd^«l^if      Tfl  I^'l'^-^^t^o^^  «f  ^^^  Catholic  world  have  been 
made  subject ;    ,t  tfikes  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents 
butfeeems  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  dea 
severely  with  the  errors  of  lay  offenders.    Devlld«r«  may  eitC 
mean  devirtes,  i.e.  devilish  practices,  or,  by  a  much  more  forcible 
mterpretation,  rule  of  devils.     Cf.  "  Don  or  devil,"  below 

Past  away  with  five  %Mpn~Past  is  archaic  for  mimeii 
and  IS  allowable  in  an  imitation  of  the  old  balla^  m^TlpM 

^Cett  h'  ?ll  f^.P''  "'  '^?  ""'''  '''^'^  d«  ^°t  inchide  the 
ac^pTd^L'l"^"^"^^^^^     '"  ""'^''^^  ^^"-  ^^  «--"y 

1),?.?I'*IJ^~"'^  !,^-®  ""^""^  "*^^'*  nautical  terms  borrowed  from  the 
JJutch  ,  the  word  is  common  also  in  Scandinavian  ^  fttm  ImL  or 

'atidl'^h^^h^''^^'  "^'  ^?^'  ^"^  ^-^-^load,  or  buCi.a 
a  load  in  the  back,  or  rear  (stem),  of  the  vessel,"  so  placed  to 
raise  her  bows.     Bel«'-'   ^o-  the  lower  deck,  or  hold.  ^ 
«r  tH«  m®  "«"«»"»*^  ^d  the  stake,  for  the  glory 

A  hundred  sean.  .  troductory  note. 

Huge  8ea-ca*lle«-^.  ^  the  Spanish  vessels  were  four- 
deckers,  a  circumstance  which  placed  them  reaUy  at  a  disadvantage 
m  a  cannonading  conflict,  for  their  high-mounted  guns  fired  over 
he  much  smaUer  ships  of  the  English-as  had  been  .roved  during 
the  running  fight  between  the  Armada  and  the  pigmy  vessel! 
opposed  to  them  in  the  channel.  ^^    ^ 

"  ^®  •>«  a"  "—an  archaic  form  still  found  in  provincial 
usage.     Note  the  abruptness  of  question  and  answer 

ttang-Kjf  t>  e  old  Irish  botcg  ==  to  hammer,  to  beat  violently  ; 

he  same  word  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Scandinavian 

chdlects,  and  even  in  the  Sanscrit-it  is  probably  of  imitative,  or 

onomatopoetic,  ongm.  ±  ^  »  «* 

ha'irition  ^  Sevlllc-the  old  capital  of  Spain,  and  site  of  the 

Don  ar  devil-Note  th-  alliteration.   Bon = Lat.  dominus, 
'■        i •-■    ■■•-■iJi^ij',  tjixv  iisvfjL  Lur  usncunes  Dy 
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the  English-Bpeaking  races  as  a  Bynonym  for  'Spaniard.'  Dtovil— 
a  word  common  to  the  languages  of  Europe  calumniator,  Binn- 
derer,  Gk.  fitdftoXo%:  it  is  not  an  \uicommon  thing  for  those  o. 
one  religion  to  regard  all  who  oppose  their  beUefs  as  '  children  of 
the  devil.'  In  children,  we  have  a  dmible  plural  in  the  endings, 
child-er-en,  if  not  a  triple  one  in  the  changed  vowel  somid  alt  o.— 

See  Latham. 

Spoke-  laugh'd— roared  a  huirah— A  slightly  obscure 
climax,  but  not  the  less  effective  on  that  account.  "  We  roar'd  "— 
observe  that  the  ballad  is  supposed  to  be  recited  by  a  survivor  of 
that  most  glorious  of  sea-fights. 

Ran  on  sheer  Into  tlie  heart,  Ac.— Generally  the  term 
sheer  is  applied  to  a  vessel  deviating  or  turning  aaide  from  her 
course,— Dutch  scheren^  to  go  awry  ;  but  if  Tennyson  is  carry- 
ing the  picture  as  clearly  as  he  usually  does  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
uses  the  word  in  a  sense  more  common  in  o;' er  things  than  in 
relation  to  nautical  matters,  i.e.  straight  ahead,  not  deviating- 
"  the  Spaniard  (^ame  in  sight  upon  the  weather  l-ow  "  so  that  the 
"  Revenge"  might  choose  "  shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ?"  The 
question  was  decided  in  favor  of  fighting,  "  and  so  the  little  'Re- 
venge' ran  on  sheer  (straight)  "—with  "  half  of  their  fleet  to  the 
right  and  half  to  tiie  left." 

Mountain-like — ^is  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  old 
ballads  ;  up-shadowIng — strikes  the  ear  as  a  Tennysonian  and 
modem  compound. 

iL'ook  the  breath  from  our  galls,  and  we  stay'd- 
Note  how  graphic  this  expression  is  made  by  the  employment  of 
"breath"  for  "wind,"  as  though  the  little  vessel  were  instinct 
with  life,  breathing  ttxough  her  sails ;  note  also  the  pithy  terse- 
ness of  the  conclusion,  "  and  we  stay'd." 

L.lke  a  cloud — Compare  this  phrase  with  the  same  phrase 
in  the  third  stanza— the  one  disappearing  gently,  this  other  about 
to  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads. 

Four  galleons  drew  away — ^probably  the  four  lost  durmg 
the  fight  (see  introductory  note)  ;  they  would  natvrally  drato 
away  in  the  vain  hope  of  repairing  damages.  Galleon,  Spanish 
galeon  =  a  large  galley.  Low  Lat.  galea.  Of  unknown  origin  ;  but 
may  it  not  be  connected  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian 
gala,  old  Fr.  gfa/e  ==  ornament,  as  in  gallant,  gala-day,  etc.— the 
meaning  being  an  ornamented,  well-equipped  ship.  Shakspeare 
aas  "  good  and  gallant  ship,"  and  the  epithet  is  very  common 
in  our  sea-songs. 

l.arboard— starboard— the  left  and  right  sides  of  a  ship, 
respectively,  as  one  looks  from  the  stem  to  the  bows.  Larboard 
(now  called  the  port  side)  is  laddehwd  in  middle  English,  virhicb 
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is  possibly  from  Swedish  laddn,  A.  8.  hi   Ian  -   f..  U.u  1     i        - 

™rgo  on  that,  sido,  for  the  «^  roS  V  =„  f  ^^''.u     **"*  "'  ""• 

to  Btund  on  'he  rieht  ride  of  fi  ,       f^    *^  eteersmim  used 

before  U,e  ^Xon  „?  tXelT"''  «'"''"«  ""  "*"  »  P-""'" 

*or  a  aoisen  times. -See  introduotcry  note 

th.sir|ro'j;r;^^-:^;;.«s-"'^»p*  -^""^  <- 

tion  a^d'of  theTh^to'inT?-"''"^  '?^  "^""'^  °'  «■«  "^tera- 
stanza?  t  ^"^  ""  ""»  ''"«•  ™d  U>e  fl«t  line  of  the  next 

thifjLf  ""■  *"••  *«•  -Wl--^'  ''■"torical  flg.,™  in  1,.  3,  4,  5  of 
Oead  and  her  •haiae.-What  shame? 

Parse  seeing    ^'       ^  ""•    ***'"«  '"rty-wepo  .laln.- 

obfr*"'  ■"*••  "  "•"•-"'H/'.afe  object.    Sink  n,e~aaUve 

SSS^-^-«-o^^^ors^: 

«.e^o  hid,edTfa''t:S^p^t'r.Zr  '""  "'  '""^''  ^"^ 
.he^^reX''fom^r'^r£'T°Lf'^8  ''•'  ™'«k«  *«>» 
"on  and  ^pS&fXnrjlZ'' "S^^C 
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or  ere  frequently,  though  or  ever  also  occurs  in  Hamlet: — "Or 
ever  I  had  seen  that  day  1 " 

Note  the  poetic  justice  of  the  destruction  that  "  fell  on  the  shot- 
shattered  navy  of  Spain;"  "the  lands  they  had  ruined"  generate 
the  gale  by  which  the  waves  are  raised  to  complete  the  destruction 
begun  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  "  Revenge." 


England,  Enyle,  or  Angle  land,  named  after  the  Anglea,  who 
came  from  the  south  of  Sleswick.     Hearts  of  oak,  See  Notes 

on  Extract  Ixxiii. 


ROBERT  BROWNING.— 1812- 

Herve  Riel.     Extract  LXXXII.,  page  378. 

Biosrapliical  Sketch.— Rober*  Browning  was  born  in 
Camberwell,  London,  Eng.,  on  May  7th,  1812.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  partly  at  school  and  partly  from  private  tutors, 
and  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  student  in  the  University  of  London; 
but  instead  of  the  usual  systematic  training  of  the  universities,  he 
had  the  equal  advantage  of  being  able  to  btudy  mankind  during 
several  extended  tours  and  residences  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Like  so  many  of  our  best  poets  he  exhibited  in  childhood  a  strong 
desire  for  a  Uterary  career,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  he  had  al- 
ready composed  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  which,  however,  could  not 
find  a  publisher.  Byron  was  at  that  time  his  prime  favorite,  and  it 
might  perh..ps  have  been  better  for  his  fame  and  more  profitable 
to  the  world  had  he  continued  steadfast  in  his  admiration  for  the 
manly,  energetic,  and,  above  all,  the  intelligible  style  of  poetry  in 
which  Byron  was  so  great  an  adept.  But,  unfortunately,  at  the 
age  of  tkirteen  he  conceived  an  extravagant  passion  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Spontaneous  school,  and  the  influence  of  Shelley 
and  Keats  is  apparent  in  almost  every  page  of  his  exceedingly 
numerous  compositions.  Suljfle  analysis  of  the  human  soul  is 
his  strongly  marked  characteristic,  the  deUneation  of  man's  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  la  his  principal,  and  almost  his  only,  topic, 
his  general  method  being  to  make  ids  characters  develop  and  ex- 
hibit their  idiosyncrasies  in  dramatic  monologues.  Much  of  what 
he  has  written  would  well  repay  careful  study,  but  unhappily 
he  has  chosen  to  adopt  an  apparently  slovenly  style,  extremely 
ragged  and  harsh,  most  commonly  unmusical,  and  nearly  always 
obscure  to  *^^he  very  verge  of  being  unintelligible.  Life  Is  too 
short  to  waste  any  considerable  portion  of  it  in  guessing  what 
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ought  to  be  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it,  and  what  could 
easily  have  been  so  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Browning;  for  in  a  few,  a 
very  few,  little  gems  of  lyrics  he  has  showed  that  if  he  chose  he 
coidd  have  written  as  clearly,  purely,  and  musically  as  any  poet 
who  ever  penned  a  stanza.  But  he  has  disdained  to  make  Mmself 
intelligible  to  the  masses,  and  the  masses  in  turn  have  repaid  him 
by  leaving  him  and  his  works  severely  alone.  Of  his  numerous 
poems  those  least  ignored  by  the  general  public  are  :—Pippa 
passes,  in  which,  on  a  New  Year's  Day,  an  Italian  peasant  silk- 
factory  girl,  Pippa,  passes  the  several  oersons  in  the  drama  at 
criticfd  moments,  and  to  some  extent  determines  their  future  lives; 
How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent,  a  spirited  narrative 
dramatically  told,  and  full  of  onoraatopoetic  effects;  An  Incident 
at  Ratishon,  exhibiting  the  idolatrous  devotion  of  Napoleon's  sol- 
diers, and  indirectly  showing  his  brutal  disregard  of  human  life; 
Nerve  Riel;  Red-cotton  Night-cap  Country,  a  real-life  story  of 
Brittany ; — to  which  may  be  added  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  and  The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Of  his  longer  poems,  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  fully  establishes  his  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  'Psychological  School; '  in  it  the 
story  of  a  Roman  tragedy  of  1698,  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  her 
parents  by  an  Italian  count,  is  told  from  different  standpoints,  and 
with  different  prepossessions,  in  ten  psychological  monologues, 
with  Prologue  and  Epilogue  by  the  author;  Browning's  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  psychical  analysis  here  reaches  its  highest  point  of 
perfection,  each  speaker  exhibiting  the  workings  of  his  own  soul 
while  analysing  the  character  and  the  secrst  springs  of  action  of 
others,  and  indicating  the  course  of  the  events  and  all  that  bears  on 
them  by  some  little  detail  or  suggestive  artifice,  such  as  change  of 
tone  and  gesture,  and  other  similar  bits  of  dramatic  by-play. 
The  Book  is  an  "  old  square  yellow  book,"  containing  the  record 
of  the  murder,  which  he  says  he  found  in  a  stall  at  Florence;  the 
Ring,  made  of  the  gold  of  the  old  story  of  crime,  will,  he  hopes, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  sympathetic  friendship  between  Italy  and 
England,  to  the  establishment  of  which  his  poetess  wife  had  so 
much  contributed  by  numerous  and  glowing  lyrical  aspirations 
for  the  freedom  and  regeneration  of  Italy.  Those  who  prefer  to 
study  these  characteristics  of  Browning,  and  the  psychological 
school,  in  a  shorter  poem,  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  Bishop  Blougrani's  Apology,  or  the  Epistle  of  Kars- 
hish,  in  which  the  Arab  physician  describes  to  his  friend  the  his- 
tory of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  at 
Florence  (see  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs,  Browning-,  Extract  liv.^, 
the  bereaved  widower  returned  to  his  native  London,  where  ho 
has  since  resided. 
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Herve  RIel  (Re-ydll  and  Reel).  This  spirited  ballad  relates 
some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  on  board  the  French  fleet 
while  trying  to  make  good  their  escape  a  week  after  the  disastrous 
battle  off  Cape  La  Hogue  (May  19-24,  1692).  The  metre  has 
been  classified  as  anapcestic,  on  good  authority,  but  that  must 
surely  be  an  inadvertent  oversight,  for  it  cannot  be  due  to  a  mis- 
print as  the  whole  scheme  of  scansion  is  given.  Any  one  who 
will  read  any  stanza  of  the  poem  with  the  natural  tone  and  em- 
phasis, will  see  at  once  that  the  rhythm  is  trochaic  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions),  and  that  the  irregtdarities  are  very  few  and  easily 
accounted  for,  being  for  the  most  part  intentionally  introduced  for 
the  effects  of  imitative  harmony.  Each  complete  hemistich  (half- 
verse)  is  a  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectio: — 

O'n  the  I  8^a  and  |  kt  the  |  H6?ue,  ||  sixteen  |  hfindredj  ninety  |  -tw6 
Did  the  |  English  |  fight  the  |  French,  ||  —woe  to  |  Fr&nce  ! 

Some  of  the  linps  are  octameter  catalectic,  and  some  begin  with 
a  single  long  syllable  instead  of  a  trochee: — 

Like  a  |  cr6wd  of  |  frightened  \  p6rpoi  |  s^s  a  I  8h6al  of  [  sh&rka  pur  |  she. 
Came  |  cr6wding  |  ship  on  |  ship  ||  to  St.  |  M&lo  |  on  the  |  R&nce. 

The  IIo{j|:ue,  la  Hogue,  form^  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
directly  opposite  Alderney.  Helter-ikcller,  an  onomato- 
poetic  word  expressive  of  hurry  and  confusion.  Porpoiie§,  It. 
porco  pesce,  hog-fish,  belong  to  the  family  of  dolphins.  Mr. 
Browning  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "sharks  pursue"  the 
"frightened  porpoises"  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  our  eastern  coasts 
are  beset  by  sharks,  as  they  sometimes  are,  these  voracious,  but 
reaUy  cowardly,  monsters  immediately  hurry  off  and  escape  into 
the  open  sea  on  the  appearance  of  the  more  plucky  porpoises, 
St,  Malo,  the  birth-place  of  Jacques  Cartier,  lies  due  south  of  la 
Fogue,  about  120  miles  distant.  Oumfrevllle  is  here  the  nom. 
abs. ;  '  being  "  is  understood ;  he  was  the  chief  officer  here,  though 
actually  only  second  in  command,  under  Tourville.  *'  Why, 
what  hope,"  etc,  "What  peculiarity  of  the  old  ballad  style  is 
here  followed  ?  Point  out  other  features  of  the  ballad  copied  in 
this  extract;  {see  *  Ballad  '  in  Index).  Flow^,  the  incoming  tide; 
at  full,  just  at  its  highest;  slackeit,  at  the  lowest  (also  used 
however,  of  the  tide  at  its  highest  point,  slack  =  at  rest);  ebb, 
when  the  tide  is  out,  the  opposite  of  "  flow."  Plymouth;  des- 
cribe its  position.  For  up  itood,  etc.  Note  the  repetitions  of 
theconj.  "for,"  to  secure  greater  emphasis;  the  line  may  be  scan- 
ned as  four  amphibrachs,  with  syllable  over.     Breton,  native  of 

T»_:i.i. ran iii^  „.„„1—  .~,„  J» « —  x.i~  J-.#„„4.  «i.  1«  TI^^.,^ 

x^riLLUUV.       A  vJTSSS'i'iisv  a:u|/'xj   luauo  uu  i.ui'  xiis  ucicaL  aM  xa  oxuguc 

by  a  brilliant  victory  over  Admiral  Sir  George  Booke  and  a  valu- 


ursue"  the 
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able  conyoj,  near  Lagos,  on  June  17, 1694.     Crosickese  nativa 
wawT''^?"'^"i"V^"'^^«  °^  St.  Male.     Offi^fSe  deep 
mouth  oA^^r^^  '^l'^""''-     **''«^«'  ^  fortified  port  at  the 
Old  Vr  f      w     ^f''^'^^^^^-    »«*eniboffuei,  empties  itself 
«w       /°i  ^l^^^^owc'^'-  fco«c;i,3,  mouth.    Free,  idth  a  free 

S;  "Mir«i^f     !""^"r'  ""  '^^^^^^^  ^-g^^'  Sing  []^ 
W6ve.     ^o^t  and  leait,  greatest  and  least,  carrviuir  most  men 

Sf  ^T;  T,""*?u*''?^^'  '^°«^  ^^«  te^  lency  to  perS^fTauTb 

M^    we  ha-  c:^me^"'^%^"^"'^  ?'  mLonrand"eIp-iat 
snips,  we  nave  come  to  speak  commonly  of  a  vessel's  behavior 

under  any  given  circumstances,  as  though  motion  involvedSfe  3 

life  involved  the  notion  of  moral  conduct;  from  ftfandlaie  A  s 

thtt^coufd  ^  ''''r";  *""  "'^  »«nl.wl„S^?he  oZ'^nd 
that  could  prove  disastrous  to  vessels  entering  St  Malo  notl?!^ 
position  on  th,  map.     Ai  Hi,  |„eh.  as  if,  JthonTz^emv^. 

kins,"  Lous  XIV.    Weeds,  see  Index.     "  Since 'tli  ark"  «^^ 
Analyse  this  Ime,  and  fully  parse  ea<,h  word.   "  I.eave  to '«o  "•' 

remember  that  he  had  been  »  pressed  by  TourviUe  for  th^  C  '' 
so  that  leave  to  go  would  appear  to  him  a  trreat^r  hno^  f?     '•. 

ZZ  ''  %t:i'\L  lll/h""^  fgurhfaTon  ttbowTf  a 
^rnU^*^^  are 

to  be  first,  to  take  the  leaS,  asVe  beU^etlr  o^^a  floenr^s 
the  foremost  horse  or  mule  in  a  train  bore  the  hfill  fnr  fi!!  '•? 
of  the  others.  Pell-mell,  in  confusiorFr^L^^^^^^  ^""'u^? 
and  meler.  to  mix,  i.  e.  like  grain  mSS'w^tifalr  1  "^to^; vre  1 
palace,  now  a  national  picture-gaUery  in  Paris-  it  i«  ^  i  ' 
nected  with  the  TuilerieT,  the  johit  bSl(Sirr^,;^t-  ^"""^^^  ''°^- 
nearly  60  acres,  and  far  exceeLg  aU  othKS^T LI 'P'?  "' 
m  beauty  and  magnificence;  theLan"  tltTrHX^^^ 
;an  open  haU,'  or  haU  with  an  open  rooff  Fr  To^vlrt  ^li'^^'^"^ 
Face  and  flank,  front  and  side  '^'  *^^  ''^''• 
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PEESIDENT  WILSON.— 1816- 
Sonnet.     Extract  LXXXIII.,  page  383. 

Btograpliical  Sketch.— Daniel  Wilson,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.E., 

President  of  University  College,  Toronto,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1816,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he  received  both  his  school 
and  university  education.     A  taste  for  linguistic,   literary,   and 
archaeological  pursuits  very  early  distinguished  him  ;  and  with  a 
man  of  his  indomitable  energ}',  the  student's  taste  is  sure  to  be  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  scholar's  knowledge.     He  soon  became 
noted  for  the  extent  of  his  antiquarian  lore,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
in  how  strictly  scientific  and  natural  a  manner  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation was  acquired,  and  how,  beginning  from  his  native  city  as  a 
centre,  his  accumulation  of  facts  continually  spread  in  ever  wider 
circles,  till  the  sma^l  collection  of  local  antiquarian  curiosities  ex- 
panded and  developed  into  the  profound  and  far-stretching  know- 
ledge, which  enabled  him  to  take  a  foremost  rank  as  the  enunciator 
and  expounder  of  some  of  the  most  acceptable  theories  on  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  Origin  of  Civilization.    In  1847,  he  pub- 
lished Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time,  a  most  valuable 
and  well-ordered  collection  of  matters  of  antiquarian  interest,  relat- 
ing to  that  venerable  capital.     This  was  followed  in  1851  by  The 
Archaeology  and  P  ehistoric  Annals  of  ScotlaruJI',  a  work  whose  exceed- 
ing merits  may  bo  fairly  judged  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  eminent  critic,  Hallam,  that  it  was  "  the  most  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  archaeological  evidences  of  primitive  history  which  had 
ever  been  written."    His  next  archaeological  work  embraces  a  still 
wider  field  of  observation,  and  contains  sufficient  data  to  enable 
the  learned  author  to  establish  several  important  theories  on  a 
soundly  scientific  basis;  the  Prehistoric  Man :  or,  Besearches  into 
the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  appeared  in 
1862,  and  at  once  estabhshed  Dr.  Wilson's  position  among  the  ori- 
ginal investigators  of  the  scientific  world  ;  it  gives  the  result  of  his 
critical  researches  into  the  ethnology  and  antiquities  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  discusses  the  vast  subject  of  the  origin  of  civili- 
zation with  marked  ability,  almost  removes  the  question  of  the 
unity  of  the  race  out  of  the  list  of  debatable  topics,  and  throws 
some  vivid  rays  of  light  on  the  indeterminate  problem  of  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Man's  first  appearance  on  the  Earth. 
These  three  wi  rks  together  form  a  beautifully  connected  and  defi- 
nitely graded  trilogy,  of  great  value  to  the  scientific  archaeologist, 
and  extreiiieiy  interesting  to  tu©  psychological  observer,  eshibitmg 
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m  biographical  interest  and\  li^^arr^lTi^^Ytkl'^  :^Z 
has  hitherto  appeared  on  that  brilhantlv  ffiftfiTiii  fof  <?  . 

genius.     Caliban;  or,  The  MissiZurhn^i^^-^^^.^''''  °* 
chical  analysis  of 'the  Caliban  rsLS;Le^^^^^^^ 
psychological  poet,  Browning,  in '  Caliban  on  Seteb^?  m  a,ftW 
vigorously  aasa  Is  the  '  moUust'  tn  m«T,  rt^  ?        ihe  author 

Protoplasm,  through  moX^  and  cS^h^rTT^  ^J^^^ol^^pn  from 
xMan;  and  Js  his  criticism  isTasS  on  S^h^-  ^''''^^  ^^"^'  *" 
sical  considerations,  it ^  morTtterestW^anT^"^  """^  r"/'"?^^" 
than  have  been  the  great  maTri  v  of  fl^  ''''®  satisfactory 

the  most  radical  aXweeS   hLl  ^fhT'T'''  ""^i^"'^^^  ^^ 

Old  Kdinhurnh  ( 1  S7q  \  \.    f      7   .f,  °f ^®  ^^  tone.     Hemimscences  of 


Tipm«<i  fr«^  fb^  ^^TnJ       ^^®«^^»°g  ground,   scene   of  strifor 
....,,  ,ix^  ,,„^o^  ^i^at.  arena)  spread  over  the  tloor. 
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BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 


Our  Ideal.  (Extract  Ixxxiv.,  page  383.)  Write  a  '?hort  prose 
composition,  embodying  the  two  main  ideas  of  these  extracts, — 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  "our  ideal,"  and  the  obvious  duty 
of  nevertheless  doing  our  utmost  in  the  struggle.  Fruition, 
perfect  expression  in  words  of  what  his  thoughts  had  imagined. 
Take  the  life,  grow  under  his  chisel,  into  the  life-like  embodi- 
ment of  the  ideal  "  that  the  sculptor's  soul  conceived."  Meet, 
fitting,  lit.  according  to  measure,  A.S.  inetam,,  Lat.  metiri,  to  mea- 
sure. 


BENJAMIN    JOWETT.— 1817- 

From  the  Apology  of   Sockates.     Dialogues  of  Plato. 
Extract  LXXV.,  page  384. 

Biog[raplilca|  ftkctcli.— Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Camberwell,  1817,  and  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  afterwards  at  Balliol  College, 
over  which  he  now  presides.  Here  he  obtained  a  Scholarship  at 
the  commencement  of  a  brilliant  university  career,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1838.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  tutors  in  Oxford, 
where  he  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  1855,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  experienced  the  value  of  his 
services  on  the  Commission  for  the  Eeform  of  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examinations,  during  the  year  1853.  Between  the  years 
1855  and  1858  he  published  very  valuable,  scholarly  Commenturus 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  GalatianSy  and  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  also  contributed  an  able  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Heripture  to  the  once  notorious  '  Essays  and  Eeviews.'  He  was 
appointed  Master  of  Balliol  in  the  year  1870,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  issued  his  prose  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  ia 
four  volumes,  of  which  a  second  edition,  with  a  valuable  Introduc- 
tion, was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1875.  An  excellent  prose 
Translation  of  Ihucydides  appeared  in  1881,  and  four  years  later,  a? 
equally  good  rendering  of  the  diflBcult  Politics  of  Aristotle.  He 
was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  terms 
1882-1884. 


Socrate§— Plato.  See  Index.  Apology,  Gk.  ditoXoyicc, 
does  not  mean  an  '  excuse; '  it  was  the  regular  technical  term  eqni- 
vaieiit  to  our  '  defense.'  Tiie  exirHci  is  a  translation  of  the  third 
ft»d  concluding  part  pf  the  defense,  as  it  Wfis  afterwurds  written 
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by  Plato;  the  judges  had  found  him  guUty  on  the  charges  of  (1) 
introducing  new  gods  and  not  believing  in  those  in  which  the  city 
believed,  and  (2)  corrupting  the  youth  by  teaching  them  the  same 
atheism;  having  been  declared  guilty  he  had,  according  to  law, 
proposed  a  fine  of  thirty  mhm  (S593.12|),  in  the  second  part  of 
his  '  apology,'  but  this  was  rejected,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  drinking  hemlock  poison;  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  said  on 
hearing  the  sentence  forms  the  subject  of  the  extract.  Dlalo- 
ffuet,  so  called  because  they  report  the  '  conversations '  by  means 
of  which  Socrates  conveyed  his  instructions  to  his  disciples.  Ad- 
vanced In  yeari ;  at  the  opening  of  his  defense  he  had  told 
them  that  he  was  now  seventy  yoars  old.  Wot  of  word§,  Ly- 
sias,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  the  time,  had  carefully  prepared 
an  elaborate  forensic  apology,  and  had  submitted  it  to  Socrates, 
who  rejected  it  for  his  own  simpler  and  more  manly  style.  Several 
other  '  apologies '  were  prepared  by  the  friends  of  Socrates,  but 
none  have  come  down  to  us  except  three— this  one  of  Plato,  an- 
other by  Libanius,  and  the  third  by  Xenophon  who  compiled  his 
from  the  instructions  of  Hermogenes,  as  he  ^as  himself  absent  from 
Athens  at  the  time. 

p.  385.  Han  overtaken  ;  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  in  the 
original  { k oc A  odv),  which  is  not  preserved  in  the  translation,— 
'  captured'  or  '  arrested '  might  give  the  double  notion,  that  of  being 
overtaken  by  a  swift  runner,  and  that  of  being  apprehended  by 
the  process  of  law.  Prophetic  power  ;  the  ancients  believed 
that  those  about  to  die  were  endowed  with  prophetic  foresight;  the 
idea  is  found  in  Cicero,  in  Virgil,  and  in  Homer,— cf.,  also.  Gen. 
xhx.,  and  Deuteron.  xxxiii.  Will  nureljr  await  you  ;  this  pre- 
diction was  literally  fulfilled;  Melitus,  one  of  his  accusers,  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  mob,  the  others  were  all  either  banished,  or  com- 
mitted suicide,  while  the  utmost  respect  was  shown  ♦•o  the  memory 
of  Socrates  as  a  public  benefactor.  Cruihing,  the  word  used  in 
the  original  literally  means  '  to  amputate.' 

p.  386.  MasflKtratei  are  busy ;  these  were  The  Eleven,  chosen 
from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each,  with  a  registrar  or  secretary 
added.  It  was  their  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals, &c.,  and  they  were  now  "busy,"  giving  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  the  attendants  as  to  the  preparation  for  Socrates'  execution. 
Oracle ;  this  was  the  voice  of  his  Demon,  or  Familiar  Spirit, 
whose  mode  of  interference  he  here  explains.  One  of  tw^o 
thlngi ;  Socrates  merely  states  here  the  two  leading  views  of 
death  entertained  by  the  philosophers;  his  own  belief,  fully  stated 
m  Plato's  Dialogue,  Phcedo,  was  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that 
the  good  live  forever  in  a  state  of  bliss,  but  the  o^dl  in  a  state  of 
pimishment,  * 
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p.  887.  ITiinipeakable  fliraln  ;  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  annihilation  as  the  'most  terrible'  of  all  things;  whilo 
Epicurus  deduces  from  this  Socratic  argument  a  reason  why  phil- 
osophy can  teach  us  to  overcom  i  the  fear  of  death;  for  '  while  wo 
are,  death  is  not,  and  while  death  is,  we  are  not,  ♦^^herefore  death 
concerns  neither  the  living  nor  the  doaa/  T'li®  icrcat  kinK, 
was  the  special  desiguatitm  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  mtniifi,  n 
mythical  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete,  after  death  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  lower  Avorld  in  conjiinction  with  the  other  demi- 
gods mentioned.  Or|»lieii8  and  IVIllMll^U8,  mythical  poets  of 
remote  antiquity.  H«Mlod,  author  of  didactic  poems  on  tho 
Cosmogony.  Homer,  see  Index.  Palamodes,  stoned  by  tho 
Greeks  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses;  Socrates  compares  the  case 
of  Palamedes  with  his  own  nccording  to  Xenophon;  and  Luciaii 
represents  him  as  the  only  companion  of  Socrates  in  the  other 
world.  AJax  slew  himself  when  the  armor  of  Achilles  was  ad- 
judged to  Ulyssfes  instead  of  him.  Tlie  leader,  Agamenmon, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

p.  388.  Odysseus,  '  Ulysses,'  in  Latin,  was  the  most  crafty  and 
subtle  of  the  Greeks.  Slsypliiis  is  represented  to  be  undergoing 
punishment  in  Hades  by  being  compelled  constantly  to  roll  a 
huge  stone  up  a  hill,  while  it  constantly  rolls  back  again.  Uly 
■one,  Lamprocles,  the  eldest,  was  now  grown  up;  he  had  two 
others,  Sophroniscus  and  Menexenus. 


Crito  was  a  wealthy  Athenian,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  disciples  of  Socrates,  who  by  his  careful  training  of 
this  favorife  pupil  made  up  for  the  help  he  had  received  from 
Crito's  father  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  own  studies. 

Plisedo,  the  title  of  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  is  the  name  of 
another  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates;  he  was  a  native  of  Elis. 
and  of  good  family,  but  having  become  impoverished  he  was  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Athens,  where  Socrates,  recognizing  his  superior 
talents,  induced  one  of  his  friends,  Crito  or  Alcibiades,  to  purchase 
and  set  him  free. 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.— 1818- 

The  Empire  op  the   C-?esars.    From   "C-esae." 
Extract  LXXXVI.,  page  389. 

Bios^ruplileai  sketch.— James  Anthony  Fkoude,  son  of 
the  late  Eev.  R.  H.  Froude,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  born  at 
Parlington,  Devonshire,  on  the  23rd  of  /     '1,  1818,  and  was  edu- 
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onted  at  WeBtminster  Sc|jool  and  the  UniveMity  of  Oxford      A 

l^id^Z  ri.Sr  "^,1  f"^^^'^"^  JudgmJnt^hrch  would 
m  omer  men  be  nghtly  called  an  over-weeuiutr  self-conceit  hi«. 

(1«47),  and  the  NememH  of  Faith  (1849),  provoked  a  ifood  deal 
of  Htorruy  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  exclLl  a  wild  c?er&om 
motion  HUogether  disproportioned  to  the  impc,Cce  of  the  sut 
ject,  or    ho  weight  of  the  offending  publications.    In  1870  he 

woiHey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada:  the  work  is  in  12 
vol8.,.md  contans  many  descriptive  passages  in  a  hTg Won «ht 
pcfcurcBqne  style  that  could  nit  be  readfy  surpassed  Trthl 
glaring  partisanship  greatly  detracts  from  the  Sym;nt^^^^ 
beauties  of  composition,  by  the  necessity  it  imposesTthe  reade^ 
l^nrhtolVS'?  ^""rdl-thesh'ould  b^e  deluded  into  t- 
iff  l^eatr^r.  f  t'^^"^?^^^"  ««  ^  equivalent  for  historic  truth, 
si^cial  nleX  nf  f^  nTi^ST  °'  ?"°*«  ^  «"«*^  ^  «  well-trained 
Xen  wellm^  ?  h^  ^/^^  ?^'^^l  ""'^^^  be  expected  to  indulge  in 
Hv!l  Jf  i-P  r  "^T  ^ ''?^°"'^  *^®  character  of  some  dangerous 
?n^jL  f  JW  indeed  Mr.  Froude  pursues  her  throu|h  hfe 
and  after  death  with  an  unrelenting  hatred  that  resembles  personal 

h'torian"  '  Hi"T  '^^S  *!^^  ~  ^^"^-l^^y  -'  -  tSSTng 
is  ^raZc  ^if  f"^  '\  ''\  ^^.?"**^  '"^  *^'  Eighteenth  Centu^ 
18  graphic,  but  shows  clearly  that  he  is  equaUy  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  country  and  of  the  character  of  the  i^p  e  and  M^ 
editorial  performances  in  the  issue  of  Carlyle^s  ^ZLonderZ 
have  not  gained  him  with  the  general  public  as  high  TZli2Z 

In  lT6°9  iL  w^*"'".*  "^  ^'^r^'  ^^^^^^"y  '^^^-  belongs  totm 
In  1869  he  was  chosen  liector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  m  the  same  year  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL  D 


nie^fof  fhe  S  T^^^  n^  '°°  °f  ^^'"^  ^«*^^^"«  «°d  Atia,  the 
niece  of  the  great  Julius  Caesar,  who  adopted  his  grand-nephew 
and  gave  him  the  advantage  of  his  name.  ^  ^ 

*•»"»«•»  of  Hercules,  cliffs  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  iraard 
mg  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  ««|||o^  meX  inS" 
ent  about  rehgion  to  tolerate  persecution.  ChrtstfianV&^^r 
of  course  only  'humanly  speaking'  that  these  pro^s"t'Lns ^^^^^^ 
be  accepted  as  tme.  Sanhedrim,  the  council  ^  seventh  or 
seventy-one  including  the  High  Priest,  was  the  mostTflueiti^ 
tnbunal  amrmff  tTia  T^wn      ^^.° —  .3_.-_'-_.   ,     ^  ^  "^"oi' muuenuai 

n-.-       ,,  o  ™ '=     ^K  TToa  uupriveu  ot  tne  power  of  in- 

Hictmg  the  penalty  of  death,  but  still  retained  the  right  to  pa^ 
sentence  of  death,  iinder  the  swa^-  of  the  I^owaus,         ^  ^^ 
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JOHN  RUSKIN.— 1819- 


Op  the  MYSTER^f  OP  LiPB,  Fvom  Sesame  and  Lilies.    Extract 

LXXXVn,  page  890. 

BloKraplilcul  Sketch,— Tho  nineteenth  century  has  been 
prolific  in  great  teachers  and  preachers  of  codes  of  ethics,  rules  of 
hfo,  standards  of  excellence  in  art,  science,  morals,  and  what  not ; 
but  few  of  these  prophets  of  the  new  dispensation  have  dehvered 
their  messages  in  such  forcible,  harmonious,  and  instructive  lan- 
guage as  has  the  author  of  Sesame  and  Lilies.  So  seductive, 
indeed,  is  the  charm  of  the  language,  that  the  reader  is  not  seldom 
induced  to  allow  his  imagination  to  triumph  over  his  judgment, 
and  to  adopt  his  author's  views  in  obedience  to  the  allurement  of 
the  words  rather  than  from  any  settled  conviction  of  their  truth. 

John  Ruskin  was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  the  year  1819, 
his  father  being  ^  wealthy  merchant,  by  whose  liberality  he  was 
enabled  to  follow,  from  his  earliest  years,  the  artistic  bent  of  his 
genius  and  inclination.  Entering  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  atj  the 
usual  age,  he  carried  off  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English  verse 
in  the  year  1839,  and  graduated  in  1842.  Thenceforth  he  de- 
voted himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  and  practice  of  painting, 
his  proficiency  in  which,  combined  with  an  unsurpassed  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  modem  school  of  art  criticism.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Bede  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  a  few  years 
later  Slade  professor  of  art  in  his  own  alma  mater,  Oxford,— -in 
both  which  positions  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  guiding 
and  moulding  the  modem  movement  in  favor  of  "  aesthetic  culture," 
constituting  himself,  in  his  lectures  as  well  aa  in  his  books,  the 
champion  of  pre-Raphaelitism  and  Gothic  architecture. 

During  his  undergraduate  career,  some  adverse  criticism  of 
Tumer's  landscape  painting  provoked  him  to  reply  in  a  series  of 
letters,  which  ultimately  expanded  into  Modern  Painters,  the  first 
and  greatest:  original  estimate  by  an  English  art  critic  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem  schools  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. The  first  volume,  pubhshed  in  1843,  stoutly  asserted  the 
superiority  of  Turner  and  the  modem  school ;  but  the  discussion 
carried  him  far  Tseyond  the  original  theme  of  the  letters,  and 
expanded  into  five  volumes  (1843-1860),  in  which  he  wae  led  on 
to  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  art, 
and  to  a  highly  imaginative  description  of  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  their  symbohcal  reproduction  in  art. 

m    lllC  lOCVCll  j^u,!U£/a    vj     -iif  !./tttT.-_ftf  1  ,   •••   V      •    

both  of  which  he  illustrated  with  beautiful,  original  drawings,  and 
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in  hiB  LoMurea  on  Architecture  and  Painting  he  iwlvooatee  the 
Uothio  style  m  architet^ture,  as  he  advocates  pre-Raphaelite  prin- 
ciples in  art  in  the  "Modem  Vnm\^xB;' m  Pre-Raphaeiitimn' md 
in  other  works  ;  while  m  these,  as  indeed  in  all  his  works,— T/ic 
EthtcH  of  Dust,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  and  the  rest  of  .^hem, 
—he  preaches  of  the  mystical  union  between  Nature  and  Art,  and 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  combination  of  Beauty  and  Utii^t^' 
Notwithstanding  the  unfailing  charm  of  his  style,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  great  critic's  later  works  exhibit  a  certain 
querulousness  and  mtoleran^e  not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions ;  and  as  he  resembles  Oarlyle  in  his  hatred  of  sham,  so 
aJsodoes  he  resemble  the  great  "sage  of  Chelsea"  in  the  virulence 
with  which  he  denounces  it. 

To  the  young  student  who  may  be  inclined  to  believe  Ihat  the 
graces  of  composition  are  of  spontaneous  growth,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  quote  what  Buskin  himself  tells  us  in  his  Firrs 
Clavigera,  of  his  mode  of  literary  workmanship : — "  My  own  work," 
he  says,  "was  always  doue  as  quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece 
of  tapestry  I  know  exactly  what  I  had  got  to  say,  put  the  words 
firmly  in  their  places  Uko  so  many  stitches,  hemmed  the  edges 
of  chapters  round  with  what  seemed  to  me  graceful  flourishes, 
touched  them  finelv  with  my  cunningesi  points  of  color,  and  read 
the  work  to  papa  t&d  mamma  at  breakfast  next  morrini?,  as  a  cirl 
shows  her  sampler."  "^ 


OF  THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  selection  of  many  extracts  of 
equal  length  exhibiting  Buskin's  style  more  faithfuUy  than  it  is 
exhibited  here.  His  wonderful  mastery  of  the  language  enables 
him  to  choose  the  words  that  most  fitly  express  the  thought,  and 
his  poetic  unagmation  pictures  forth  his  theme  with  a  richness  of 
suggestive  imagery  that  makes  one  almost  believe  that  one  can  see 
behind  the  veil.  The  extract,  however,  also  illustrates  what  seems 
to  be  the  characteristic  defect  in  the  teachings  of  aU  our  modem 
seers— of  aU  merely  human  seers  of  aU  the  ages.  They  each  in 
his  own  way  pomt  out  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  poor  human- 
ity, but  with  singular  unanimity  they  fail  to  indicate  definitely 
anythmg  like  a  precise  course  of  action  by  which  the  alleged 
failures  of  the  centuries  could  be  remedied.  Buskin  is  less  open 
to  this  charge  than  are  many  others  of  our  modern  prophets  ; 

even    IiA    fails    ^■^    ar\1tra    fh'»    Tr>^o4^«~^    ««    i:*-     __     _^     •         - 

,.'  ~" -"  '"■  "•"^'  "v^'^^^j  "»■  i""  iau  tiS  in  any  way  w» 

satisfy  the  restless  yearnings  of  the  buman  soul, 
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It  will  form  nn  admirnble  eeriee  of  exercieefl  in  comjx  'Hition  to 
BunuiiuriBe  the  chief  points  in  the  extract,  to  write  short  original 
themes  on  some  of  the  more  important,  and  finjilly  to  reproduce 
one  or  two  in  the  style  (not  necessarily  in  the  language)  of  the 
author. 

&CNUIUO  and  Llllcf.— This  title,  whether  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose or  not,  aptly  illustrates  one  of  Buskin's  favorite  ideas, — that 
utility  should  always  be  associated  with  beauty.  S^navir,  (Ik. 
6t/6a'^^%  Arabic,  sim-sirii,  is  an  Eastern  lepnniinous  plant,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  a  valuable  oil  is  distilled  ;  while  the  beauty  ot 
the  lily  has  been  extolled  from  the  days  of  Solomon. 

The  first  of  tlielr  leisons,— btate  concisely  what  are  tho 
three  lessons  of  life  specified.  First  =^  A.  S.  fyrst,  superlative  ut 
fore.    Derive  lesson. 

IHysto 'y  ^^  /nvdTijptor,  a*^ secret  rite,  //t^?/K  =  to  initii<to, 
^iveiv  .  ^o  close  the  eyes  ;  this  word  must  not  be  confoundtd 
with  «i;  stery,  o^  mistery  =  a  trade. 

WIkj  feel  tlieni««lves  Mrrong— vrlio  knotv  tilii«»  I  tin  I 
they  are  right,— What  is  meant  by  a  paradoxic  Is  this  u 
paradox  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

l^rror. — Used  in  its  strictly  etymological  sense  ■-^-  wandering, 
straying. 

No  rest— no  fk*altioii. — Why  ?    Derive  and  define /netf/o?;. 

L.ove  does  but  Inflame  ihe  eloutl  of  lile,  etc. — Tho 
metaphorical  comparison  of  life  to  a  cloud,  or  vapor,  is  a  common 
one  ;  and  the  lurid  inflaming  of  this  "  cloud  of  life  "  is  still  more 
forcibly  put  further  on  in  the  extract  (see  p.  395,  H.  S.  Beader)  : 
"  Out  lives — not  in  the  likeness  of  the  cloud  of  heaven,  but  of  the 
smoke  of  hell,"  etc.     See  also  concluding  paragraph,  p.  396. 

Industry  tvorthlly  followed,  gives  peaee.— With  the 
general  sentiment  of  this  second  lesson — that  happiness  and  peace 
spring  from  earnest,  honorable  trial  rather  than  from  success — 
compare  Dr.  Arnold's  "  conviction  that  what  he  had  to  look  for, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance  but  prom- 
ise," etc.     See  p.  350,  Reader. 

into  Its  toll. — What  is  the  antecedent  of  its  f 

Bequeathed  their  unaccomplished  thoughts. — Note 
that  it  is  not  owin  o  the  accomplishment  of  the  thought,  but  to 
the  earnest  effort  "  do  it  with  their  might "  that  these  men 
"  being  dead,  have  yet  ppoken,  by  majesty  "  of  the  memory,  and 
by  the  strength  of  the  example  they  have  bequeathed.  A.  8. 
becwethan  =  to  affirm. 

Silx  thousand  years  —  according  to  Biblical  chronology. 
HuSiviii  pays  ^dt  littie  liceu  lo  tho  speeuiatioiis  of  scienco. 

Chief  garden  of  Kuroiic,— Anyone  who  has  ever  trav«>l- 
led  through  this  fproaptic  scenery  must  iidmit  thfit  QVif  uutliof 
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Moggerates.  No  human  power  ooUd  ever  render  these  Alpino 
oraga  tlie  chief  garden  of  Europe.  * 

redcTn""!.*?  S^^^^f'^^i  '*''  V'*'  ^•••***  €a«t«n. -The  Alpine 
Shn^L^r  if??  '",  S^'""'*  ^""^''^^y  inlial.iteil  by  Catholics, 
^r^f  7^  cLT^*'"'fT'°"T"-^^  »  ««^«°  ^""«'J'«  Cantons  :-Lu- 
im  'tt.  ti  ?^     -Tl'  ^"'  ,^»terwalden,  Valais,  and  Ticino.      In 

atnnfS^'  ^  ^^''^!°;.''"'^  ^^"^y"^  ^^*»«°««  Switzerland)  formed 
a  confederacy  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  to  which  they  had 

of  l^sTna  tHf  '  '""^  '\\^^'^  ''y  *^^^«'««t  «^  Leopold,  I)uke 
of  A,iBtna,in  the  memorable  battle  of  Morgarten,  thece  "noble 

t'io^n  otthe  Sw^ tpiibho"'^^"'^""^'  ^"'  *'^"  '^^  '""^  '--^«- 

^*'.V'*'w'^'^**®***"**  •»*'  ^""^  VnudoU    valleyi.-These 
were  the  Waldenses,  or  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  a Xchant  of 

fcsTl^^'"  V^^""  '"  P^"«^^  *^«  ^°«t"°«  «'  thesuffioiency 
of  the  Scriptures      Tho  sect  suffered  great  persecution,  especiaUy 

184^  wT  Vr^  """'^  r^  ^""y  K^^^-^^  ^'^l  rehgiouB  liberty  tiU 
al^nw  f^^  f i  ^^""^'^  tipheaval  of  Europe  forced  Sardinia  to 
alow  them  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  Catholic 

m  fw" -^""HV  ^"^«««r  ^^  ^^'^^  spread  iidely  ;  but  up 

1  that  time  these  "noble  Protestants"  were  almost  confined  * 
the  three  valleys  m  the  canton  of  Vaud,  among  the  Cottian  Al  . 
known  as  Lucerne,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino      (This  last  narie 
SrSlta?/)  *^'^  ^'^  *^^  "'*'^  '^P"bl^^  °'  San  Marino,^ 

tinZ  Mf  ?«•*  «^J«"««n."-This  mental  disease,  known  a«  «ore- 
^Ttl '  «^^%^y  ^^^i  associated  with  the  physical  maladv, 
goitre,  or  swelled  neck,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  whole  val 
leys  m  the  Alpme  regions  are  afflicted.  Though  Euskin  so  confi 
dently  asserts  the  disease  to  be  due  to  the  influ.n^^  unTa^ 
marshes,  others,  wich  equal  contidence,  assert  that  it  is  caueedTy 
drnkiDg  snowwater,  but  in  reality  very  little  is  know^Tto  ite 
real  nature,  or  its  cause.  It  occurs  also  in  some  districts  o  the 
Andes  and  Himalayas,  and  is  somofcimes  called  Derhmireneck. 
m  consequence  of  its  prevalence  in  that  county  of  EngS 

The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides-in  which  the  celebrated 
golden  apples  (oranges?)  given  by  Gi  (Earth)  to  Hera  (Juno), 
on  the  (Kjcasi^  of  her  mamage  to  Zeus  (Jupit  r),  were  guarded 

assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  One  form  of  the  myth  located  the 
garden  north  of  Mount  Caucasus;  but  the  more  popular  ac  "ont 
placed  them,  as  in  the  text,  west  of  Mount  Atlas.  Atlas  assisted  Ler- 
cules  to  slay  the  dragon  and  steal  the  apples,  in  requital  for  which 

service  Hercuies  reheved  his  allv  hv  a,iDfoi«i««  fi,^i tj  * ■._  . 

on  his  brawny  shoulders.  ^ 
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An  Arab  Mroman — usually  imitates  the  example  of  her  great 
ancestress,  Hagar,  in  devotion  to  her  child  ;  so  that  such  an  inci- 
dent as  that  which  so  well  points  Buskin's  moral  must  be  a  very 
rare  exception. 

Treasure!  of  the  Eait,  Ac. — This  is  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  old  popular  behef,  long  since  exploded,  than  in  harmony 
with  the  fact.  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  for  an 
account  of  the  actual  poverty  of  India. 

Could  not  find  a  few  grains  of  rice — The  failure  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  relieve  the  famine-stricken  district  of 
Orissa,  in  1865,  was  due  neither  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor- General,  Lord  Lawrence,  nor  to  the  want  of  rice,  of 
which  there  was  abundance  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  solely  to 
the  want  of  railroads  and  other  suitable  means  of  transport.  The 
Indian  Mutiny  and  this  very  famine  in  Orissa  have  stinmlated  the 
efforts  of  succeeding  Administrations,  and  Hindustan  is  being 
rapidly  covered  wit^  such  a  network  of  railroads  as  will  make  such 
a  calamity  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  future.  Is  Buskin  correct 
in  his  estimate  of  the  number  who  perished  ? 

Ag-rieulture,  the  art  of  kiiig§ — from  Gyrus  down  to 
"  Farmer  George." 

Weaving ;  tlie  art  of  qnecns — as  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  who  taught  her  slave  Hercules  to  handle  the  distaff,  by 
beating  that  infatuated  hero  with  her  sandal ;  Dejaiiira,  wife  of 
the  same  hero,  pimishod  him  for  a  contemplated  act.  of  infidelity 
by  sending  him  a  tunic  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  centaur  Nessus, 
a  gift  which  caused  his  death  and  apotheosis  the  story  of 
Penelope's  web,  wovon  and  unwoven  so  constantly  during  her 
long  faithful  waiting  for  her  lord,  Ulysses, — and  many  other 
instances  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  the  description  in  the  text, 

Tlicir  virgin  goddess — was  Minerva  at  Eome,  Athena  at 
Athens,  where  she  was  specially  worshipped  in  her  temple,  the 
Par  henon,  in  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  executed 
by  Phidias,  the  most  renowned  of  Greek  sculptors.  She  was  known 
by  various  other  names,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of 
all  arts  of  men  and  women. 

Word  of  their  w^isest  king — Who  ?    and  where  does  he 

thus  write  ? 

Spindle— distaff — Spindle  is  the  pin  or  stick  from  which  the 
thread  is  spun  ;  the  distaff  =  dise-staff,  is  the  staff,  or  rod,  which 
holds  the  disc,  Low  Dutch  diesse  =  bundle  of  flax. 

Tapestry — Gk.  rqcTttj's,  Fr.  ^apis=:^carpet.    Cf.  "  On  the  lapis." 

Does  not  every  winter's  sno'w,  &,c. — Note  the  pecuhar 

beauty  of  the  rhythm  ;  and  mark  the  characteristic  directness  of 

the  appeal,  with  the  terrible  significance  of  the  indictment  "to 
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:us  down  to 


witness  agamst  yoM  hereafter,  by  the  voice  of  their  Christ,"  in 
whom  you  can  have  no  part.  • 

Lastly-take  the  art  of  Buildinir,  Ac— In  this  mssaffe 

structed.     ,See  last  paragraph  of  Biographical  Sketch.     Give  the 

u^ZaZr^  "r^^  of  :-orrfe4,  enduring,  aecnZMml 

4.  r^l;/Tf/'''>    ^''''^  ^^*^^'"  »^^  ''sacred  principled 

of  ^T  !^«9«"'^ ''««<«•  power-as  in  the  pvramids  and  obehsks 

t^^^J}^\''''^^  ^^^P'  =    *"*'*'>^  Iheir  e..thuMa«m-tTn 

Lnrt  !f.Z  ^'^P^l""^^^  to  commemorate  great  victories.  Dcllno 
ana  niake  dear — Explajn. 

Worm  of  the  sea— The  coral  insect,  or  polypus,  is  one  of 
XtT  hfri  "'  f-?l,liV-  lo-  that  if  wa^  classed  as  a 
?s^  atom«  nf^  ^  naturahsts-hence  they  are  iitly  described  here 
?  th«^  T'''^^^  ''^^^^^^  ^'^^  '"  "^"t  it  is  erroneous  to  speak 

vo\yT.^T)"1^r^''^^'^^'^  ^"^  ^y  *^«i^  labors  "-for^he 
alf^^coran-fr  "^X.^"^^^^^  "^  y^^  '""^^^^'  *^^y  <i«  ^«t  build  at 
o  th«  Si  f  ^^*^^  aggregation  of  the  framework  or  skeletons 
«Lw  "'  "1^°  """"*  ^^^^  ^«^^*^  '•^t  away  before  its  tiny 

PrlT  '  ""^x^  "^^  ^'^^^  *^  °ld«^  ^or«^  mmpiVe,  is  from 
French  remparer,  Lat.  repamre  =  to  repair,  put  £  a  state  o^ 

uWi^VVf"  ».  ^=^««™  then  ?-Note  the  rhetorical  art  with 
.vhich  the  remamder  of  the  extract  is  constructed,  how  skilfully 
he  throws  upon  his  readers  the  onus  of  replying  to  the  grave 
questions  raised  the  stem  rebuke  to  the  realistic  Positivism  o^f  the 
.ige,  the  adroitly  contrived  dilemma  on  either  of  whose  horns 
objectors  must  mevitably  be  impaled,  the  almost  imperceptiWe 
dimaxor,  which  his  argument  rises,  step  by  step,  from  question 
mg  and  uncertainty  to  decision  and  reSitf,  till  it  closes  Sa 

mZf/l<l  fT';  Z\''^  ^^"^^  ^^«"^  *^«  «P«"  that  has  been 
pon  us,  glad  to  find  that  our  last  Dies  Ir»  has  not  yet  written 
Its  u:revocable  verdict  in  the  flamo  of  its  West." 


: 

:  I 
ill 
I    I 


here  does  he 


JAMES  KUSSELL  LOWELL.— 1819^ 

The  Robin.     From   My  Garden  Acquaintance, 
Extract  LXX>>    III.,  page  397. 

^---r"":"  -y^^^^"^—^^^^  xvuKHKiiL,  Lowell,  ono  of 

he  most  distiguished  members  of  a  distinguished  Massachusetts 

family,  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1819,  and  edu- 
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cated  at  Harvard  University.     In  1841  he  published  a  volume  ot 

^oSSe  powers  of  critical  acumen  with  ^  g-at  -d -^^^^^^^ 
interest  in  practical  questions.     The  ^^«.^««\f  ^^"^'JX,*^!^^^^^ 
1848  seems  to  have  infected  him  also  for  it  ^^  «««f^^,  *^^Xl^^^ 
tion  of  three  of  his  best  and  most  characteristic  c^ontribution^^^^ 

of  cfustTc  poLcal  satire!  couched  in  the  racy  American  dialect^ 
Tn  1864  he  wrote  the  Fireside  Journal,  consistmg  of  a  number  oE 
f4''sei^^7^^^^^^^  «'  Cambridge  in  the  pa.t.  Besides th^^ 
production  of  his  own  numerous  works  he  ^^.^^  ^f^^^^^^.^^  ^ 
magazine,  and  been  regularly  connected  with  ^1^^  f  ^*j;f  ^"^^^^^ 
Standard  He  is  now  the  chief  editor  of  the  North  Amertcau 
^4t    and  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Harvard  University. 


Tlic  Robin  takes  his  name  from  the  somewhat  slight  resem- 
blance omsrusBet  red  vest  to  the  rich  red  breast  of  his  British 
nZsake,  whose  name  Robin  is  the  endearing  f --  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
mcfc-daw'mag-pie:  his  other  name,  "  migratory  tnrush,  ™h  i^ 
iS  reSitv  his  correct  designation,  explains  its  own  meaning  Emi- 
nem toffuished  in  a  good,  as  ..otorloiii  is  in  a  bad  sense. 
SenliXoabriel  Daniei  (1686-1736),  was  bom  at  Dantzic 
fnd  sXquently  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  immorta  ized 
??s  name  by  substituting  mercury  for  ^cohol  in  the  conimon  ther- 
mometer     His  zero  point,  the  lowest  temperature  he  had  observed 

TMeriments,  was  obtained  by  i-Hri^H'  W1766  iS' 
ture  of  ice  and  sal  ammoniac.  Bloonifleld,  Robert  (1766-182J), 
arrent'ce  te  a  shoemaker,  and  son  of  a  tailor,  was  the  author  at  a 
verTearly  age  of  the  The  Farmer^ s  Boy,  and  afterwards  wrote 
loZ  o'her  poel,  which  do  not  by  any  means  appear  te  us  to  be 
Prosaic  "if  that  i^  what  Lowell  really  means  to  msmuate.  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  containing  a  regular  supply  o  wise  saw 
*d  prtTticd^  was  begun  in  1732  by  Be^J^^^i^.^^nt 

Zk^rT. noZd^-jylur^^  of  Richard  Saunders,  A«l«  Minor;  the 
n"^meoFthe  cherry  is  said  to  be  derived  from  uerasus  ui  ^-.- 
aSflit  of  eminent  domain  was  the  technical  phrase  describ- 
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ing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 

Q^Q    «    ^^"^'^  ^'  ^  ^"^^«'  vegetable  and  animal. 
^J:.^7    K    ?^*  ArKos,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,   constantly 

qoo^'*^     ^    ^^^^^^^^"*^^''®^*^®^i^g®o'  Troy. 
I.  ?'    It-  ,"*f  <'''*»•'''»  a  sanctimonious  humbug  in  DioKHim»  Nic- 
r  ^u^K^?-.   ^"^^^^  member,  one  who  legislates  aooording 
as  he  IS  bribed  m  the  lohhy  of  the  Legislative  HaU  ^ 


FEEDEEICK  LOCKEE.— 1821- 
The  Old  Cradle.    Extract  LXXXIX.,  page  400. 

BlogrraphlcalSkelch.-FBEDEBicK  Lockeb-Lampson  was 
bom  m  1821,  and  after  the  usual  Public  School  education  of™ 
English  boy  of  the  weU-to-do  class,  entered  the  Civil  ^rvil  i^ 
London,  England,  as  Precis  writer  to  the  Admiralty,  WhitehalT 
He  has  been  a  fairly  voluminous  contributor  of  reviews,  essavs 
and  short  poems  to  the  colunms  of  the  Times,  Blaekwood  Punlh 
and  the  eom/.j«  magazine;  and  has  achieved  more  t^n  an  averat 
populanty  by  the  collected  edition  of  the  least  ephemeral  of  his 
poetic  effusions,  published  as  London  Lyrics.     In  1867  he  editod 

Pa^c  wf  r  ISTr^nf  ^^  discriminating  taste,  and  issued  his 
i-atcnworfc  m  1879.  He  is  certainly  capable  of  making  some 
worthy  addition  to  our  permanent  literature,  and  ^ill  probfbly  do 
8o  when  he  has  decided  on  some  suitable  theme.  Mr  Locker  is 
a  noted  connoisseur  and  coUector  of  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters 
and  his  hbrary  of  rare  Elizabethan  literature,  of  whix^hheh^T 
sued  an  exceedingly  judicious  catalogue  raisonm,  would  have  de- 
hghted  the  soul  of  Charles  Lamb.  On  his  marriage  to  the  dIuRh 
ter  of  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  he  added  his  wife's  surname  to  his  o^] 

Tlic  Old  Cradle ;  A.S.,  cradel,  dim.  of  crcet,  a  cart,  cf  Lat 
cm^tc,./a,  dim  of  cm^.,  wicker  work ;  similar  homely  hdr-ioo^ 
have  suggested  many  a  domestic  lyric  since  the  "  Old  Arm  Cha^^ 
set  the  fashion;  but  this  graceful  little  fireside  idyll  caTholdite 
own  with  most  of  them  Note  that  even  here  the  author's  Eliza 
bethan  testes  betray  themselves  in  the  Shakspearian  alLS' 
fardel,  a  burden,  a  bundle,  a  suggestion  of  HamlAf «  »  "r" 
would  fardels  bear? "-Italian  fa&o  1  tat^f  cZu 
Hamlet's  »  this  mortal  coe7,"  confusion,  triuble ;  OU  pi  ooW  Lat' 
'V'//'76re,  to  collect  in  a  tangle  as  r.  rope  does.  M.-k  ^^Zl\  .^' 
nv.nl  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  negroes  in  the  days"of"8Wv- 
probably  from  the  Spanish  pequeuo  niuo.  ^  slavery, 
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MATTHEW  AENOLD.— 1822- 


EuoBT  Chapel,  November,  1857.~Extraot  XC,  page  401. 

Biographical  Sketch.— So  much  has  already  been  said  in 
these  pages  about  the  great  Eugby  Public  srhool,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  great  headmaster,  Dr.  Arnold,  that  it  seems  supertluoua 
to  touch  upon  these  subjects  at  all  in  treating,  very  bnefly,  of  the 
Hfe  and  works  of  his  eldest  and  most  gifted  son. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  born  in  1822,  some  six  years  before  his 
father's  removal  from  the  rectory  of  Laleham  to  assume  the  head- 
mastership  of  Euffby.     {See  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold,  p. 
32  )     Dr.  Arnold,  with  his  firm  con^ction  of  the  fundamental  ex- 
cellence of  the  great  PubHc  school  system,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  removal  from  purely  home  influence,  sent  his  eldest  son, 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  to  the  Public  school  of  Wmchester; 
and  when  the 'boy's  character  had  thus  been  in  some  degree 
moulded,  he  returned  to  Eugby  to  complete  his  preparation  for 
the  University.      Shortly  after  entering  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
he  gained  a  scholarship;  in  the  usual  course  he  distmguished 
himaelf  and  his  school,   carrying  off  the  Newdegate  prize  for 
Enghsh  verse  composition,  and  giving  other  evidences  of  sound 
scholarship,  poetic  taste,  and  critical  acumen.     In  1844  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  with  honors,  and  the  foUowing  year  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship  in  Oriel  college,  another  of  the  numerous  coUeges  em- 
braced within  the  same  University.   This  position  gave  him,  as  it  has 
given  many  others,  a  sufficient  amount  of  learned  leisure  to  prose- 
cute his  favorite  studies;  and  to  this  period  of  meditative  study 
we  owe  a  good  deal  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  has  done  for  literature. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  by  the  late  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  most  consistent  politician,  as  Harriet  Martmeau 
describes  him,  of  an  age  abounding  in  inconsistent  politicians. 
During  his  connection  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  Arnold  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  The 
Strayed  Reveller.    In  1851  the  LansdoT^-ne  influence  secured  him 
the  position  of  one  of   Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  a 
position  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  ahnost  as  much  for 
primary  education  in  England  as  his  father  had  aocomphshed  for 
higher  education;  some  of  his  Eeports  on  the  state  of  education 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  being  well  worthy  of  consideration 
even  on  this  more  widely  educated  continent  of  Amenoa.     His 
professional  duties  do  not  appear  to  have  hindered  his  literary 

^«    ^_     t;, j^^i^„  ^«  7^*««^  Qi^r%anrA(1  in  1853.  aud  in  the follow- 

inc  year,  1854,  a  volume  of  poems  first  appeared  with  his  name. 
Thenceforth  the  name,  at  least,  of  Matthew  Arnold  was  known  to 
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the  outside  woriJ  as  that  of  a  singularly  gifted  poet,  the  not  unworthy 
son,  mtellectually,  of  his  distinguished  father  ;~the  name,  for,  in 
sober  truth,  in  little  more  than  in  name  is  he  even  now  known  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  hght  readers  of  our  hterature.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  his  audience  will  ever  be  a  large  one— he  does  not  write  poetry 
for  the  people,  but  for  the  scholarly  few,  who  may  be  willing  to 
study  the  deeper,  inner  meaning  of  his  allegorical  theines,  and 
able  to  appreciate  the  severe  classic  simplicity  of  his  style.  His 
Mero2)i,  for  instance,  a  tragedy  modelled  on  ancient  Greek  forms, 
while  it  can  intensely  delight  the  student  in  his  hbrary,  and  can 
furnish  him  with  endless  food  for  thought  and  comparison,  would 
nevertheless  bo  hissed  off  the  boards  of  any  theatre  whose  manager 
might  have  the  hardihood  to  venture  on  producing  it.  This  poem 
was  pubhshed  in  1858,  the  year  after  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,— a  position  which 
he  ably  filled  for  ten  years,  besides  attending  to  his  other  some- 
what numerous  avocations. 

His  eari)  r  prose  woiks  were  produced  during  this  period,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  lectures  delivered  to  his  Oxford  clameB :  Lectures 
on  Translating  Homer,  for  vvhich  he  advocated  the  employment  of 
the  English  dactylic  hexameter,   appeared  in  1861;   the  Essays 
on  Criticism,  in  1865;  and  lectures  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Litera- 
ture, in  1867.     All  his  prose  works  are  critical,  many  of  them 
iconoclastic,  some  of  them  rather  starthng  to  the  average  orthodox 
reader.     A  fearless  and  outspoken  critic,  he  has  at  least  the  rare 
merit  of  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions;  nor  does  he  now  shrink, 
apparently,  from  the  idea  of  annihilation.     Of  these  disturbing 
contributions  ro  the  sceptical  literature  of  the  age  it  io  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  merely  to  mention  their  titles  -.—Culture  and 
Anarchy,  Literature  and  Dogma,  God  and  the  Bible,  and  his  nu- 
merous essays  on  similar  topics  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  prose  authors  as  far  as  style  goes;  but  have  been  of  httle 
value  to  the  world  of  thought.     Any  and  every  fool  can  suggest 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  dangers,— from  Matthew  Arnold  more  was 
to  be  expected,  but  more  has  not  been  received.     He  solves  noth- 
ing, unravels  nothing,  makes  nothing  safe  and  sure. 


RUGBY  CHAPEL. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  a  man's  writings  gives  no  insight  into 
Ins  real  character,  beyond  the  glimpse  that  it  affords  of  his  mental 
— ••  •'  •"  ^"'-^  '-'^i^^uxtju  ul  Ilia  LiiuiiiuH  ;  uor  cun  any  ex- 
tract, however  characteristic,  do  more  than  show  what  waa  the 
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prevailing  tone  of  thought  under  which  the  extract  was  written. 
Hence  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  conclude  that  in  "  Rugby 
Chapel "  we  have  a  portrait,  a  true  likeness  of  the  Matthew  Arnold 
of  to-day.  The  writer  of  the  poem  was  a  very  different  being  in 
1857  from  the  Matthew  Arnold  who  appeared  before  his  American 
audiences  in  1883,  and  again  in  1886,  offering  them  the  pressed, 
and  dried,  and  dead  flowers  of  '  JEsthetic  Culture '  as  his  only 
equivalent  for  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  existence  has 
become  an  unreal  dream  to  him  and  the  aesthetic  school  for  ever 
and  for  ever.  In  '  Rugby  Chapel'  we  feel  the  thrill  of  a  strong 
human  soul  haken  by  the  doubts  which  must  beset  every  mortal 
soul  in  its  struggle  to  the  light,  but  yet  borne  bravely  up  by  the 
strong  hope  of  reaching  the  goal  at  last,  and  this  whirlwind  state 
of  imrest  is,  with  almost  terrific  power,  set  forth  in  the  dread  alle- 
gories of  the  poem  ;  but  in  the  writings  and  the  lectures  of  his  later 
years  we  find  that  this  brave,  struggling  soul  of  his  youth  has  at 
last  attained  to  calmness  and  to  rest — to  the  calmness  of  despair,  to 
the  rest  of  the  grave  of  hope  !  To  hear  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 
platform,  listlessly  lisping  forth  platitudes  about  hterature,  dogma, 
culture,  and  so  forth,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
much  of  a  struggle  in  the  life  of  his  calm,  philosophic  soul;  but 
to  read  Rugby  Chapel,  and  some  others  of  his  earlier  short  pieces, 
one  must  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  a  period  of  mortal 
agony  before  such  a  nature  could  resign  its  birthright  and  heri- 
tage of  immortality  for  the  husks  of  unbelief. 

Tlie  Auiumo— evening.— Note  the  period  of  the  year  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem. 

Silent.— Give  the  relation  of  this  word.  Mark  the  effect  of 
chill,  drear,  loneliness,  produced  by  these  words  and  pictures  in  the 
opening  stanza,  and  how  fittingly  they  prelude  the  spiritual  lone- 
liness of  the  writer  as  depicted  afterwards. 

In  w^liose  bound  Tiiou— art  laid.— Where  was  Dr.  Ar- 
nold buried?     See  Biographical  Sketch,  page  32. 

By-j:one  autumns  with  thee.— I'arse  with  fully. 

Aroixest. — How  much  more  forcibly  does  this,  the  correct  form, 
strike  upon  the  ear,  than  the  periphrasis  '  didst  arise  ! '  cf.  uprais- 
est,  repressest^  turnedst,  beckonedst; — are  these  last  twov^  jrds  more 
defensible  on  euphonic  groimds  than  the  others  ?  whether  is  the 
sibilation,  in  arosest,  &c.,  a  blemish  or  a  beauty? 

A  eall  unforeseen,  A,ii.—See  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr. 
Arnold. 

A8  under  the  hough»i— as  we  might.— Parse  each  of  the 
OS's.  Bough,  A.S.  boy  -  an  arm,  the  shtmlder  of  an  animal,  Cf. 
bow  of  a  sliip. 
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poem,  but  elsewhere      pJTVTH'  ''''^  '''^^  throughout  this 
t-^    ,         eisewnere.     -b^-g.,  m  his  short  poem, /«oZa^iow;— 

"  ^u7-iu  *¥  ««a  of  life  enisled, 

DoVnn^tt.  "I!^  "*,''*''''  f^et^'^en  ua  thrown, 
IJotting  the  shoreless  waterv  wild 
We  mortal  millions  live  ahne."  ' 

imairineS'.r»„^™*   ?u^  <»toovn;  Umt  each  must  perforce 

"  this  soul  hath  been 
AJone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
bo  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
fecarce  eeemfed  there  to  be." 

By  what  shore  larrlcst  ihn«i  ii«m.r»     a     •■• 

tC™o{i^^       ™  "  *'°"^"™  ^-^-^  "«  »«»rfy  out  ot  plact^;' 

«se  of  the  worf  '  effort 'Is'no^Velicita;?'''^"  fie"  "'""""'«  '  ."■« 
be  un.^nin,  ;   uor  ^  it  ^  t^tTr  r^t^h";  Se*;?^ 
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higher  standpoint,  that  what  we  have  to  look  for  is  "not  perform- 

'TiryeTl^rl-Analyze  this  period,  ending  at  "devouring 
grave,"  and  parse  fuUy  each  word  in  it ;  dull  oblivion,  cf. 

Oruy's  Eleqy: — "  dull  forgetfulness." 

Cheerful,  with  frlendu,  etc.— The  imagery  of  this  mag- 
nificent passage  is  unequalled  in  any  of  Arnold's  other  ^^orks  is 
unsurpassed  perhaps  in  our  literature.     The  comparison  of  the 
arduous  path  of  a  would-be  noble  Hfe  to  an  Alpme  ascent  is  famil- 
iar to  aU  readers  of  Loncifellow's  Excelsior;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  vivid  realism,  in  descriptive  mt^nsenesstmd 
in  the   accumulation  of   awful  accessories,  Arnold  has  far  tran- 
scended his  American  original.     Regarding  the  p^sage  merely  as 
a  descriptive  account  of  an  Alpine  storm  and  its  eifects,  we  have  to 
turn  to  Byron's  Manfred  to  find  its  parallel.      It  ^t>uld   be 
almost  sacrilege  t9  mar  the  beauty  of  such  a  passage  by  analyzing 
or  dissecting  it ;  and  it  would  be  usele88,-the  poet  is,  m  fact  so 
carried  awal  by  the  vividness  of  his  recollections  of  some  grand 
lurid  Alpine  tempest,  that  he  forgets  to  speak  in  allegory  ;  and  so 
we  have  the  commonplace  ending  of  the  catastrophe  by  the  arnyal 
at  -  the  lonely  inn  'mid  the  rocks  "  with  its  "  gaunt  and  taciturn 
host"  the  reply  to  whose  matter-of-fact  question  brings  us  back 

''^^i"o«ld:H"S'Lfore\^  .B.ed.-The  desciiption  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  unselti8h-i.e8s,  and  manly  concealment  of  his  own  sorrows 
and  heartaches  exactly  tallies  with  what  we  have  learned  of  him 
Tom  Dean  Stanley,  Tom  Hughes  (Tom  Brown),  and  others  of  his 

^""who  eUe-seem'd  but  a  dream  =  who,  but  for  the  faith 
in  goodness  produced  by  example,  would  have  seemed  a  mere 

"^'The  mce  of  men  whom  I  iee-is  bad  grammar;  since 
the  antecedent  of  whom  is  men,  the  article  is  ^^^^Jf^-*^/^^^"^ 
What  would  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stand  m 

^^nwHIInffly  sees  one-lost.-" It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  ii  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  httle  ones  should 

^ttrel.rthe1i^stof  manUlnd.-The  allegory  is  copied, 
not  very  closely,  from  the  march  of  the  Israehtes  into  CauaMijj- 
the  spirits  of  'the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone      takmg  ti^e 
place's  anddischar,ing  the  ^nctions,  f  Mose^^^^^^^^ 
Note,  in  the  closing  stanza,  how  tii«  3^;^^^.-  'i'";-*:"^",,, 
leaders  are  attributed  to  the  departed  "  Servants  of  God 
Hour  of  need  of  your-race. -Parse  the  two  of  s. 
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CHARLES  SANGSTER.— 1822" 
In  the  Okillia  Woods.    Extract  XCI.,  page  408. 

BioirrHplilcal  Sketch.— Charles  Sangsteb  was  born  in 
Kingston,  in  the  year  1822,  and  very  early  entered  the  service  of 
his  country  as  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  his  official  position  he  embraced  the  career  of  a 
journalist  for  some  time;  but  in  1867  he  again  entered  on  ^  'fe 
of  an  employ^,  this  time  in  the  Civil  SeiTice  at  Ottawa,  wht..  e 
has  since  resided.  He  has  been  an  esteemed  but  not  a  volum*. 
OU9  contributor  to  our  lamentably  scanty  stock  of  native  literature; 
many  of  his  httle  poems  are  redolent  of  the  woods  and  wilds,  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a^j  considerable  work  from  his  pen 
would  be  cordially  welcomed  by  his  countrymen.  The  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Saguenay,  and  Hesperus,  and  other  Poems,  are 
the  titles  of  the  two  works  he  has  already  published;  they  consist 
of  lyrics,  patriotic  and  general,  and  of  descriptive  poems,  dealing 
with  the  beauties  of  Canadian  forests  and  streams. 


Orillia  Woods  are  fast  disappearing,  and  fashionable  tourists 
are  the  only  strange  objects  that  no^^  meet  the  view  in  these  for- 
mer haunts  of  the  true  native  Canadian.  Bo^irn,  Fr.  borne,  a 
bound,  limit;  the  word  occurs  in  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy;  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  bourn,  a  stream,  from  A.S.  byrnan, 
to  bum,  boil.  Fierce  OJIbwas,  Ojibbeways,  or  Chippewas,  the 
type  of  the  Algonquins,  are  a  tall,  well  developed  race,  distin- 
guished for  their  proud  bearing  and  easy  manners.  They  formerly 
owned  and  occupied  the  valley  of  Lake  Superior,  and  it  was  not 
till  1854  that  they  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  their  territories  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Northern  Michigan.  Huron§  is  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  Wyandots,  a  branch  of  the  Ir^ouois,  first 
known  at  Montreal,  where  they  were  converted  by  the  French 
Missionaries  in  the  17th  century.  They  were  alTJQOst  exterminated 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  after  forming  various  settlements  on  Lake 
SupOTior,  at  Marquette,  and  Detroit,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
settled  in  Kansas,  under  a  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  in  1865.  Iro- 
quois. This  name  included  tJ^  f '.x  Nations: — Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  ^nd  Tuscaroras,  to  which  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Algonquin  Mississagas  were  afterwards  joined.  They 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  were 


ji)  lal 


m i.  _* 


the  tribe  is  scattered  over  New  York,  Wisconsin  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri. 
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GOLDWIN  SMITH.— 1823- 


MORALB  AND  ChARAOTKI  IN  THE  ElOHTBENTH   OeNTUBY. 

From  OowPBR. — Extract  XOII.,  page  409. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Few  living  writers  of  celebrity  are 
BO  well  knowB  personally  in  Canada  as  Goldwin  Smith,  and  this 
fact,  while  it  seems  i^  render  a  biographical  sketch  unnecessary, 
in  reality  makes  the  task  one  of  greater  difficulty  and  delicacy  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  for  it  would  seem  ungracious  to 
criticise  the  work  and  character  of  a  distinguished  guest  witli  the 
Bjime  freedom  that  would  be  expected  in  dealing  with  a  writer 
known  to  us  only  through  his  works,  and  to  state  bare  biographi- 
cal facts,  without  comment,  m  ould  be  at  variance  with  the  plan 
pursued  hitherto  in  these  Notes. 

He  was  bom  at  Beading,  in  Berkshire,  England,  Aug.  13, 1823, 
his  father  being  a  physician  in  large  practice,  and  consequently 
easy  circumstances.     On  the  completion  of  his  school  studies  at 
Eton  College  (commemorated  in  Gray's  celebrated  and  only  na- 
tural ode),  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  two 
scholarships  and  numerous  other  honors  and  prizes  ;  he  graduated 
with  first-class  honors  in  classics,  in  1845,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards, 1847,  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  University  College.     In 
the  year  1847  he  was  also  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  but 
he  has  never  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  his  legal  studies, 
however,  have  been  of  great  service  as  a  mental  discipline,  devel- 
oping the  faculty  of  close  investigation  and  reason  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  historian.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
assistant-secretary  to  the  first,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  as 
chief  secretary  to  the  second,  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  Oxford  University  ;  his  reports  on  these 
commissions  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  higher 
education,  and  gained  their  author  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Education  Commission,  1859.     The  year  previously,  1868, 
he  had  entered  on  his  duties  as  Begius  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  position  which  he  retained  for 
eight  years — resigning  it  then  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of 
life  father.     Some  of  his  more  important  lecture  to  the  students 
were  afterwards  published  in  book  form  as  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History,  1861,  and  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  to  whose  adverse  criticism  the  author  x*eplied  in  a  series  of 
trenchant  letters  in  the  London  Daily  News,  subsequently  collected 
and  republished  as  The  Empire,  1863.     ^is  Irish  History  and 
jfipji  Oharactev^  1862*  is  an  ex^^aiision  of  a  lecture  delivered  on 
the  subject  before  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  :  It  is  animated 
bv  an  obvious  spirit  of  fail'  play,  and  a  manifest  desire  to  do  jns- 
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blunders  and  their  cnW  bT^  if  ^^^^  Pf  "P^«  '*«  ^^^  ««  their 
tion  which  may  fairl?  bo  urtll  l  ^  T\^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^^^  «bjec. 
of  the  authori^they  we  aS  ?,^«7'"'''^  ^\^^  ^'«^"«^  theories 
acter  derived  from  bcX  andT^f  T  ^  ^'^"^"^  «'  ^^«"  «h«r- 
kind.  Another  s^rierof'(?^fl?  ^T"^  ^^"^^  °«°tact  with  man- 
of  England,  was  pTbi^il  iHrf  ""T'  ??  *^^  P^"*^*'^  ^'«t°^y 

Besides  atteudimr  t^v.^!  ?f  **^  ^Jm,  CromweU,  and  Pitt, 
the  Educational  Co^i  SZ  s""  f^  ""^  ?^  ^  *^«  ^^^  «' 
a«  he  had  been  sinTiT'  Si^tln""^  ^  ""f '  ^"^«  *^«  P«"°^' 
advanced  Liberal,  or  democfatt^-  '  ''^  ^^'^^  Propagandist  of 
pen,  and  platform  and  i^^^^  t^  P^-^^^^ting  tiiem  by  purse, 
l^quy  at  the  Cds^f  ^„^"™8:  thereby  no  smaU  share  of  ob- 

recall  the  vfAl^ce  Jh  wMcW  w  H"^«  «'  "'"^l^^ir  ^U 
Mr.  Disraeli,  assdLrSe^^o^fn^  ^^^,  ^^°'^  Beacoi^.deld,  then 
with  which  the  pioL^or  renS  f  P^'^^^^^'"  ««d  the  petulance 
attack  unworthiirreDXIl  X  i*"",  ^^  .assailant^an  imworthy 
alike  on  assSt  Id  :^;p'Sed"^°^^^^^^^ 

States  was  vigorously  estTur^r;^  ^^a  ^^T  ^'  *^^  Northern 
Beries  of  lettefsTthe  TS^^n^  r^  Gold^nn  Smith  in  a  desultory 
the  Daily  Neim-  TulZt  ^fr*'-^^  ^  ^  favorite  organ, 
must  not^be  foTgitC  thSi!/^^."'  T*^"^  «^  ^  Liberalism 
self  and  his  Zneyahel^i^^^  ^**^  ^^^^  *^«  ^^g  l^nx- 

the  crusade  gTuity^jl^  Stn^^'^M^?^'^'^  S^a^emen)  into 
apostles  of  eqSalriJhteaeaW  an"  ^^'  '^^^  other  visionary 
measures  of  limely^sLv^StvZ  ZT^I"  ^^'"'  '^^  the  wholesome 
formidable  Jam  Ja  7^L^L  fl  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^« 
^^toljl^lZ^^^^,^^^^^  ^^  Constitutional 

bis  foriier  sympathy  rdTa^o'rsto^thrTr*^"  ^*"^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^J^' 

letters  on  poUMtoSL^     '^i'"'"^  ""■""  <"  *«  ootmtrT,  his 
and  fnn,iblo  ™f».   .  .*  ™"°  ??™ker,  a  smgularly  persDieuona 
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MOllALS  AND  CHARACTER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  extract  is  taken  from  the  author's  life  of  Cowper,  a  mono- 
graph contribution  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  The 
style  is  so  lucid  that  it  will  only  need  a  few  biographical  notes  to 
make  the  selection  perfectly  clear. 

»pen*er,— Edmund,  author  of  onr  greatest  allegoncal  poem, 
the  Faerie  Queen  (1590-91),  was  bt>m  m  1558,  d.  1599.  »■•«•*••- 
pcHro-ihe  greatest  dramatist  of  all  time,  was  born  ?»  1»*^*'  "'^ 
Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Wai  wickshire,  England,where  he  died  in  1616. 
miltoii— the  greatest  of  English  epic  writers,  born  1608,  d.  1674. 
These  three  are  mentioned  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  poetry 
and  mere  verse.  According  to  Goldwin  Smith,  Pope  is  not  entitled 
to  rank  high  among  our  poets,  though  he  very  justly  awards  mm  the 
praise  of  being  an  Brch-ver»lller,  i.e.  not  only  a  voluminous 
writer  of  verses,  but  an  exceptionally  skilful  constructor  of  them. 
Most  readers  are,  ne  vertheless,  quite  willing  to  accord  to  Potm»  a  posi- 
tion as  a  poet  only  just  below  Dryden,  while  as  a  versifier  he  ib  far 
superior  to  him  and  all  others  of  that  age.  if  not  of  any  age.  Fope 
was  bom  1688,  d.  1744.  ^         ,    ^, 

Kevolutloii  of  16§8-nic  PiBrltaii  HcvoIiiUon.-- 
Write  notes  on  these  two  revolutions,  their  immediate  and  remote 
causes,  and  their  consequences. 

Noiieonfor mists.— Explain  the  meaning  of  this  word;  also,  oi 

Whig,  and  of  Unitarian. 

Truillber— l>r.  I'rlmrose.  — TrMm7)eris  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Fielding's  Josej>/i  Andrews,  where  he  ia  depicted  as  a 
course,  sensuous,  fat  parson,  intended  as  the  type  of  the  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  parsons  of  the  age.  For  Dr.  I'llnirose,  see  notes 
on  CJoldsmUh's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Slnecurtsm  and  pluralities.— A  sinecure  is  a  hvmg  m 
which  the  holder  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw  his  salary ;  plurahUes 
is  the  term  uppHed  to  the  holdings  (rectories,  incumbencies,  &c.) 
held  by  a  clergyman  who  holds  more  than  one. 

Hoiartli,— Wt7Ziam,  1697-1764,  was  one  of  the  greatest  satiri- 
cal caricaturists  the  world  has  yet  seen.  His  Rake's  Progress,  Mar- 
riage d  la  mode,  and  other  series  of  carixjons  on  similar  topics, 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  coarseness  and  licentiousness  of  tlie 

yielding  and  Smollett.— -Henry  Fielding  (1707-1754), 
after  a  youth  of  wildness  and  dissipation,  began,  at  the  age  oi 
forty-two,  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  fictions  in  the  language. 

are   his  most  important  works.     Tohtas  George  bmolleU  (1721- 
1771),  a  Scotchman  eettled  in  London  as  editor  of  The  Briton,  m 
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1744.  RntJenck  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Humphrey  Clinker, 
are  his  most  important  novels;  he  also  wrote  the  <!ontinuation  of 
Hvxme's  History  of  England  in  a  style  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  his  historical  master. 

Marriage  a  la  mode.— See  note  on  Hogarth,  above. 

Cheiterfleld-  ( 1684  1773).  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (Philip 
Dormer  Stanhope)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  eloquent,  witty, 
and  wise  noblemen  of  the  age.  He  gained  great  idat  by  his 
judicious  administration  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  His 
Letters  to  hia  Hon,  published  the  year  after  their  author's  death,  are 
still  quoted  as  final  authority  by  compilers  of  manuals  on  eti- 
quette; they  show  him  to  have  been  the  heartless,  soulless,  courtly 
exquisite  described  in  the  text.  He  was,  however,  better  than  liis 
age,  which  ought  to  go  for  something  in  the  long  account. 

Wllkeiies,  Poiters,  and  Sandivlchci  -Jchn  Wilkea 
(1727-1797),  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  North  _  \ton,  and,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  the  popular  champion  of  the  rights  of 
liberty,  was  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  profligate  scoundrels 
that  ever  degraded  and  disgraced  humanity ;  the  notorious  Essay 
m  iVoman,  (a  burlesque  parody  on  Pope's  oeleb-  '  J  Essay  on  Man,) 
3ompo8ed  by  Wilkes  and  his  boon  companiont,,  is  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  brothel.  Lord  Sandmch 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  GrenviUe  Administra- 
tion, and  was,  in  profligacy  at  least,  a  worthy  compeer  of  John 
Wilkes;  in  one  resport,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  proud  pre-eminence 
in  evil  over  his  companion,  for  wher<^as  the  commoner,  with  all  his 
vices,  "was  at  least  tm  oixm  and  honorable  political  a/lvereary,  the 
peer  disdained  not  to  sully  his  noble  rauK  and  bring  dishonor  on 
his  order  by  the  blackest  and  most  cowardly  treachery — though  he 
was  the  boon  companion  f>^  ^  friend  (!)  of  John  Wilkes,  he  was, 
at  the  time  and  all  the  time,  employing  paid  spies  to  dog  the 
steps  of  the  great  democrat,  and  was  trying  to  procure  evidence 
wherewith  to  hang  his  comrade  by  bribing  a  printer  to  furnish  him 
with  advance  proof  sheets  of  the  North  Briton  !  Noblesse  obliye  ! 

Meil-flre  Club. — The  three  clubs  of  this  suggestive  name  in 
London  were  the  culmination  of  the  Mohawk  clubs  of  Addison's 
era.  George  I.  suppressed  them  in  1721  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
establish  Tient  of  the  regular  police  force  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  "watch"  that  the  streets  of  London  were  rendered  safe 
enough  for  the  ordinary  foot  passenger  at  night. 

AllMTorthy. — A  benevolent  and  all  worthy  character  in  Tom 
Jones. 

Sip  Rogrer  de  Coverley.— The  typical  country  gentleman 
of  Addison's  Spectator.    See  Sketch  of  Addison  in  Notes. 

Weiterns.— In  Fielding's  History  of  a  Foundling,  Squire 
Western  plays  an  important  part  ;  he  is  depicted  as  genial,  jovial, 
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irfw^'ible,  ignorant,  shrewd,  but  above  all  inings  as  thoroughly 
seltish. 

FositlTiits  now  promifiic— that  the  worship  of  hnmanily 
is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future  ;  at  least  that  Avas  the  proposal 
of  the  founder  of  Positivism,  the  French  philosopher,  Auyuste 
Comte  (1798-1857),  whose  d<x;trine8  seem  to  be  a  combination  of 
those  of  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  and  Hegel,  i.e.,  a  denial  of  the  claims 
of  theology  and  metaphysics,  an  abandonment  of  the  search  alter 
the  causes  and  essences  of  things,  and  a  substitution,  for  these 
enquiries,  of  a  search  after  natural  laws  by  which  to  mterpret 
natural  phenomena. 

JMog^artli'i  Election— consisted  of  a  series  of  four  cartoon, 
caricatures  of  the  incidents  at  an  ordinary  English  election  of  the 
period. 

Lady  Huntingdon— was  Selina,  daughter  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Ilxmtingdon,  1728.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished by  her  mjimificent  charities,  and  stoutly  befriended  the 
early  Methodist  preachers,  Wesley  and  "Whitelield. 

(Stocks  and  tlic  pillory.— The  stocks  was  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  petty  offences,  consisting  of  a  strong  wooden  frame 
work  with  holes  for  inserting  the  feet,  or  hands,  or  both  ;  the  pil- 
lory also  consisted  of  a  strong  frame  fastened  to  a  pole,  and  having 
holes  for  the  head  and  hands.  Skeat  gives  up  the  etymology  as 
obscure  ;  Webster  merely  gives  Latin  and  Eoman  equivalents. 
May  it  not  be  from  speculatorium,  i.e.,  a  spy-place,  or  place  whero 
the  criminal  is  set  up  to  be  looked  at?    It  is  not  from  pillar. 

Temple  Bar — connected  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temples,  in 
the  TrniR  of  Court,  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Knights  Templar. 

John  Wesley— the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Society,  was 
bom  in  1703,  and  died  in  1791 ;  the  course  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 

Wliltefleld,  George,  1714-1770,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  hopeful  of  rehgious  Reformers  ;  he  was  the  best  and  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  his  day,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  elocution 
he  often  excited  the  envy  even  of  Garrick  and  others  scarcely  leas 
distinguished. 

Howard,  John,  1729-1790,  the  philanthropist  and  reformer 

of  the  prison  system  of  England. 

Wllberforce,  William,  1759-1833,  succeeded  after  years  ol 
agitation  in  carrying  a  bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in 
all  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
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A  Liberal  Education.  From  Lay  SErMoxs,  &o.  -Extract  XCHL 

page  412.  ' 

n?9i?w"i?f'*'"',?.'**^*'»--'''««'^'^«  Henry  Huxley  was  bom 
PoS  of  1^^;  ^"J^'T"'  ^^^^'^"^'  -^-'•^  ^  father  held   h™ 

S  aU   h^^        •  ^^f^^'  ^  ^^^  P"*'"^  ^^^^'      Having  ac 
quired  all  the  education  the  pubhc  school  coidd  give  him  HuxL 

'fEaW      FromlL^^  l^is  brother-in-law,  a  physician  practising 
nfn«  n^^*     7  ?^^  ^  ^^^^  ^®  Continued  the  study  of  medH 

sX^l  atTlTiL^'r'^  '^  relative,  in  tLMe^Sl 

Bonooi  at  C^harmg  Cross  hospital.      In  1846  he  was  annnmf^l 

ueignuorliood  of  Portsmoiitb  ;  ahd  Uie  followins  Year  he  obtninp.! 
the  game  appomtraent  on  board  the  «„(».„.„fc,  U.rflttr„K  o  .ttr 

UI8  nye  years  cruise  Huxley  was  a  constant  correspondent  of  tJm 
Royal  Society, in  whose  "Philosophical  TransactLnKany  com 
mumca  ions  from  his  pen  are  embalmed;  and  so SlyX^estr^ 

^«e^r;Sh4trth^;s?r.i:e 

hveredmany  of  hie  most  brUhant  looturea;  and Tthe  foU^^^t 
year  he  was  chosen  Fullerian  professor  of  Physiolosv  nt  the  Z3 

Ser„a,o'JrandPh'^''r''""*.«-'*"^^^^^^ 

■mThlt  ^Ta^        Physiology  m  the  Boyal  College  of  SnrKeons 

;"      f  '^^  ^  exammer  in  the  London  tniversitv     In  187(1  h» 

sehrs.''^i;oV^.^\t^n^5'£SLSifX  str 
f^t^SaSrd^s--r.rrsy?:^^ 

o  ear  conciae,  and  accurate;  it  is,  indeed,  a  tZng^to  bo  Zdemd 
atthat  men  so  eminent  in  science  as  are  Tyndall  and  HuxirvshouM 

pression,     il^lther  of  them  mio-h^  ho   i  o-rAnf  ',•*  «        «       •  » 

Ue  were  not  each  a  shining  iTgftiu  science  ^  ''"'"''"■^'  " 
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THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY, 
A  LIBEEAL  EDUCATION. 


The  extract  is  taken  from  one  of  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons,  a  Benes 
of  scientific  and  semi-scientific  lectures  in  the  Jermyn  street  bchool 
of  Mines  to  audiences  composed  principally  of  workmen.  J^ote 
the  plainness  and  directness  of  the  language  throughout,  and  the 
feUcity  with  which  even  compHcated  thoughts  are  expressed. 
There  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  whole  extract  that  requires  explana- 

"oumblt— a  special  mode  of  opening  a  game  of  cheas,  Old  Fr. 
gamher,  to  move,  cf.  Sanscrit  fcamp  =  to  move  to  and  fro.  JNote 
how  weU  the  metaphor  is  sustained  in  the  sucoeedmg  paragraphs. 

Rctzsch  htts  depleted  Satan— Morite  i2e<«sc/i,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver  of  great  power  and  originahty,  ™  ^om  at 
Dresden  1779,  d.  1857  ;  he  was  the  great  iUustrator  of  the  German 
poets.  He  depicted  Satan  in  an  origmal  paintmg,  of  great  thougU 
disputed  merit,  entitled  The  CnEss-PiiATEBS. 

Playing  for  lovk;— What  is  the  force  of  this  expression  Y 
,      Or,  better  still,  an  Kve— Why  "  better  still  ? "  ^ 

Nature  lia¥infr  no  Test-Acts— to  prevent  students  from 
entering  the  universal  University,  as  the  Test-Acts  debarred  them 
from  the  privUege  of  attending  Oxford,  Cambndge,  and  Dubhn. 
What  were  the  Test- Acts  ?    When  and  why  were  they  passed  ? 

When  and  why  repealed  ?  .     ^     -,     i.i- 

Take  honors-tlie  "Poll "-the  pi iicked- the  three 
classes  into  which  candidates  were  divided  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  the  University.  "  The  Poll "  =  the  undistmgmshed 
crowd  of  mere  jpcm  men,  A.  S.  pdZ^the  head  Of.  the  students 
slang  rendering  oi  itoXXoi.  The  plucked  =^ih^  rejected,  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  University  custom,  whereby  the  proctor 
walked  through  the  halls  when  the  granting  of  a  degree  was  under 
considerationrand  whoever  waa  of  opinion  that  the  degree  should 
not  be  granted  gently  plucked  the  proctor's  gown  as  he  passed, 
in  token,  possibly,  that  the  candidate  should  have  his  feathers 
plucked.    Like  most  very  old  slang  terms,  its  ongm  is  doubtfiiL 

Artlflelal  ducatlon  ought  to  be  an  antlcli>Htloii 
of  natural.-Huxley  might  have  carried  the  provmee  of  arti- 
ficial education  a  httle  further  ;  it  ought  not  only  to  anticipate 
the  natural  education  not  yet  received,  but  should  also  supplement 
by  interpreting  aid  adding  to  that  already  acqmred. 

That  ma.^,  I  think,  etc.-This  and  the  concluding  para- 
ffraph  would  require  a  longer  note  than  space  will  admit  of.  iry 
your  hand  at  a  critical  estimate  of  Huxley's  position,  and  do  not 
t       .    .,  .     -..«.     * !.:-„  :*  ,r^,,  fVii^ir  iiiH  nnsiiion  untenable. 

No  man  would  more  delight  in  seeing  such  an  exercise  of  a  vigor- 
ous inteUeot  than  would  the  celebrated  author  of  the  extract. 
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DINAH  MAEIA  MULOOK  CRAIK.— 1826- 

Too  Late.    Extract  XOIV.,  page  416. 

niogrraplilcal  Sketch. — Dinah  Mabta  MuiiOCK  was  born 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  the  year  1826,  and  had  barely  passed  the 
years  of  girlhood  when  she  began  to  acquii-e  celebrity  as  a  novel- 
ist and  tale- writer.  Her  first  novel,  The  Ogilvies,  was  published 
in  1849,  and  for  several  yeai-s  afterwards  her  annual  addition  to 
the  number  of  English  novels  was  expected  as  regularly  as  the 
seasons.  Olive  appeared  in  1850;  the  Head  of  tJte  Family ^  in  1851 ; 
Agatha' fi  Husband,  in  1852:  but  the  zenith  of  her' fame  and  popu- 
larity was  not  reached  till  1857,  when  the  publication  of  John 
Halifax,  Oe7itleman,TaiBed  her  to  a  highjank  among  the  romance 
writers  of  the  period.  She  has  since  published  a  large  number  of 
volumes,  consisting  of  novels,  poems,  tales,  and  miscellaneous 
productions,  under  such  titles  as  Uoinantic  Tales,  Domestic  Tales^ 
Nothing  Ne-w,  Studies  from  Life,  A  IVoman's  Tlioughts  ab(  4 
Women,  and  Hermons  ont  of  Church.  In  1864  she  was  given  a 
literary  pension  of  $300  a  year;  and  in  the  following  year  she 
mar  led  Mr.  George  Lillie  Craik. 


Too  late  has  been  a  popular  song  for  a  long  time,  and  de- 
servedly so;  there  is  a  genuine  ring  of  tnie  pathos  about  it  quite 
different  from  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  the  average  boudoir 
favorite.  Smile  iiveet;  criticise  the  grammar;  supposing  8t<;eei 
to  be  an  adjective  (not  ^  substitute  for  an  adverb),  account  for  its 
use.  JDrop  forgiYene§8,  etc.,  cf.  Portia's  celebrated  eulogium 
on  Mercy. 


CHRISTINA  GEORGINA  ROSSETTL— 1830- 

Amor  Mundi.     Extract  XCV.,  page  417. 

Bionrraplilcal  Sketch. —  Christina ^Georoina  Rossetti, 
the  gifted  sister  of  two  gifted  brothers,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the 
year  1830,  two  years  fifter  her  poet-painter  brother,  Dante  Gabriel. 
She  is  endowed  with  an  apparently  hereditary  gift  of  word-paint- 
ing, and  her  poetic  imagination  is  of  an  order  far  above  mediocrity. 
Indeed,  some  of  her  shorter  lyrics  are  marked  by  an  intensity  of 

while  her  best  devotional  pieces  glow  with  an  ardent  fervo«-  that 
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reminds  the  reader  of  some  of  the  best  hymns  of  the  early  raediseval 
period  of  psalmody.  She  has  published  the  following  volumes  :— 
The  Goblin  Market,  and  other  poems,  in  1862  ;  The  Frirtce's  Progress, 
in  18^6;  A  Pageant,  in  1881;  and  a  volume  of  prose  tales  with  the 
title,  Commonplace  and  other  Short  Stories. 


Amor  Mundl.— Wordliness  has  shipwrecked  many  a  noble 
life;  and  it  is  well,  in  this  age  of  exciting  pursuits,  to  have  the  eyes 
opened  to  the  hidden  horrors  which  fate  has  in  store,  to  reward  the 
\nlful  choice  of  the  "  down-hill  path."  Wliere  are,  &c.,  sticklers 
for  accuracy  would  prefer  whither;  but  where  has  effectually 
usurped  the  two-fold  function,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  in  spite 
of  all  the  protests  of  finical  graramarianism.  An  II  please ; 
explain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  an  in  this  sense.  And  dear 
sbe  wa«,  &c.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  intensely  yivid 
painting  of  the  idea  here  so  felicitously  expressed  ;  note  especially 
the  graphic  beauty  of  the  image  in  the  last  hue  of  this  2nd  stanza, 
note  also  the  terse  vigor  with  which  she  describes  the  successive 
instances  of  neglected  warning,  and  the  suddeness  with  which  the 
moral  of  the  poem  is  enunciated  in  the  closing  line. 


EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN.- 1833- 

ToujouBS  Amoub.     Extract  XCVI.,  page  418- 

Blographical  Sketch.— Edmund  CiiARENCE  *^tedman  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  October  8th,  18rf8.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale,  and  after  finishing  his  university  course  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Norwich  Tribune  in  1852,  and  of  the  Wm- 
sted  herald  in  1853.  Subsequently  he  went  to  New  York  nnd 
became  a  regular  contributor  of  poetry  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
During  the  rebeUion  he  served  as  War  Correspondent  to  the  New 
York  World,  and  afterwards  studied  law  for  a  time,  but  never 
practised.  After  a  short  service  as  private  secretary  to  Attorney- 
General  Bates,  at  Washington,  he  settled  as  a  stock-broker  in  New 
York,  and  contributor  of  miscellaneous  papers  to  the  pages  of  the 
Atiantic  Monthly,  the  Century  Magazine,  and  other  high-class 
periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  Poems  and 
miscellaneous  treatises  or  essays  on  the  Victorian  Poets,  1877; 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
work  on  the  Eise  of  Poetry  in  America,  and  to  forthoommg  truiiS- 
lations  of  the  Greek  Idyllic  Poets. 
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^•m®"***  amour.— These  two  stanzas  very  prettily  express 
the  truth  that  love  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  ages,  or  conditions. 
Littie  archer,  the  mythological  god  of  love,  Cupid,  is  always 
represented  as  a  gracefid,  cherub-like  boy,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows.  Foretoken,  foreshadow,  i.e.,  I  have  not 
yet  reached  the  time  of  life  when  I  could  experience  the  death  of 
love. 


THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH.— 1836- 

England.     Extract  XCVII.,  page  419. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  bom 
on  Nov,  11th,  1836,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  In  early  life 
he  spent  three  years  in  mercantile  employments,  but  determined  to 
give  up  business  for  the  profession  of  literature,  and  soon  began  to  be 
known  as  a  graceful  and  ready  contributor  to  popular  periodicals. 
In  1855  he  published  TJie  Bells,  which  the  young  student  must 
not  confound  with  the  well-known  poem  of  the  same  name  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  following  year  he  issued  the  Ballad  of 
Baby  Bell  and  other  Poems,  and  in  1877  a  gracefully  written  prose 
story,  entitled  Daisy's  Necklace  and  What  Came  of  It.  Eeturning 
to  poetry  he  produced  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did  Run 
Smooth,  in  1858,  and  Pampinece  in  1861,  the  more  important  of  his 
remaining  poetical  works  being  a  volume  of  Poems  issued  in  1865 
and  another  volume  in  1874,  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems. 
He  has  also  been  a  voluminious  and  highly  successful  prose  author, 
having  written  the  following  novels  in  addition  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above:— C>w*  of  His  tiead  (1862),  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 
(1869),  followed  at  intervals  by  Margery  Daw;  Prudence  Palfrey, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  Stillwater  Tragedy.  As  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  he  has  shown  wonderful  judgment  in  his  selec- 
tion of  writers,  and  skill  in  the  combination  and  '  mahe-up '  of  his 
materials. 


England  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  patriotic  John 
Bull  in  the  old  country;  but  the  tribute  to  her  greatness  ia  all  the 
more  graceful  and  acceptable  for  coming  as  it  does  from  the  heart 
and  head  of  an  affectionate  cousin  instead  of  from  a  son.  The  sea 
&o.  Of.  Tennyson's  "  compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea."  The 
£ast,  the  Indian  Empire,  and  colonies  in  Africa  and  AustraUa. 
lilonetii^  is  the  obiective  comnlfimfint  nf  a/>a  in  tha  «».«^«/q,'«_  i:__' 

Won  her,  i.e.,  Popularity,  which  is  here  personified. 
T 
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Rococo.  (Extract  xcviii.,  page  420.)  The  «»«« ««^g  ^' J^  ^ 
word  x«  '  antiquated,'  '  old  style,'  i  e.,  an  imitauon  of  an  old  8ty^« 
ot  vers  de  society,  allowing  «  «»««»derable  amoimt  of  playf u^^^^ 
lery.  Maclilttvelllan,  subtle,  cunning,  an  ^d].  formed  f^^^^^^ 
name  of  Macliiavelli,  an  exceedingly  wise  and  «^btl«  I*«J^^^ 
statesman  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  statecraft  entitled  The  Prince.  She  II  w^"-**'' ^^j'J^,^ 
the  sting  of  the  squib,  as  though  he  had  learned  her  fickleness  by 

experience. 

JOHN  READE.— 1837- 

KiNGS  OF  Men.     Extract  XCIX.,  page  421. 

Biosraplitcal  Sketch.- John  Readb,  now  of  Montreal,  was 
born  at  Ballyshannon,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
on  Nov.  13th,  1837,  and  was  educated  at  the  Portora  Eoyal  School, 
EnniskLUen,  and  subsequently  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast     Emi- 
Sing  to  Canada  in  1856,  he  estabhshed  the  Montreal  Literary 
%agaLe,  which,  unhappily,,  met  the  same  fate  that  h^  met  so 
many  similar  native  publications.     He  then  pined  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  and  for  some  time  divided  his  attention  between  joumal- 
km  and  private  tuition.     About  1859  he  was  ^PPomted  sector  of 
the  Lachute  Academy,  and  a  few  years  later  was  ordame^  by  Bishop 
Fulford,  when  he  removed  to  parochial  duty  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
Ss     Returning  to  Montreal  about  1868-9  he  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Montreal  press,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  h£^ 
been  associate-editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  an  inde  atigable  contri- 
butor to  various  magazines.     His  style  is  «-f^f  ^^  f  %^fp^^ 
tone  is  uniformly  true  to  Nature  and  the  soul  of  man      TlwPro 
vhecv  of  Merlin,  and  other  Poems  was  pubhshed  m  1870,  and 
?ontLf  so  many  things  of  first-class  merit  that  the  readmg  pub- 
lic is  becoming  anxious  to  see  its  successor.     Mr.  Reade  has  also 
witten  many  spirited  translations  from  the  works  of  the  Greek, 
LaS  French,  and  Italian  poets,  and  his  prose  papers  of  a  miscel- 
l^eSiskLd  would  fill  some  volumes,  and  would  prove  an  a.-^epta- 
ble  addition  to  Canadian  literature, 

KInss  of  men.  The  language  in  this  extract  and  the  next 
is  so  transparent  that  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  explanation; 
18  SO  trdUHpciic  ^^  ^^    x>^„/i^'»  ^r^^ir  _4f  ^Qu  rmderstand  the  words 

y^a  rannol  M  to  und^rtand  ihei.«^ "valuable  quality  at  all 
fi^^  hut  eBMoially  so  iu  an  age  of  miaty  obscurity  in  lite.^ture. 
P?™rf  "rHS;  in  mythotogy  the  Pignues,  or  Pygmies,  ate 
a  race  of  dwarta  a  cubit  high,  Gk.  wynv- 
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thegladcryoftheGreekso;fiS'aSl'.Vr^^  ''^)-     ^^^^^^  ™ 
or  Black  Sea,  during  thpirT!!      ^®^*»^ng  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 

the  failure  of  theHnWprit  t  W  ^enophon  X; 

of  Babylon.     The  words  are  ftrit  ?^™^'  ^^^^^^  t^e  kiui? 

Note  the  imitative  harm^nv!.f  /^  '  ""'^^"'"^  ^^  S«»'  The  Sea^ 
truthfuhxess  of  the  whrd^es^riptH^^^      '"''  ^^  *^«  ~ 
of  the  pines  "  one  wonM  .T  '^      :,    '  "  ^^'^  ■><>'  'or  the  "  moan 
'act,  as  he  is  in  ZnTt  to  2K^  '^"^  '"""''  *»  be  listeningl^ 

JohnonPatm«;    To  tCe^X''Z&    ''»"«"'««••.  St 

AiOEBNON  CHABLES  SWINBTONE 
The  Fo«s«m  GABDKK.-Extract  CI.,  page  422 

entirely  unreprwented  S  °^«^  °"  hteratoe,  and  if  it  were 
(Mninmnity  would  greatly  suffer  hw^^  °'".*^  literature  of  the 
slightest  fear  of  t£  rnKfthJ  ^rfr™-,..^*'^^"'""'* 
permanently  tainted  by  wen  tlT  ™?'^''  speaking  world  beini? 
Boriptiona  of  loves  that  a™  m^ei """'  musically  composed  de- 
merely  lusts.  The  sotor  Brito"  rSr?^"^PT°™  «>«'  a™ 
Cleopatra  that  can  find  no  ima^e^  ',T  *'^  desoription  of  a 
as  that  of  a  wanton  C^^ddto.  t^"^"  T"*  ^*<"'y  ^  stable 
savage  mate.  *        Jiejcung  to  the  claws  and  fangs  of  her 

aud'^rXn'oTrdlXuXmTast  ^"^'"^  '^^^- 
educat«i  at  Eton,  mat„^St"6rri  W  L^"*-*""'  "^^' 
take  a  degree,  making  inHf«n/i  fiT  .^^®'^»  »«t  did  not  remain  to 

Walter  sivage  J^t^XeZtZV^^  "^ '^''^^^y^^ 
bume  eaiiy  imbibed  the  a^ostic  d3^  ^^^f ''  «^  °**^«'«'  Swin- 
very  probably  due  to  the  StlhleC^''',f  *^"  ^^«'  ^^  i<^  i« 
writings  that  the  poems  of  thrmost  ^/^^^'^  ?^  ^  «^^«« 
are  ignored  by  the^reat  bX^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^*»''  «'  o«r  day 
of  his  poems  exhibit  poetS^f^i,^^  the  reading  public.  Many 
combined  with  a  malrrover  ?^?f  I  ""■  ?^  ^^^^  ^^^est  order^ 
eomj^sition  unsurpt^STan;  t^tif  ^^'^^^^^^  -^-^ 
tamted  by  a  materialistic  sensu  Jitv^^l'  ^'^'^  "'^''^  «^  *^«°i  are 
iveness,-qualities  that  h^Tno ^vS  /  ^^  ^/^°««^  ^^ga- 
therriHelvM +-- i-  „       "»yw   not  yet   been   abl«   i^   «« fl , 

effusions  having  fallen  flatTnd  nS:.^  "*?  ""'""^  "'  PooMoal 
-^  ^«^  <^en  Of  Seats,  ^^tr^^^f — '  «?-'«^J^ 
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rembUoanism  from  an  ideal  standpomt.     nis  ootm/s    h** 
pCked  an  xmnsual  outburBt  of  literary  cn^io^sm  ;  and/  t^ 
Soetwas  somewhat  roughly  handled  he  of  ^men,  has  n^ 

h^X^^  -  n^^l^HL^Sr^^^^^^^  of  us 

hold  saered  than  does  Algernon  Charles  Smnbume. 

THE  FORSAKEN  GARDEN. 

This  extract  exhibite  fairly  some  of  the  XtrTm^S 
and  some  of  his  defects  though  ma  I^b^^^^^^^^^ 

mastery  of  language  and  metre,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^w^^^  fo'' 

ness  of  his  de«cnptave  word-pamtog^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

aUiteration,  and  is  ^f^ly  marred  tomgii^^^ 
agnostic  uncertainty  that  ^^jfJ^f.^^^Zn^^^^^^  metre  is 

anaoffist  ?     Give  youi  reasonB.     Is  an  lambna  ?    wny 

"J^h!! J  J?»  UrdeB-Note  the  force  of  the  expression  :  is  it 
heS^ten  a  by  tTlSation  t    Point  ont  other  alhterafons  » 

ot'jJl'^epS  S  dweU  on  t£  idea  of  loneliness.     «ee  notes 
on  Matthew  Arnold.  &« —After  all,  this  Positivist  way 

or-'iri^TrtrgsT"''  *uS>  ^'eh^er^  than  the  oUl 

*"S^'^S2Uer  iVbe  pre«-Note  to  eifect  of  the  negatives 

tt^Sa^S^d  ftS^ :  witi  this  oontraat  So^hkv  >n  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,—  ..Tijy  rfn  who  tell  as  Love  raai  dio."^ 

"°C.^'h*1i^"Se«d-the  iniagery  in  th.  last  stani»  is  fine,  a.d 
is  ^te  to  sJri^Ws  stylo.  Is  Death  self-slain  aoeordmg  to  the 
yiewe  of  orthodoxy  ? 
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AUSTIN  DOBSON.— 1840- 
A  Ballad  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Aemada  op  Spain. 

Extract  OH.,  page  424. 

Biographical  Slielcli.— Henby  Austin  Dobson  was  bom 
in  Plymouth,  England,  on  January  18th,  1840;  his  parents  hav- 
mg  removed  to   the  island   of  Anglesey,  he  was  educated  at 
Beaumaris,  and   afterwards  at    Coventry,  finishing   his   student 
career  at   Strasburg.      In  1856   he  received  a  clerkship  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  began  his  public  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor, m  1868,  to  St.  PauVa,  the  magazine  started  under  the 
editorial   supervision  of   Anthony  Trollope,  the  novelist.      Mr. 
Dobson  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  pecuUarly  French  forms  of 
the  rondeau,  ballade,  villanelle,  triolet,  etc.,  into  English  verse ; 
styles  that  m  most  hands  would  of  necessity  degenerate   into 
mere  tncks  of  word-squeezing,  but  over  which  he  has  acquired 
such  control  that  the  artificial  mosaics  of  his  construction  are  a 
very  close  imitation  of   the  natural  rocks  and   pebbles   of  the 
Muses"  grotto.     In  1873  he  published  a  voluue  of  Vignettes  in 
Ehyme  aitd  Fers  de  SociStS,  followed  in  1877  by  another  volume 
bearmg  the  fantastic  title  Proverbs  in  Porcelain.     A  reprint  of  a 
selection  from  these  volumes  was  made  in  the   United   States 
and  afterwards  republished  in   England  in  1883  as  Old  World 
Idylls,  and  had  an  extraordinary  success,  as  had  also  his  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre,  whi(      appeared  in  1885.     Besides   namby- 
pamby  versifying,  however,  Mr.  Dobson  has  done  some  substan- 
tial  literary  work,  and  has  written  a  goodly  number  of  articles  of 
various  kinds  for  the  Century,  CornhUl,  Blacktvood,  and  other 
magazines.     He  wrote  the  Life  of  Hogarth  in  the  series  of  'Bio- 
graphies of  Great  Artists,'  and  the  Lives  of  Prior,  Praed    Gay 
«nd  Hood  for  Ward's  English  Poets.     The  Life  of  Fielding,  in 
John  Morley's  English  Men  of  Letters  series,  is  also  froni  bis 
pen,  and  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  Ufe  of  Steele  for  Longman's 
Enghsh  Worthies.  ° 


Ballade  is  the  French  name  of  a  specieia  of  lyric  that  admir- 
ably suits  the  weak  French  language  with  its  easy  rhymes  and 
general  airy  lightness.  Note  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  poem 
and  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  rhymes.  Kins  Pliilin  of 
Spain,  who  organized  the  Armada  under  the  Dukes  d'  "Medina 
SidoniH  m(*  Pm-ma  to  uproot  tlie  Protestant  ^eligiop  by         -qo. 
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ing  the  Queen  of  England.  Heathenish  namei  have  always 
been  a  bugbear  to  the  honest  Britisher.  To  ftigot,  to  burn  us. 
Thieves,  pirates.    Galleons,  see  Index.    Caraekes,  not  su 

large  as  the  gallet^ns,  which  were  usually  christened  by  the  names 
of  saints.  Would  tack  us,  to  be  pinned  to  a  woman's  aprtm- 
string  is  a  common  equivalent  for  *  to  be  effeminate,'  ♦  to  be  de 
graded.'  Howard  was  noted  for  his  love  of  literature,  as  was 
Hau'klns  for  his  bluff  seaman's  manners  and  morals.  Bullet 
and  chain,  the  ball  and  chain  worn  by  slaves  at  the  galleys; 
€iil«»rlana!  a  fanciful  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  often  used  by 
the  poets  of  her  court. 

Andrew  Lang  (1844-),  was  born  at  Selkirk,  on  the  Slst 
March,  1844,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  afterwards  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  In  1881  he 
published  a  volume  of  Ballades  in  China,  followed  by  Hden  of 
Troy  in  1882,  and  by  Bhymut  d  la  Mode  in  1883.  In  prose  he 
has  written  Cimtom  and  Myth  (1884),  and  The  Mark  of  Gain 
(1886),  besides  translations  of  Homer  and  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus. 
He  is  a  constant  writer  on  the  Daily  News,  and  has  carried  on  a 
long  discussion  with  Max  Miiller  and  the  supporters  of  the  Solar 
myth  interpretations  in  Comparative  Mythology.  Extremes. 
Moderation,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  //etfdrr/?,  and  to  the  Romans 
as  mediocritas,  was  inculcated  in  all  systems  of  philosophy,  by 
the  ascetic  Stoic  not  more  than  by  the  luxurious  Epicurean. 


Circe.  (Extract  ciii.,  page  426).  Circe  was  the  name  of  the 
enchantress  who  turned  the  crew  of  Ulysses  into  swine  on  her 
island  of  iEa,  near  the  coast  of  Ital} .  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sol  and  Perse,  and  had  killed  her  husband,  a  Sarmatian  prince 
of  Cclchis,  in  order  to  secure  his  kingdom,  before  her  father  lo- 
cated her  in  Ma.  Triolet  is  one  of  the  new  French  styles  of 
verse  introduced  by  Dobson;  i  ,.ie  Thythmio  structure  of  the 
extract  for  an  example.  Coq^-- >.<3,  a  vain  girl  extravagantly 
fond  of  admiration,  especially  that  of  men,  ia  the  fem.  dim.  of  cog, 
a  cock,  and  the  meaning  is  well  given  in  the  quaint  old  render- 
ing of  the  Fr.  verb  eoqueter,  '  to  swagger  or  strowte  {strut)  it, 
U^e  a  little  cock  on  his  own  dunghill.' 
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OHARLEB  MAIR,^1840~ 
SoiNasPBOM  "Teoumshh."     Extract  OIV.,  p  426 

his  education  at  tho  P«rfj. Yi  ^  f     ,    '  ^^^^'  ^^^  received 

lege  SsL  ^^^f  f  ^^^^^'•«'»«nar  School,  and  at  Queen's  Col- 
one  of  AufJf  ,  "'"bering  interests  of  his  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  lumbermen  on  the  up»er  waters  nf  thi  m  1 

Ontario    SlSfi«hvi°u''',  \^^  ^'"°^  P^°^«  ««d  hemlocks  of 

purely  Canadian  mterest;  the  composition  was,  however   i^Lr 
rupted,  and  suspended  for  a  time,  by  the  actual  ^it-breTk Tf  h^l ' 
ities  in  the  North-West;  no.  was  it'tiU  some  time  after  the  retm 
of  the  Volunteers,  with  whom  he  had  servod  in  ^-hTL        ^ 
quarter-master  in  the  Governor-a«n«ii'fr^l  ^1^'/^^^  ^« 

enabled  once  more  to  resume  his  p^nV  and"coi.;iZ"Cnow  w^^ 
and  widely  known    drama  of  r.cm^e?.    Now  if  this  is  Xl^ 
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for  Buooeasful  presentation  on  the  stage,  all  that  need  bo  said  of  it 
is  that  the  author  has  made  a  wretched  bungle  of  the  whole  affair 
from  beginnmg  to  end.   If  he  had  any  such  intention,  when  he  de- 
cided on  his  dramatis  personcB,  he  should  have  stopped  at  once, 
made  a  complete  recast  of  his  characters  from  first  to  last,  and  alter- 
ed his  8<    ies  with  a  view  to  sensational  effect  rather  than  to  ♦he 
absurdly  untheatrical  simplicity  of  natural  beauty;  there  should, 
for  instance,  have  been  a  disguised  Indian  with  the  mongrel  brogue 
of  the  typical  stage  Irishman,  and  a  dialectic  Dutchman  of  pheno- 
menal cowardice,  relieved  only  by  an  heroic  appetite  for  saur-kraut 
and  schnapps;  General  Harrison  should  have  spoken  with  the  nasal 
drawl  of  a  Connecticut  vendor  of  wooden  nutmegs;  Mamatee  ought 
to  have  been  a  typical  old  squaw,  grim,  gaunt,  and  grizzled,  shriek- 
ing forth  weird,  witch-like  denunciations  from  her  toothless  and 
cadaverous  jaws;  it  would  have  been  well,  too,  to  introduce  a  couple 
of  jolly  tars,  say  on  the  deck  of  a  gxmboat  on  the  Wabash,  to  dance 
extravagant  jigs  while  they  shivered  their  timbers  and  blarsted 
their  sanguinary  heyes  to  an  alarmingly  sanguinary  extent;— 
and  so  on  through  all  the  others.     Had  Mr.  Mair  adopted  some 
such  plan  as  this,  his  drama  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  true  to 
Nature  nor  to  Art,  but  it  would  have  been  true  to  the  reqmrements 
of  the  modern  stage,  people  would  have  gone  in  crowds  to  see  it, 
the  soul  of  the  sensation-lover  would  have  rejoiced  within  him, 
and  the  heart  of  the  business-manager  have  been  right  glad. 
The  truth  is,  the  play  is  too  poetical  and  dramatic,  that  is,  it  is 
too  true  to  Nature,  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  was  written  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted;  but 
regarded  simply  as  a  dramatic  poem,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
about  it.  While  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  it  contains  nothing 
objectionable,  for  it  has,  occasionally,  harsh  lines,  unmusical  lan- 
guage, and  common-place  expressions,  it  is  unqualifiedly  true  to 
say  that  it  contains  many  beauties  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  the  beau- 
ties so  far  outnumber  and  outweigh  the  defects,  that  these  may 
readily  be  allowed  to  count  for  nothing,  so  small  and  trifling  are 
they  in  the  general  account.    It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr. 
Mair  will  not  allow  his  dramatic  and  poetic  gifts  to  grow  rusty  for 
want  of  use,  but  that  he  will  continue  to  dig,  now  that  he  has 
so  well  broken  the  ground,  in  the  rich  mine  of  dramatic  scenes  and 
incidents,  so  plentifully  scattered  through  the  eariy  history  ol  his 
native  land. 


SCENES  FROM  "TECUMSEH." 

The  language  in  these  extracts  is  so  intelligible,  and  the  style 
so  dear  and  luminous,  that  there  is  hardly  room  or  need  for  er,  la- 
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nation  of  any  kind.  Read  the  foot-notes  in  the  Reader  very  care- 
fully, and  refer  to  Oanadian  History  i .  an  account  of  the  great 
Indian  Chief. 

p.  427.  My  grave,  meaning  that  ««hn  may  drown  horrjfllf. 
Harping,  Rounds  as  of  a  harp. 

p.  430.  Trepanned,  trapanued,  entra^  ped;  Fr.  trappe,  Eng. 
trap,  not  the  the  same  word  as  trepan,  to  remove  a  piece  of  the 
skull,  which  comes  ultimately  from  Lat.  trepanum,  Qk.  rpvitcxvov, 
a  borer.  By  IVlaiiltr  \  the  Great  Spirit.  Otprey,  the  bald 
buzzard,  fishing  eagle,  hsh-hawk;  corrupted  om  ossifrage,  lit. 
bone-breaker,  Lat.  o«,  bone,  frango.  to  break  Magic  botvi, 
in  which  the  sacred  '  medicine '  was  kept. 

p.  434.  Sreedfkil  ccrn,  corn  that  we  need.  Draw  aeroM, 
withdraw,  draw  off,  depart.  Instant  care,  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

p.  435.  Harriers,  derived  from  an  obsolete  verb  harry,  to 
make  a  predatory  incursion. 

p.  436.  Strike  for,  instantly  start  towards;  the  word  is  hardly 
dignified. 

EDMUND  WILLIAM  GOSSE  — 1849- 
The  Retubn  of  the  Swallows.— Extra<jt  CV.,  page  437, 

Edmund  William  Gosse  is  one  from  whom  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  something  greater  and  better  than  anything  he  has  yet 
achieved      Some  of  his  Madrigals,  Songs,  and  iionnet.f,sbihit  not 
only  a  refined  and  correct  poetical  taste,  but  also  an  unusual  com- 
mand  over  the  difficulties  of  language  and  metre,-^-a  command 
without  which  poetical  success  is  impossible  in  our  hypercritical 
senu-poetio  age.     Gosse  was  bom  in  London,  EnglaidT in  1849,' 
h^s  father  bemg  Phihp  Henry  Go88«,  a  not  undLrtiu|uish;d  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.     Immediately  after  leaving  school  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  at  the  British  Museum 
and  some  eight  years  afterwards,  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade' 
He  has  several  times  visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  with  the 
hstless  apathy  of  a  blasfe  sight-seer,  but  with  the  eager  doHRht  of 
an  enthusiastic  student  anxious  to  find  out  aU  that  could  be  found 
of  the-languages,  the  mamiers,  and  the  literature  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.      Ki.igEric:  <x  Tragedy,  kthe 
prmcipal  poetic  result  of  these  viaits,  while  m  prose  thfcv  have 
given  us  his  Northern  Studies,  a  book  worthy  of  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  it  seems  to  have  received  attho  haads  of  «>-  ^^o/i,v„ 
pubhc.     His  Life  of  Gray,  in  the   "English  Men  of  Lettere" 
senes,  is  his  only  other  important  prose  work  j  in  poetry  he  has 
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written,  in  additlo^  to  the  above,  On  Viol  and  Flute,  a  collection  of 
lyrical  poems;  The  Unknown  Lover,  a  drama,  and  another  collec- 
tion of  fugitive  pieces  entitled  New  Poems,  besides  contributing 
literary  and  critical  essays  to  the  Magazines  and  Eeviews. 


THE  EETURN  OF  THE  SWALLOWS. 

This  short  poem  requires  very  little  in  the  way  of  comment  or 
annotation  ;  it  has  no  moral  to  enforce,  and  is  simply  an  unpre- 
tentious,  though  musical,  description  of  an  incident  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  metre,  dactyls  and  trochees,  with  occasional 
substitutions,  strikes  the  ear  with  a  joyous  ring  weU  adapted  to 

the  theme.  ^    ^.       ^^         ,   -^ 

StalTering  with  sap— with  the  sap  pulsatmg  through  it,  aa 

the  blood  quivers  in  the  veins  of  an  animal. 

Said  the  larks — ^This  said  is  very  tame. 

Shoot— splralljr— alluding  to  the  spiral  course  of  the  British 
lark  in  its  rapid,  almost  vertical,  ascent  high  into  the  air. 

Fluted  Ihe  thrushes.— The  clear  flute-like  note  of  the 
thrush  is  more  forcibly  expressed  here  than  is  the  clear  note  of  the 
lark  by  the  weak  said  of  the  sacond  line. 

White  Algiers— with  its  bright  bazaar  "in  the  broad  white 
dreamy  square"  would  be  the  last  halting  place  of  the  swallows 
before  their  northern  flight.  The  city,  like  all  Moorish  towns, 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape,  the  houses  bemg  all 
whitened  to  a  dazzling  brightness. 

All  at  once— old  sweet  tones.— What  is  assonance  ?  Is 
this  an  example  of  it  ?    Explain  your  answer  clearly. 

Dingles— is  a  doublet  of  dimbles,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  dimple,  the  diminution  of  dip,  i.e.,  a  little  hollow  or  dell. 

Daifodlls.— Other  forms  are  daffadilly,  and  daffadowndilly,  a 
tiower  of  the  lily  tribe.     The  initial  d  ic  a  corrupt  addition  to  the 
word.     Old  Fr.  asphodile;  Lat.  asphodeli.8  ;  Gr.  ddtpodeXoi. 
Allen  birds.- Used  in  its  original  sense  =  strange,  foreign. 
The  sad  slave  woman— gives  a   human  interest  to  the 
poem  and  forms  a  touching  picture  of  hopeless  submission  to  her 
lot  as  she  looks  up  for  a  second  from  her  ceaseless  toil  and  sighs 
"  to  morrow  the  swallows  will  northward  fly  "  to  that  land  of  free- 
dgm  tht»ti  she,  poor  soul  I  may  never  hope  to  reach. 
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MABY  F.  ROBINSON,  1857- 

Dawn  Angels.    Extract  CVI.,  page  438. 

Bloirrapliicbl  Sketch.-M'BY  F.  Robinson,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  George  F.  Robinson,  I'.S.A.,  was  born  at  Leamington, 
Warwickshire,  in  the  heart  of  England,  on  the  27th  of  February 
1857,  and  after  the  usual  child's  course  of  study,  attended  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  for  several  years,  where  she  highly  distin- 
guish^ herself,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece.     In  1878  she  published  her  first  volume  of  poems, 

??Qn  u  J^^^^  *'*^^^  °*  ^  ^('^M  of  Honeysuckles,  followed  in 
1880  by  the  Crowned  Eippolytus,  a  spirited,  and,  withal,  a  scholariy 
translation  from  Euripides.  After  a  short  interval  she  pubhshed 
Arden,  a  novel;  and  in  1883  wrote  exceUent  sketches  of  J:mt7v 
Bronte,  and  Margaret,  Q^ieen  of  Navarre,  for  the  '  Eminent  Women ' 
series.  The  New  Arcadia  and  other  Poems  appeared  in  1884  and 
An  Italian  Garden  in  1886.  Both  volumes  contain  pieces  of  ex- 
quisitely feminine  grace,  charmingly  expressed  in  language  of  re- 
freshing clearness  and  simplicity. 


Dawn  Angreli.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  passage 
m  hterature  wherein  the  advent  of  the  '  rosy-fingered  daughter  of 
the  Mom '  is  announced  with  so  many  pretty  fancies  so  daintily 
expressed.  Welcome  to  the  dawn,  cr  ^varninff  to  the  sleep- 
ers.  Shuii  the  light  of  day,  the  direct  rays  of  the  Sun,  not 
those  reflected  from  the  Moon;  see  the  foUowing  stanza.  Bars 
of  Heaven,  which  close  it  to  prevent  unwarranted  exits  or  en- 
trances. Dream-element,  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of" 
IS  probably  the  least  material  substance  ever  imagined  for  the 
corporeal  texture  of  «  shining  spirits."  Tho§e  remaining  • 
how  would  the  meaning  be  affected  by  placing  a  comma  after 
those/  Sound  wa§  Wght;  note  the  gradation  of  this  fine 
poetic  fancy,— the  faint  music  of  their  wings  is  the  Light  the 
strong  song  of  their  voices,  the  Day.  ' 


Le  Rol  est  Mort.     (Extract  cvii.,  page  439).     Le  Roi  est 
Mort,  Vive  le  Roi      The  King  is  Dead,  Long  Live  the  King!  was 
the  salutation  with  which  French  courtiers  v-re  wont  to  an 
noauco  the  death  of  one  king  and  hail  the  idvent  of  his  successor. 
ttere  the  8al^tatlo^  stops  at  the  announcement,  for  King  Love  is 
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dead,  and  there  is  no  successor  to  be  hailed  as  king.  Magnlf)^', 
speak  highly  of  his  reign.  Sure,  surelj,  of  a  truth.  Would 
have,  would  wish,  or  will,  to  have;  something  stronger  than  the 
mere  auxiliary  would.  Days  a-dream,  days  spent  in  dream- 
ing. miKlit  and  main,  a  reduplication  for  emphasis;  cf.  time 
and  tide,  kith  and  kin.  Heathenesse,  the  state  or  kingdom  of 
heathenism;  and  dying  an  unbaptized,  misbelieving  heathen,  he 
could  never  rise  again. 


CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS.— 1859- 


To  Winter.     Extract  CVIII.,  page  440. 

BlosrHphieal  Sketch.— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  M.A.,  was 
bom  at  Douglas,  l^ew  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1859,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Frederioton,  where  he  graduated  with  higli  honors  in 
1879,  at  the  close  of  a  successful  course  in  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  cause  of 
primary  education  in  the  city  of  his  childhood,  as  principal  of  the 
York  Street  School,  but  soon  abandoned  teaching  for  the  profes- 
sion of  literature  and  the  career  of  a  journalist.  Removing  to 
Toronto,  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  not 
of  the  Dominion,  he  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  journalistic  and 
general  literary  work  of  various  kinds,  being  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  contributors  to  the  columns  of  The  Week,  of  which  Gold- 
win  Smith  was  the  chief  editor.  About  two  years  ago  he  once 
more  entered  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  connection  with  higher 
education,  this  time,  as  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature  in  his  own 
Alma  Mater.  Orion  and  other  Poems  is  the  only  volume  he  has  yet 
given  to  the  world,  but  the  marked  excellence  of  many,  of  most, 
indeed,  of  these  potms,  and  the  cordial  reception  with  which  they 
were  welcomed  by  tbe  reading  public,  leads  to  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  long  till  we  are  favored  with  a  companion  volume  to 
Orion.  His  language  in  his  poems  is  always  clear  and  exception- 
ally well-chosen,  and  his  verse  is  often  marked  by  an  earnestness 
and  strength,  that  tell  of  a  large  reserve  fund  of  intellectual  force 
and  poetic  imagination  on  which  he  can  always  draw  at  pleasure. 


To  Winter  shows  Professor  Roberts'  skill  in  word-painting, 
andthe  complete  mastery  that  he  has  already  acquired  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  versification.  He  is  possessed  of  a  keen  and 
su  tie  insight  into  the  various  moods  of  nature,  and  be  paints  tbeni 
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With  a  good  deal  of  realistic  force  and  delicacy.  Intermediate 
land,  the  season  lying  betwi>en  the  "  rich  completeness  "  of  the 
Autumn,  and  the  "budding  sweetness"  of  the  early  Spring. 
Uquid  Sobbing ;  note  the  imitative  harmony  in  this  and  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  lines  ;  and  mark  the  artistic  skiU  with  which  he 
contrives  to  bring  in  the  description  of  other  seasons  in  contrast  to 
the  winter. 

p.  441.  Orcheitra,  used  here  for  the  instruments  of  music,  is 
a  pure  Greek  word,  UteraJly  meaning  '  danoing  place,'  i.  e.,  the  space 
on  which  the  chorus  stood  in  the  ancient  Greek  theatre.  Gro§- 
bcak,  or  grossbeak,  is  so  called  from  the  thickness  of  the  base  of 
the  beak,  or  bill;  it  is  a  hardy  little  bird,  related  to  the  finches  and 
linnets. 

p.  442.  L.USII,  Hterally  'juicy,'  hence  'rich,'  richly-colored. 


AMANDA  T.  JONES. 

ABiQATii  Becker.     Extract  CIX.,  page  442. 

Blographieal  ISketch.— Miss  Amanda  f .  Jones  was  bom 
in  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1835.  She  is  descended  from  the  old  Puritan 
stock— emigrant  Quakers  and  French  Huguenots— by  whom  the 
early  destmies  of  this  continent  were  so  largely  influenced;  her 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  officers  in  that  gallant  band  of 
makers  of  history  who  followed  the  heroic  Wolfe  to  death  and 
victory  on  the  blood-stained  plains  of  Abraham;  her  grandfather 
devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  American  Revolution;  and,  during  the  unhappy  internecine 
war  that  followed  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  her  own 
spirited  war-songs  revived  the  drooping  courage  and  re-awakened 
the  flagging  zeal  of  many  a  desponding  soldier  of  the  Union.  In 
early  childhood  she  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Glen  Elgin,  near 
Jordan  village,  about  nine  miles  from  St.  Catharines,  and  the 
memories  of  her  Canadian  residence  afterwards  inspired  her  to 
write  Glen  Elgin,  and  two  or  three  other  pretty  little  youthful 
poems,  in  her  first  volume  of  poetry,  Ulah  and  Other  Poems 
(1860).  In  1866-7  she  published  a  collection  of  some  of  her  war- 
songs  and  misceUaneous  pieces  under  the  title,  Atlantis  and  Other 
Poems;  many  of  these  have  a  martial  ring  about  them  that  would 
--"-  ii-„-  -^1. — .-iw^iif  tu-  Liic  ixi;tfob  iiuruic  luuruuuj  or  ner  ooUiilry,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  recent  volumet  of  "  Selections  "  are  ac- 
cording some  of  their  an  Lonored  place— indeed,  no  anthology  at 
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the  Rebellion  would  be  complete  that  did  not  contain  a  goodly 
number  of  Miss  Jones'  battle  pieces.     She  became  literary  editor 
of  the   Western  Rural  of  Ohicagc,  in  1869;  and  subsequently 
edited  a  highly  and  deservedly  popular  young  people's  publica- 
tion, The  Bright  Side,  which  was,  alas!  for  ever  darkened  in  the 
disastrous  ruins  of  the  Chicago  fire.     Editorial  labors  of  an  ex- 
acting kind,  and,  not  improbably,  the  nervous  shock  of  that  world- 
famous  conflagration,  broke  down  for  a  time  a  constitution  that  had 
never  been  of  the  strongest,  and  forced  her  to  take  refuge  in  a 
popular  sanitarium,  or  health  resort,  where  she  increased  her  own 
comforts  and  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  a  number  of  her  read- 
ers by  writing  a  series  of  charmingly  told  stories  for  the  young. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  compelled  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
the  indulgence  of  her  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  but  has,  instead, 
sought  health  and  strength  and  life  in  the  out-of-door  and  work- 
shop employment  of  an  inventor, — a  change  not  so  much  in  kind 
as  in  degree,  for,  afteil  all,  the  '  poet '  is  the  '  maker,'  the  '  inventor.' 
Occasionally,  however,  she  has  been  able  to  turn  aside  into  the 
garden  of  poesy ;  and  her  contributions  to  the  pages  of  The  Conti- 
nent, The  Century,  and  its  predecessor,  the  old  ibcribner^s,  abund- 
antly prove  that  her  present  occupations,  if  n.ore  manual,  are  not 
less  mental  than  those  of  the  litterateur,  pure  and  simple.     A 
Prairie  Idyl  and  Other  Poenis,  published  anonymously  in  1882, 
was  the  product  of  her  Muse,  and   was  received  with  a  just  and 
generous  appreciation  by  the  most  discriminating  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Her  spirited  ballad,  Abigail  Becker,  was 
first  published  in  The  Century  Msi^ozme,  and  though  it  was  some- 
what of  a  new  departure  for  the  authoress,  for  she  has  not  been  a 
ballad  writer  heretofore,   it  exhibits  natural   poetic   powers   of 
a  high  character,  and  a  mastery  over  the  artificial  difficulties  of 
versification  very  rarely,  and  never  easily,  attained.     This  fine 
poem  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  establish  her  claim  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  poetesses,  and  the  poets,  too,  of  America;  audit 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  this  and  other 
recent  products  of  her  qenius  will  be  an  encouragement  to  her  to 
continue  her  labor  of  love  in  fields  so  well  suited  to  her  powers. 


Abigail  Becker.  See  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to 
the  High  School  Beader,  page  iv. 

The  late  Captain  E.  P,  Dorr,  of  Buffalo,  was  one  of  eight  men 
who  rode  across  in  a  sleit?h  from  the  mainland  to  Becker's  cabin, 
on  the  Island  of  Long  Point,  the  day  after  the  rescue  of  the  seven 
sailors  by  Mrs.  Becker's  unaided  exertions      He  told  the  story  to 
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Whittier  in  the  hope  that  he  would  write  a  poem  on  the  theme, 
but  the  great  '  Quaker  Poet '  simply  turned  it  into  a  '  pot-boiler ' 
prose  tale  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Afterwards,  the  gallant  cap- 
tarn,  who  could  appreciate  a  deed  of  heroism  and  was  never  tired 
of  sounding  Mrs.  Becker's  praises,  fortunately  related  the  incidents 
to  Miss  Jones,  and  thus  secured  the  embalming  of  Mrs.  Becker's 
memory  in  a  poem  that  deserves  to  find  a  place  for  generations 
yet  to  come  in  the  school  "Keaders"  of  Ontario.  Captain  Dorr 
did  more  than  this ;  he  procured  for  his  heroine  the  handsome 
gold  medal  of  the  New  York  Life-Saving  Society;  he  urged  her 
claims  so  successfully  on  the  Parliament  of  Canada  that  a  piece  of 
land,  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars,  was  given  her  in  recognition  of 
her  bravery;  and  he  held  a  .soiree  in  her  honor  at  the  old  Lovejoy 
Mouse,  resultmg  in  the  contribution  of  some  thousand  doUars  to 
the  somewhat  bewildered  recipient  of  his  bounty.  As  long  as  men 
shall  love  to  read  of  the  heroism  of  Ida  Lewis  and  Grace  Darling 
so  long  shall  all  Canadians  love  to  dwell  on  the  record  of  a  heroism 
far  greater  than  theirs,  the  unparalleled  exploit  of  good  strong- 
bodiea,  simple-minded,  warm-hearted  Abigail  Beoken 

The  metre  of  this  graphic  dramatic  ballad  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  reqmrements  of  spirited  and  rapid  narrative,  and  the  fair 
authoress  handles  it  witli  exceptional  judgment  and  skill.  Each 
stanza  consists  of  three  iambic  tetrameter  verses,  followed  by  an 
iambic  trimeter,  and  the  rhymes  are  iltemate,  firet  and  third  hnos 
rhyming  together,  and  also  second  and  fourth 

P'  tt^'  J'l*  Y*"^'  ^^^  Wind  ;howis  this  figure  commonly 
named?  Note  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  throughout  the 
poem.  l:'Un^ed,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  fencing-school,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  allonge,  to  step  forward  swiftly  and  thrust  with  the 
^v^^'fT;  mt'  ^  ^^'"''^^  forward.  JLong  Point  Where  is  it 
situated?  ihe  point  and  surrounding  marshes  have  been  leased 
by  a  ]omt-8tock  company  of  gentlemen  for  sporting  purposes,  and 
the  woodcock,  snipe,  and  other  game  are  strictly  preserved 
..  P'  ^43.  fr^Hlier  side;  parse  side.  Lake  or  sound ;  dis- 
tinguish the  iricanmgs  of  these  words.  Klnffflsiiers  •  write  a 
brief  description  of  each  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  this  stanza 

Careen'd,  lit.  turned,  or  lay  over  far  enough  to  expose  her 
keel;  Lat.  carina.  lUalu  and  might ;  what  is  the  usual  or- 
der in  which  these  words  are  placed?  Pounded  over*  note 
the  careful  accuracy  with  which  technical  terms  are  employed 

p.  444.  Off  on  sliore,  that  is,  on  the  mainland,  not  on*  the 
island  where  the  scene  is  laid.  JUake  ready  all  ;  parse  all. 
Barefoot ;  this  is  no  mere  poetic  embellishment:  the  world  ho^ 
not  been  kind  to  trapper  Becker,  and  neither  his  wife  nor  any  ot 
their  seven  or  eight  children  could  afford  the  luxury  o<  bemg  shod 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mvs.  Becker's  heroic  exploit  was  the 
dawn  of  a  better  and  easier  time  for  herself  and  those  near  and  dear 
to  her;  see  introductory  note  above.  Quaggy  lands,  marsh, 
quagmire.     Through  her  hands;  what  was  her  object? 

p.  445.  Swim  or  sink,  pualyse  and  parse  these  words.  The 
bar,  the  sand-bank,  which  bars  the  passage  to  deep  water.  It 
struck.  Note  the  fine  poetic  conception  in  this  stan25a;  the 
breaker  is  represented  as  not  only  instinct  with  life,  but  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  natural  affection,  "  loath  to  flood  the  world." 

p.  446.  Lasli'd  the  deeps  ;  it  is  not  usual  to  form  a  plural  of 
adjectives  used  as  nouns,  as  is  done  here  and  on  the  next  page, — 
«'  To  gloomier  deeps;"  Cowlby,  however,  has  "  the  deeps  of  know- 
ledge." ^      .  ,. 
p.  447.  Widows  twain  shall  mourn  ;  prolepsis,  or  anti- 
cipation; twain  is  from  A.S.  twegen,  the  masc.  form,  while  two  is 
from  the  fem.  and  neut.  form,  twd.     Three  fathoms ;  A.S. 
fadhom,  lit.  the  fepace  embraced  by  a  man's  extended  arms,— root 
pat— to  extend;  cf.  Lat.  patere,  to  extend,  lie  open.  With  both  ; 
Mrs.  Becker's  strength  was  enormous, — ^but,  then,  she  was  of  the 
heroic  build  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul,  standing  full  six  feet  two 
inches,  all  'barefoot'  as  she  was.     On  the  completion  of  the  res- 
cue, one  poor  fellow  stuck  fast  in  the  "  quaggy  land,"  through 
which  they  were  all  dragging  their  weary  limbs  knee-deep  in  the 
half  frozen  slush  and  mire,  and  being    itterly  incapable  of  getting 
along  he  insisted  bravely  that  the  others  should  go  on  without  him; 
Mrs  Becker  caught  him  up  and  carried  him  in  her  arms  to  the 
door  of  her  hospitable  little  cabm.     As  Christ  were  walking, 
as  if,  as  though;  parse  were.                                   .     ^      ,  , 
p.  448    Dropp'd  her  head  is  not  a  misprint  for  drooped , • 
it  w  the  homely,  but  graphic,  expression  employed  by  Captain 
Dorr  in  relating  the  story  to  Miss  Jones.     She  Olush'd  ;  what 
trait  of  Mrs.  Becker's  character  is  revealed  by  these  words? 
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